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House  op  Keprbsentatives, 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Washingto'n^  D.  (7.,  September  6^  1017. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o’clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  hearing  is  on  H.  R.  5609,  a bill 
giving  the  President  power  to  permit  vessels  of  foreign  registry 
to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  during  the 
present  war  or  emergency,  which  was  set  down  for  to-day  at  10.30 
o’clock.  I was  not  in  the  city  at  the  time  the  date  was  fixed  for  the 
hearing,  but  the  clerk  of  the  committee  wrote  me,  after  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  Hardy,  the  ranking  member  of  the  committee,  that 
the  hearing  was  set  for  to-day. 

I had  information  to  the  effect  that  interested  parties  wished  to 
-^\)e  present  and  heardj  and  I understand  there  are  partiCvS  here  to- 
day. Mr.  Huger,  chief  counsel  for  the  Shipping  Board,  is  here 
- representing  the  i3oard,  and  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
zrhim. 

^ This  bill  had  its  genesis  with  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  De- 
^ partment  of  Commerce.  I know  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  Kedfield,  for  many  months  past  has  been  urging  legislation 
along  the  lines  proposed  in  this  bill.  My  attention  was  called  to 
it  by  the  President  and  the  suggestion  made  that  we  give  the  bill 
earlv  consideration. 

Mr.  Huger,  we  will  now  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
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Mr.  Huger.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentfemen,  in  this  crisis  in  ship- 
ping as  soon  as  the  Shipping  Board  had  surveyed  generally  the 
probable  tonnage  requirements  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and  for  the 
keeping  up  of  our  industries,  it  became  apparent  that  it  would  soon 
be  essential  to  take  many  ships  from  our  coastwise  trade  for  use 
in  the  trans- Atlantic  service,  and  that  there  would  result  a very  rapid 
depletion  of  the  tonnage  in  the  coastwise  trade,  with  its  resultant 
hardship.  Just  when  that  depletion  would  take  place  to  a seriously 
harmful  extent  the  Shipping  Board  was  unable  to  tell. 

We  found  it  would  he,  in  the  first  place,  beneficial  to  make  recip- 
rocal arrangements  on  the  Great  Lakes,  so  as  to  allow  certain  for- 
eign registered  vessels  in  the  Great  Lakes  to  trade  on  our  coasts.  It 
l>ecaine  apparent  also  that  as  we  ptit  our  coastwise  ships  in  the  trans- 
Atlantic  servicre  we  would  then  have  to  use  foreign  registered  vessels 
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in  the  coastwise  trade  as  ^opportunity  would  permit  their  use  from 
time  to  time.  For  insfatioe’,  a vessel  coming  from  Chile,  bringing  a 
cargo  of  nitrates  to*  Chii*leston  or  to  Savannah  or  some  other  port 
along  the  South,.^£lanfic  seaboard  might  have  available  space  to  take 
cargo  for  some- other  American  port  farther  north,  to  replace,  say, 
the  service  of ^ k vessel  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  and  which  had 
been  diverted’ to  be  sent  into  the  foreign  trade  for  military  or  other 
purp^^s..** 

;At-*this  very  time  a number  of  vessels  are  being  taken  from  the 
' Qoastwise  trade  and  put  into  war  service.  At  this  moment  I have  in 
‘•mind  as  illustrations  two  things  that  could  be  done  by  vessels  under 
foreign  registry  where  coastwise  ships  are  not  available.  A vessel 
has  been  taken  from  the  coal  trade  between  Atlantic  ports  and  Bos- 
ton. A foreign  registered  vessel  is  available  for  10  days,  say,  to 
carry  coal  from,  say,  Newport  News  to  Boston.  We  can  not  use 
that  vessel  in  this  service  under  the  present  law.  The  foreign-built 
vessel  had  been  destined  upon  a voyage  to  South  America,  but  that 
voyage  has  been  broken  up  and  the  charter  lost  to  the  charterers  by 
reason  of  our  requisition.  The  ship  could  not  be  used  immediately 
by  the  Government.  The  Government,  during  the  delay,  is  sustain- 
ing a severe  loss.  If  we  could  use  her  in  taking  coal,  there  would  be 
a very  great  saving  of  money  and  a consequent  aid  to  industry  by 
supplying  this  coal. 

I have  in  mind  another  case  of  a vessel  that  could  be  used  from 
Port  Sabine,  Tex.,  for  bringing  ore  to  New  York.  That  vessel, 
however,  can  not  be  used  under  our  law  in  this  service.  One  vessel, 
fortunately,  we  have  used.  That  vessel  could  not  be  used  for,  say, 
20  days,  and  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a charter  for  her  to 
take  coal  to  Cuba.  We  saved  the  Government  about  $50,000  in  this 
case. 

Now,  this  measure,  this  bill  which  has  been  referred  to,  is  dis- 
tinctly a war  measure — distinctly  a war  measure  to  meet  the  tonnage 
requirements  and  is  a part  of  a general  plan  to  conserve  tonnage  and 
relieve  traffic  congestion.  It  says  that  during  the  present  war  or 
emergency,  the  President  may,  if  in  his  opinion  the  mterests  of  the 
United  States  shall  require,  permit  by  proclamation  foreign-built 
vessels  and  vessels  of  foreigjn  registry  to  engage  in  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  United  States,  within  such  limits  and  under  such  condi- 
tions as  he  shall  deem  wise. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  vision  ought  to  be  projected  beyond  all 
questions  of  individual  interest  at  this  time  and  consider  the  general 
need  in  this  emergency.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Shipping  Board 
to  conserve  all  American  interests,  shipping  interests,  shipowners’ 
interests,  and  the  interests  of  the  industries  that  are  supplied  by  these 
ships.  Those  intereste  would  be  best  conserved,  at  this  time,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Shipping  Board,  by  a permission  to  use,  under  i 
such  restrictions  as  the  President  might  indicate,  during  this  present  | 
war  or  emergency,  foreign-built  and  foreign-registered  ships  in  our 
coastwise  trade. 

There  is  an  amendment  introduced  by  Senator  Jones  which  might, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Shipping  Board,  defeat  the  purpose  which 
the  bill  has  in  view.  This  amendment,  for  instance,  suggests  that 
these  vessels  should  only  be  operated  when  under  charter  or  owned 
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by  American  citizens  or  American  corporations  whose  president  and 
a majority  of  whose  directors  are  American  citizens.  Now,  there 
lire  two  principle  objections  to  that  feature  of  the  amendment. 
First,  it  would  probably  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  bill  so  far  as  the 
Great  Lakes  are  concerned.  Here  is  a vessel  with  a general  cargo 
that  touches  American  ports.  She  has  a cargo  for  two  ports.  She 
discharges  part  of  her  cargo  for  the  port  X and  there  happens  to  be 
cargo  which  she  could  take  to  port  Q — a very  necessary  cargo  for 
])ort  Q — but  unless  she  is  under  charter  to  American  citizens  she 
could  not  take  this  cargo.  Second,  it  would  have  the  same  effect 
as  to  ocean  coastwise  trade.  In  other  words,  if  the  vessel  is  per- 
mitted at  all  to  do  the  work  of  a general  ship,  she  ought  not  to  be 
re<}uired  to  be  under  charter  in  this  war  or  emergency  to  American 
citizens.  It  would  make  the  scheme  impracticable.  Now,  in  line  6, 
the  suggested  amendment  proposes  to  strike  out  the  'words  “to  en- 
gage and  to  insert  the  words  “ to  be  operated.”  I do  not  myself 
(piite  know  just  what  that  means  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  operation  and  engagement;  in  other  words,  that 
they  shall  not  actually  engage  in  commerce.  The  word  “operate” 
might  mean  that  she  could  be  run  by  American  citizens  in  the  trade. 
I say  I do  not  quite  get  the  distinction  between  the  words  “eh- 
gage  ” and  “ operate,”  unless  it  is  meant  to  put  the  shipping  interests 
on  notice  that  such  vessels  can  not  “engage”  generally  in  coastwise 
commerce. 

There  is  also  a proviso  “ that  the  authority  herein  given  shall  m>t  ex- 
tend to  trade  with  Alaska  or  bet^yeen  Alaskan  ports.”  I really  do  not 
know  about  that  trade.  The  Shipping  Board  w’ould  like  to  Imow  the 
difficulties  that  may  be  met  there.  There  is  a gentleman  here  from 
that  coast  who  can  probably  enlighten  us  on  that.  But  the  principal 
thing  to  the  Shipping  Board  is  their  idea  to  conserve  tonnage  and 
the  interests  of  the  shipowners  and  aid  in  sustaining  industries  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  President  could  prescribe  the  limits  that  would 
j)rotect  our  coastwise  shipowners,  and  the  Shipping  Board  would  be 
there  always  to  hear  from  the  shipowners  upon  anj  question  that 
might  come  up,  arising  out  of  the  use  of  such  vessels  m our  coastwise 
trade  to  the  detriment  of  American  shipowners. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Might  I ask  you  there  whether  the  Shipping  Board 
has  had  any  demand  at  all  from  an}"body  for  the  use  of  ^ips  on 
any  of  these  lines? 

Sfr.  IIiTjER.  We  are  getting  i*eady  for  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  But  have  they  had  any  demand? 

Mr.  IIuoER.  No;  not  that  I know  of;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

^Ir.  Edmonds.  There  has  been  no  request  even  on  the  Great  Lakes? 

^fr.  IlroER.  Not  that  I know  of. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Nobody  has  asked  for  permission  to  use  the  boats 
in  different  trades? 

Mr.  IlriJER.  The  British  Government  was  the  first,  I believe,  to 
take  action  along  this  line. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  British  Government  has  already  given  Ameri- 
can boats  the  privilege  of  trading  between  Canadian  ports. 

Mr.  Hinder.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I understand  so,  anyway. 

Mr.  Huger.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  How  is  that,  Mr.  Edmonds  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds  I understand  the  British  Government  has  alread.3’' 
given  American  boats  the  privilege  of  trading  between  Canadian 
ports;  in  other  words,  they  have  opened  their  ports  to  American 
ships. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  But  that  is  confined  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  is  confined  to  the  Great  Lakes,  so  far  as  I know ; 
maybe  it  extends  to  Alaska  also. 

Mr.  Huger.  We  have  at  this  time  a representative  of  the  Shipping 
Board  in  Cleveland  making  a study  of  the  tonnage  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  with  a view  of  changing  the  vessels  over  and  making  them 
available  for  over-seas  transportation.  There  would  be  a number  of 
vessels  available,  under  certain  circumstances,  for  over-seas  trans- 
portation, and  the  tonnage  on  the  Great  Lakes  would  be  considerably 
depleted  by  the  use  of  those  vessels  when  they  are  taken  away. 

Mr.  Rowe.  Have  the  Canadian  Government  taken  any  of  their 
vessels  operatic  on  the  Great  Lakes  for  use  in  sea  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Huger.  Tdo  not  think  they  have,  but  I do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Rowe.  Have  they  taken  any  vessels  belonging  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  in  the  Alaskan  waters  or  Pacific  coast  waters,  and  used  those 
vessels  for  general  commerce  crossing  the  sea? 

Mr.  Huger.  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I will  answer  Mr.  Rowe’s  question.  For  a time  the 
Canadian  Pacific’s  steamers  trading  from  the  Orient  to  the  Pacific 
coast  were  used,  probably  for  transport  purposes  of  some  kind;  but 
I believe  they  are  back  in  their  regular  runs  now.  Whether  they  are 
the  same  ships  or  new  ships  or  smaller  ships  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Huger.  It  is  what  is  being  done  now  and  what  may  be  done 
in  the  future  during  this  emergency  that  we  are  interested  in. 

Mr.  Rowe.  I thought,  perhaps,  in  looking  the  matter  up  you  were 
familiar  with  that  question. 

Mr.  Huger.  As  to  the  Alaskan  trade,  I really  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  spoke  about  the  English  Government  giving  per- 
mission for  our  ships  to  trade  in  their  Great  Lakes  ports;  that  is, 
between  them,  but  not  otherwise.  As  a matter  of  fact,  our  ships  have 
a right  to  trade  between  all  ports  of  Great  Britain,  anyhow,  haven’t 
they,  except  those  Canadian  ports  ? 

Mr.  Huuger.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  if  given  now  the  Canadian  ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  then  our  vessels  have  a right  to  trade  between  British 
ports  everywhere,  unless  it  is  on  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic  Canadian 
coasts  ? 

Mr.  Huger.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  understand  Mr.  Hardy,  that  American 
ships  can  trade  between  England  and  Canada? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Certainly;  that  is  my  understanding,  without  any 
question;  but  they  can  not  trade,  possibly,  between  Canadian  ports 
on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  or  on  the  Great  Lakes  between  Canadian 
ports. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I am  very  much  of  the  opinion  you  are  wrong  there. 

I believe  Canada  is  one  of  the  places  that  does  not  allow  American 
trading  ships  to  trade  between  England  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Between  its  own  ports.  . 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  No;  between  Canada  and  England. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I think  they  can  trade  between  England  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I am  not  so  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Bank!iiead.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Huger,  whether  or  not  that  is 
a fact? 

Mr.  Huger.  Whether  our  vessels  have  a right  to  trade  freely  with 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  No  ; whether  United  States  vessels  can  trade  between 
England  and  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Huger.  I do  not  know  what  the  present  law  is  on  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  has  always  been  my  understanding.  Canada 
is  an  autonomy  of  its  own  and  regulates  its  own  internal  affairs;  but 
England  has  given,  by  comity,  almost  all  nations  the  right  to  trade 
in  the  British  coast  trade. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is  true  of  the  British  Islands;  but  I am  under 
the  impression  that  either  Canada  or  England  has  restricted  their 
trade  to  commerce  with  them,  in  regard  to  their  coastwise  business. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  Did  not  Canada  pass  a coastwise  law  a fe\\  years 
ago? 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  would  only  affect  her  own  coast,  I imagine. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  is  American  vessels  may  not 
trade  between  Canadian  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  or  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Nor  can  Canadian  vessels  trade  between  American 
ports.  But,  as  I understood,  Judge  Hardy’s  proposition  was  Ameri- 
can vessels  trading  between  American  or  British  ports  and  Canadian 
ports. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes;  that  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Huger.  The  very  important  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  we 
should  be  prepared  to  take  and  handle  our  cargo  when  necessity 
arises;  and  if  as  I am  informed  our  rails  are  becoming  congested 
by  reason  of  a depletion  of  the  coastwise  tonnage,  and  we  should 
find  ourselves  in  an  emergency  where  we  can  not  take  our  trade,  it 
would  be  a most  serious  condition  for  the  country  to  face. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Eight  on  that  point  let  me  ask  you  a question.  I 
will  illustrate  a little  bit.  We  passed  an  immigration  law,  and  the 
President  suspended  it  and  allowed  Mexicans  to  come  in  and  pick  the 
cotton  crop  in  Texas  and  possibly  to  do  some  other  work.  We  passed 
a seamen’s  law.  Several  portions  of  that  law  have  been  a dead 
letter.  They  have  not  been  taken  up  by  the  department  at  all  or 
operated  under  at  all,  because  they  found  thev  could  not  be  operated 
under  without  killing  off  all  of  our  marine.  Now,  if  we  should  face 
an  emergency  of  this  kind,  couldn’t  you  do  the  same  thing  w ithout 
legidation  by  Congi’ess,  and  do  you  think  any  question  would  be 
raised  ? 

Mr.  Huger.  I do  not  know.  We  have  a question  now  about  a 
foreign  registered,  vessel  bringing  cargo  from  Texas  to  New  York 
City.  The  board  does  not  w ant  to  urge  the  violation  of  the  law\ 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  law-  seems  to  be  violated  w^henever  necessity 
re(|uires  it.  The  President  seems  to  be  able  to  violate  the  law-  in 
bringing  Mexicans  into  Texas  to  pick  the  cotton  crop. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I doubt  that  there  has  been  any  violation  of  the  law 
by  the  President  of  that  kind. 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  You  know  very  well  the  President  issued  an  order 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  said  before  that  the  President  issued  an  order 
violating  the  law. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Suspending  the  operation  of  the  law,  which  is  the 
same  thing.  I can  not  see  any  difference. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  spoke  of  the  seamen’s  law.  The  suspension  of 
certain  provisions  of  that  law  was  authorized  by  the  law  itself,  so 
that  suspending  them  was  not  a violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  We  recently  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  over  German  ships  in  American  ports;  and,  as  t re- 
member it,  that  act  authorized  their  employment  in  the  coastwise 
trade? 

Mr.  Huger.  Yes. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  have  any  of  those  vessels  been 
utilized  in  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Huger.  Sixteen  and  more  of  those  ships  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Navy  and  some  taken  over  by  the  Army.  A number  are  in  the 
trans- Atlantic  service ; some  of  the  ships  are  being  used  in  the  trans- 
pacific trade.  I do  not  think  any  of  those  ships  are  going  to  be  used 
in  the  coastwise  trade ; but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
used  in  the  coastwise  trade,  because  they  are  American  vessels,  and 
the  shipping  act  permits  such  use. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  Eut  we  did  authorize  you  to  take  over  those  foreign 
ships,  amounting  to  some  600,000  tons,  or  more,  for  use  in  the  coast- 
wise trade. 

Mr.  Huger.  Not  for  the  coastwise  trade  alone,  but  for  general  use, 
though  they  may  be  so  used. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  They  are  permitted  to  be  used  in  the  coastwise 
trade  ? 

Mr.  Huger.  Yes ; we  have  a ri^ht  to  use  them  in  that  trade. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  Of  course  it  is  generally  true  that  we  have  not 
enough  ships  for  the  trans- Atlantic  trade. 

Mr.  Huger.  There  is  a very  serious  shortage. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Isn’t  the  fact  simply  this,  that  right  now  we  are  badly 
needing  every  possible  facility  and  the  aid  and  use  of  every  trans- 
portation facility  we  have  or  can  get  ? And  if  we  had  a boat  going 
from  New  York  to  Galveston  without  getting  a cargo — although 
there  is  a cargo  there,  it  must  go  empty  oecause  of  our  laws — i^’t 
it  cutting  our  own  nose  off  to  spite  our  face  ? 

Mr.  Huger.  Exactly,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Because  of  some  theoretical,  obsolete  objection,  or 
rather  an  objection  to  allowing  foreign  ships  to  enter  our  coast  trade, 
based  on  normal  conditions.  Now,  when  all  of  the  rails  are  con- 
gested with  freight  we  make  them  go  empty,  from  cities  like  New 
York  to  Galveston,  Mobile,  or  Savannah,  because  of  this  old  law. 
And  we  can  not  use  foreign  vessels  to  relieve  the  congestion ; that  is 
the  condition? 

Mr.  Huger.  That  is  the  condition. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  that  connection,  about  the  shortage  of  vessels,  if 
the  chairman  will  permit  me,  I would  like  to  put  in  the  record  an 
article  taken  from  a newspaper,  in  which  it  states  that  Eobert  Dol- 
lar, head  of  the  Dollar  Steamship  Line,  who  several  months  ago 
made  a trip  to  the  Orient,  landed  a few  days  ago  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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He  announced  that  all  of  the  fleet  of  12  German  vessels  interned  at 
Manila  and  seized  by  the  United  States  upon  the  declaration  of  war 
had  been  secured  for  the  United  States  trans-Pacific  trade;  that  it  is 
understood  that  half  of  the  ships  would  be  assigned  to  the  Dollar 
Line  and  the  other  half  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  which 
already  has  several  of  the  vessels  on  charter.  So  evidently  they  are 
not  so  short  of  tonnage  as  you  thought,  in  that  trade. 

Mr.  Huger.  But  we  are  taking  ships  for  use  in  the  over-seas  trade 
every  day. 

Miv  White,  Jr.  It  is  true  that  ships  have  been  ordered  from  the 
coastwise  trade  and  are  being  used  in  the  foreign  trade? 

Mr.  Huger.  Yes,  a great  many;  and  every  day  we  are  taking  more 
of  them.  And  we  do  not  know  when  the  crisis  Will  come  and  we 
want  to  be  prepared. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  So  that  you  are  seeking  to  meet  an  isolated  case? 

Mr.  Huger.  We  are  seeking  to  meet  a pending  dangerous  emer- 
gency. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  And  you  have  spoken  of  two  instances. 

Mr.  Huger.,  Those  instances  are  illustrations  I happen  to  know  of 
my  own  knowledge.  They  have  been  brought  to  my  personal  atten- 
tion. We  can  not  use  those  vessels  to-day,  although  we  could  use 
them  to  great  advantage,  both  as  to  saving  money  and  performing 
service. 

Mr.  Rove.  Why  would  not  a bill  to  authorize  the  President  or  the 
Shipping  Board  to  waive  the  penalty  and  permit  a ship  to  do  special 
work  in  the  coastwise  trade  answer  your  very  purpose  during  the 
war?  You  see,  the  penalty  is  something  like  the  cargo  and  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Huger.  It  would  seem  to  me  it  would  be  the  broader  thing  not 
to  do  indirectly  what  we  should  do  directly.  That  is  the  way  it 
strikes  me,  as  you  put  the  question. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  difference  in  effect,  Mr.  Rowe,  would  be  this,  that 
you  would  call  on  the  President  to  waive  the  penalty  instead  of  sus- 
pending the  law. 

Mr.  Rowe.  If  he  is  authorized  to  waive  the  penalty,  they  could 
apply  to  the  Shipping  Board  on  every  one  of  those  things,  and  that 
waiver  would  come  very  readily  during  the  war;  but  that  would  not 
change  the  law  at  all,  it  would  not  be  suspending  the  law. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Oh,  yes;  it  would  be  temporarily  suspending  the  law, 
which  is  largely  what  we  are  aiming  to  do  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Rowe.  That  is  exactly  what  you  are  aiming  to  do  in  this  bill. 

^fr.  Hardy.  Oh,  no;  this  bill  is  broader  than  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Huger  regarding  a change 
or  amendment  to  the  bill  which  I am  going  to  propose.  Do  you  sup- 
pose if  we  gave  to  the  President,  if  in  his  opinion  the  interests  of  the 
TTnited  States  shall  require,  the  privilege  of  giving  special  permits 
to  v essels  which  will  be  valid  for  the  particular  voyage,  excepting  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  on  the  Great  Lakes  giving  them  a three  months’ 
privilige,  to  be  renewed  every  three  months— do  von  think  that  would 
fill  the  hill? 

Mr.  Huger.  I think  anyway  in  which  we  could  use  the  tonnage 
might  be  satisfactory.  I question  whether,  as  a practical  matter, 
handling  it  in  that  way  could  be  done  speedily  enough  to  save  ves- 
sels delay  and  serve  the  purpose.  For  instance,  if  we  were  called 
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upon  on  in  each  case  to  investigate  the  details  of  the  particular  ship- 
ment to  determine  whether  or  not  it  should  be  allowed  or  whether 
we  should  confer  with  coastwise  shipowfaers  to  determine  whether 
or  not  we  ought  to  allow  that  cargo  to  come  forward,  it  might  cause 
a serious  delay.  I am  quite  sure  that  in  any  arrangement  whereby  the 
Shipping  Board,  through  cooperation  with  the  shipowners,  could 
protect  the  coastwise  ships  from  being  denuded  of  their  coastwise 
business,  the  Shipping  Board,  under  such  authorization  as  appears  to 
meet  the  difficulties  under  this  bill,  will  be  glad  to  and  would  co- 
operate, because  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Supposing  the  customhouse  at  Galveston  should 
wire  you  there  was  a ship  there,  a foreign  ship,  which  could  load  a 
certain  tonnage,  and  there  was  no  other  ship  to  take  it,  and  it  wanted 
the  cargo  to  be  moved,  and  you  wire  back  “ Load  it.” 

Mr.  Huger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  would  give  a special  license;  the  customhouse 
would  be  permitted,  by  special  lincense,  to  permit  them  to  load  that 
cargo,  and  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  the  license  becomes  void.  Why 
could  not  that  be  done?  That  would  not  be  a very  hard  matter;  it 
would  not  be  probably  anything  more  than  you  have  to  do  under  the 
regulations.  And  you  see  we  do  not  want  to  leave  everything  to  the 
President  in  the  war ; he  has  too  much  to  do  now. 

Mr.  Huger.  That  could  be  left  to  any  department ; it  should  be  left 
by  the  President  to  the  Shipping  Board,  by  delegation  of  the  power 
under  this  act.  The  President  might  fix  the  limits,  as  suggested  in 
the  act,  in  order  to  provide  a certain  modus  vivendi  that  would  cover 
cases  of  coastwise  shipping.  The  board  could  make  the  rules. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  collector  of  customs  of  the  port  could  find 
out  whether  there  was  any  real,  genuine,  coastwise  ship  to  take  this 
cargo ; and  then,  if  not,  to  wire  you  and  get  such  permission. 

Mr.  Huger.  I am  in  position  to  say  that  I think  the  Shipping 
Board  would  be  better  able  to  do  that  than  the  collector  of  the  port. 
There  is  a plan  now  being  worked  out  to  have  a chart  made  so  that 
we  can  know  any  time  just  where  any  ship  is.  We  shall  ourselves 
know  not  only  where  a ship  is  but  where  she  is  bound.  So  we  should 
be  in  better  position  to  know  that,  perhaps,  than  the  collector  of  the 
port.  If,  however,  there  was  any  question,  we  would  certainly  get 
the  collector  of  the  port  to  aid  us.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
not  to  limit  it  so  that  every  small  piece  of  cargo  would  have  to  have 
a license,  as  it  would  be  a serious  handicap ; although  the  principle 
underlying  your  suggestion,  I think,  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Isn’t  it  a fact  that  this  would  cut  through  the  red 
tape  for  the  thousands  of  instances  incident  to  having  a law  under 
which  you  have  to  wire  for  permission  every  time  you  wanted  to  use 
a foreign  ship?  That  would  be  a very  handicapping  arrangement, 
anyhow. 

Mr.  Huger.  I think  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Every  time  a condition  arose  you  would  have  to  ap- 
peal to  the  authorities,  to  the  powers  that  be,  and  maybe  it  would 
take  a week  to  get  it  through. 

Mr.  Huger.  I think  the  Shipping  Board  should  be  trusted  in  these 
matters  to  protect  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Except  for  the  limited  interest  of  coastwise  ship- 
owners, who  are  diverting  their  vessels  frequently  to  the  better- 
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pa^^g  trans- Atlantic  trade,  is  there  any  reason  in  the  world  for  not 
letting  this  cargo  space  be  filled  with  freight  that  is  demanding 
transportation  i 

Mr.  Huger.  I can  not  see  any.  I assume  that  the  only  men  who 
mi^ht  be  in  opposition  are  those  who  might  claim  that  it  would  be 
an  mjury  to  the  business  of  coastwise  shipping  by  allowing  a foreign 
reristered  vessel  to  carry  their  tonnage. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  no  longer  a question  of  interfering  with  the 
shipbuilding  interests.  Our  yards  are  as  full  as  they  can  be  with 
orders  now.  It  is  only  a question  of  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
certain  ships  to  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  transportation  tetween 
our  ports.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  I understand,  the  situation  is  this:  By  employ- 
ing all  the  ships  now  in  the  coastwise  trade  there  is  a shortage  of 
tonnage  to  move  the  traffic  in  the  coastwise  trade ; and  it  is  only  to 
meet  that  condition  and  where  a forei^  ship  may  be  in  an  American 
port  and  have  cargo  space  available,  in  which  she  may  carry  cargo 
from  that  port  to  another  American  port  where  there  is  no  domestic 
tonnage  available  for  that  purpose,  that  the  foreign  ships  may  be 
utilized. 

Mr.  Huger.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I think  the  Shipping  Board  should  make 
it  apparent  to  this  committee,  if  it  can,  iust  what  the  conditions  are; 
what  the  necessities  are.  I am  sure  that  no  member  of  the  com- 
mittee has  any  disposition  to  do  anything  that  would  militate  against 
the  interests  of  our  own  shipping;  that  would  take  away  from  our 
own  vessels  under  the  American  flag  freight  that  they  can  handle 
and  give  it  to  foreign  lines.  It  is  only  where  our  domestic  ships 
can  not  aid  us,  in  the  interests  of  our  own  commerce  in  the  coastwise 
trade,  that  we  aim  as  an  emergency  matter  to  use  this  foreign  ton- 
nage. I understand  that  to  be  what  the  board  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  Huger.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  on  the  Great  Lakes — ^I  had  a conversation 
some  time  ago  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  regarding  conditions 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  vessels  come  down  from  Duluth  laden  with 
wheat  and  ores.  They  go  back  laden,  for  the  most  part,  with  coal. 
While  the  shortage  of  tonnage  in  past  years  did  not  exi^,  I under- 
stand it  does  exist  now,  but  to  what  extent  I do  not  know ; and  the 
shortage  of  tonnage  not  only  prevents  the  movement  of  ores  and 
wheat  from  the  Northwest,  but  it  prevents  the  return  cargoes  of  coal; 
and  the  shortage  is  felt  not  only  in  our  own  ports  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  but  on  the  Canadian  side  "as  well.  And  for  that  reason  the 
Canadian  Government  has  already,  by  decree,  authorized  American 
vessels  to  engage  in  their  coastwise  trade,  because  they  need  the  ton- 
nage ; they  need  that  help.  Now,  whether  w^e  need  their  help  or  not, 
I do  not  know.  But  if  welio,  and  if  by  this  interchange  of  tonnage 
or  use  of  tonnage  we  can  promote  the  interests  of  both  countries  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  war,  I would  not  think  any  preconceived  notion, 
that  there  should  be  reserved  to  American-built  vessels  the  American 
coastwise  trade,  should  stand  in  the  way  of  a war  emergency.  But 
that  situation  ought  to  be  made  clear  to  the  committee. 

There  is  just  one  other  point.  When  I introduced  this  bill,  which 
was  sent  to  me  by  the  Shipping  Board,  I called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  while  by  the  terms  or  the  bill  vessels  of  foreign  registry  might, 
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under  its  provisions,  be  admitted  to  the  coastwise  trade,  yet  its  pro- 
visions were  not  broad  enough  to  admit  foreign-built  vessels,  which 
are  permitted  to  register  under  the  act  of  August  18,  1914,  for  the 
foreign  trade,  to  come  into  our  coastwise  trade.  It  would  not  give 
them  the  same  privilege,  although  they  are  American  owned.  And 
for  that  reason  an  amended  bill  was  sent  down  here  to  me,  and  also 
to  Senator  Fletcher,  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  cover 
that  inadvertent  discrimination.  Senator  Fletcher  introduced  the 
amended  bill  in  the  Senate;  but  I did  not  introduce  it  in  the  House. 
I thought  I would  wait  until  we  came  to  consider  the  bill.  The 
amended  bill  in  the  Senate  is  2733.  It  provides : 

That  during  the  present  war  or  emergency  the  President  may,  if,  in  his 
opinion,  the  interests  of  the  United  States  so  require,  permit  by  proclamation 
foreign-built  vessels  registered  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  vessels 
of  foreign  registry  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Unuited  States  within 
such  limits  and  under  such  provisions  as  he  shall  deem  wise. 

I could  not  see  any  reason  why  those  vessels  admitted  to  American 
registry  under  the  act  of  August  18,  1914,  should  not  have  the  same 
privileges  in  the  coastwise  trade  as  vessels  under  foreign  registry. 

Mr.  Eowe.  You  refer  to  vessels  of  Norwegian  owners  being  built 
here  at  the  time  the  war  broke  out  or  in  our  ports — vessels  being 
built  for  the  Norwegians,  the  English^  and  others? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope we  passed  the  act  of  August  18,  1914,  by  which  foreign-built 
vessels  owned  by  American  citizens  might  be  admitted  to  American 
registry  for  the  foreign  trade.  For  instance^  the  United  Fruit  Co.’s 
vessels,  the  Standard  Oil  vessels,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Colo- 
ration’s vessels  had  been  built  abroad,  and  they  came  under  American 
registry  under  that  act  but  were  limited  in  their  activities  to  the 
foreign  trade,  I say  there  is  no  reason,  if  we  admit  vessels  of  for- 
eign registry  to  the  coastwise  trade,  why  those  other  vessels  should 
not,  if  available,  also  be  admitted  to  the  coastwise  trade.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  I assume  they  are  all  actively  engaged  now  in  the  for- 
eign trade;  but  they  might  be  in  an  American  port  and  go  empty 
from  one  port  to  another.  And  they  should  have  the  same  privilege 
anyhow,  as  they  are  American  owned. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  if  we  had  a foreign  vessel  there  and 
one  of  our  own  registry,  but  both  built  foreign,  they  should  have  the 
same  privilege  whether  they  are  foreign  owned  or  not — ^there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  have  the  same  privilege. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  what  I am  trying  to  make  plain. 
Are  there  any  other  questions  of  Mr.  Huger?  If  not,  we  will  hear 
from  some  one  else,  and  I will  ask  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  come 
later  and  give  us  such  suggestions  as  he  has  to  offer. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  I have  one  or  two  questions  which  I should  like  to 
ask.  What  was  the  coastwise  tonnage  at\he  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1914,  if  that  information  is  available  ? 

Mr.  Huger.  I have  not  those  figures  with  me,  but  I can  get  that 
tonnage  for  you. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  What  is  the  coastwise  tonnage  now,  or  what  are 
the  last  figures  you  have? 

Mr.  Huger.  I have  some  figures  here,  but  I do  not  know  whether 
I should  give  the  information  out  publicly  or  not. 
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Mr.  White,  Jr.  Has  there  been  any  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
coastwise  tonnage  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Huger.  There  is  some  increase  in  tonnage  of  ships  having  the 
privilege  of  engaging  in  the  coastwise  trade,  but  the  exact  amount  I 
do  not  mow. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  Exclusive  of  the  600,000  tons  of  the  foreign  ships 
we  took  over? 

Mr.  Huger.  Yes;  exclusive  of  them. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  the 
coastwise  trade  during  the  war  exclusive  of  that? 

Mr.  Huger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  mean  tonnage? 

Mr.  Huger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Those  foreign  vessels  would  not  go  in  the  coastwise 
trade  under  that. 

Mr.  Huger.  They  can. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  can,  but  there  are  not  any  of  them  being  utilized 
for  that. 

Mr.  Huger.  They  are  not  available  for  that;  they  are  in  other 
service. 

Mr.  Kowe.  They  are  mostly  deep-sea  vessels,  so  they  are  not  used 
in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  The  thing  about  this  that  troubles  me  is  that  you 
have  600,000  tons  of  these  foreign  ships  authorized  to  be  used  in  the 
coastwise  trade  which  you  are  not  utilizing  in  that  trade,  and  you 
have  the  increase  which  has  come  in  the  coa^wise  tonnage;  neverthe- 
less, you  now  propose,  as  I get  it,  to  strike  down  a policy  which  has 
been  adhered  to  for  a hundred  years  to  meet  these  isolatra  instances, 
which  is  a thing  I do  not  like  to  see  done,  because  whether  it  is  an 
obsolete  policy  or  not  it  has  worked  well. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  is  this:  We  took  over  600,000  tons  of 
German  ships.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  they  may  be 
used  in  the  coastwise  trade,  but  they  are  in  fact  used  in  the  over-seas 
trade.  And  we  have  taken  off  other  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade, 
and  we  are  also  building  vessels  and  putting  them  in  commission  as 
rapidly  as  we  can.  But  they  do  not  add  anything  to  our  coastwise 
trade  in  fact,  although  they  nave  the  privilege  of  the  coastwise  trade 
for  the  period  of  the  war. 

Take  the  American-Hawaiian  steamships.  There  were  27  of  those 
vessels,  a very  fine  type  of  ship.  They  were  formerly  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  trade,  but  after  the  war  began  they  were  diverted  to  the 
foreign  trade.  And  there  has  been  that  loss  to  the  coastwise  trade. 
Then  you  take  vessels  belonging  to  the  regular  lines  in  the  coastwise 
trade.  At  the  instance  of  the  Government,  to  meet  the  emergency, 
the  owners  consented  that  their  best  ships,  their  most  seaworthy 
ships,  might  be  diverted  to  the  foreign  trade,  and  they  are  lost  to  the 
coastwise  trade  during  this  emergency  or  during  the  period  of  the 
war.  Many  of  them  are  being  utilized  as  transports  now  for  our 
troops  and  for  other  Army  and  Navy  purposes.  It  is  the  withdrawal 
of  the  ships  in  the  coastwise  trade  for  foreign  service  and  to  meet 
the  losses  by  the  submarines  that  this  temporary  emergency  is  cre- 
ated, as  I understand  it. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Chairman,  isn’t  it  correct  that  at  present  of  the 
ships  actually  engaged  in  our  coastwise  trade  there  is  a decrease  in 
the  tonnage  rather  than  an  increase  since  the  war? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  This  gentleman  just  said  there  was  an  increase. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I want  to  call  attention  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
tonnage  for  the  coastwise  trade  of  every  ship  that  has  the  coastwise 
privilege,  but  there  are  a whole  lot  of  ships  that  have  been  diverted 
to  the  foreign  trade,  and  actually  there  is  a decrease  in  the  tonnage 
engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  Is  there  any  decrease  in  that? 

The  Chairman.  Every  ship  built  in  the  United  States  is  entitled 
to  registry  for  the  foreign  trade  and  the  coastwise  trade,  and  our 
tonnage  has  increased. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  Is  there  any  increase  or  has  there  been  a decrease 
of  the  tonnage  actually  in  use  in  the  coastwise  trade  ? 

The  Chairman.  I think  that  information  ought  to  be  available, 
and  before  we  get  through  with  these  hearings  I hope  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  the  proposition  the  chairman  stated  a minute 
ago — ^that  the  Shipping  Board  ought  to  show  us. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  Oh,  yes;  I think  we  ought  to  have  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  I would  like  to  say,  if  there  is  any  other  member 
of  the  Shipping  Board  that  has  any  information  on  that  subject,  I 
would  be  very  glad  if  Mr.  Huger  would  suggest  to  the  Shipping 
Board  that  they  come  before  the  committee  and  present  it;  and  I 
will  also  suggest  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  some  one  repre- 
senting the  Department  of  Commerce  come  before  us,  because  all  of 
the  data  regarding  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade  are  kept  by  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  ought  to  have  that 
information. 

Mr,  HtJGER.  I have  here  a list  of  vessels  which  we  have  taken  out 
of  the  coastwise  trade  and  are  using  in  the  over-seas  trade,  but  I 
hesitate  to  give  the  names  of  those  vessels  and  their  tonnage  in  a 
public  hearing  at  this  time.  I do  not  know  whether  it  ought  to  be 
done  advisedly. 

Mf.  Edmonds.  Have  you  a list  also  of  the  ships  that  have  entered 
in  the  coastwise  trade  ? 

Mr.  Huger.  No. 

Mr.  Edmonds  There  are  quite  a few  of  them. 

Mr.  Huger.  There  have  been  some  vessels,  I think. 

STATEMENT  OE  EDWAED  G.  PLTJMMEE,  ESQ.,  OE  BATH,  ME.,  EEF- 
EESENTINO  THE  ATLANTIC  GAEEIEES’  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Plummer.  I am  here  representing  the  Atlantic  Carriers  Asso- 
ciation, an  organization  of  sail  and  steam  freighters.  I should  have 
preferred  to  have  waited  until  the  Secretary  had  been  before  the 
committee,  because  I took  up  the  matter  of  this  bill  at  the  recent  con- 
ference which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  had  with  the  ship  men  and 
w ith  the  seamen,  and  the  Secretary  at  that  time  personally  assured 
me  (although  publicly  in  the  meeting  he  called  me  by  name)  that  this 
bill  was  only  intended  to  cover  emergencies,  and  he  recited  what  they 
were. 
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The  statement  which  has  just  been  made  confirms  such  informa- 
tion as  I have  been  able  to  get,  namely,  that  there  are  only  isolated 
cases  where  this  law  would  be  of  any  use,  and  I assume  that  we  will 
all  agree  that  isolated  cases  are  not  sufficient  justification  for  repeal- 
ing a law  which  has  proved  its  benefit  for  a hundred  years.  It  has 
been  referred  to  as  obsolete,  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  obsolete 
law  the  great  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.’s  fleet  would  never 
have  been  in  existence.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  assistance  which 
the  Government  gave,  several  of  those  ships  which  recently  carried 
our  troops  to  France  would  not  have  been  in  existence. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  the  first  question  this  committee  will  meet  is 
this:  Are  the  advantages  which  will  come  from  this  bill  sufficient 
to  justify  the  sacrifice  we  must  make?  I assume  the  people  in  this 
marine  legislation  do  not  want  to  repeat  the  old  Chinese  trick  of 
burning  down  a house  every  time  they  want  a little  roast  pig;  and 
I submit  whether  there  is  not  another  way  in  which  the  isolated  cases 
which  arise  here  can  not  be  dealt  with.  ' I know  and  every  practical 
ship  man  knows  that  we  need  officers.  There  is  a lack  of  officers. 
I recall  the  case  of  a Miljer  & Houghton  vessel  a little  while  ago,  of  a 
little  auxiliary  schooner  down  in  New  Orleans  wliich  could  not  get 
a third  engineer.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  hard  work  to  get  these 
expert  officers.  They  simply  telegraphed  up  to  the  commissioner  of 
navigation  and  down  went  a telegram  to  the  collector  of  the  port  at 
New  Orleans  and  out  went  the  vessel. 

Now,  for  emergency  vessels,  for  an  emergency  situation,  every 
practical  ship  man  knows  it  would  only  be  necessary,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, for  a telegram  to  come  up  here  that  such  a vessel,  at  such  and 
such  a port,  is  available  to  carry  cargo  to  Boston,  and  back  goes  a 
telegram  issuing  a temporary  license,  and  it  is  all  done. 

Now,  there  are  a number  of  questions  which  arise. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Plummer,  do  you  mean  to  say  to-day,  with  the 
law  positively  prohibiting  any  vessels  under  foreign  registry  carrying 
freight  between  United  States  ports,  that  the  department  issues  an 
order  violating  that  law? 

Mr.  Plummer,  Oh,  no.  I cited,  as  an  illustration,  what  we  did  in 
the  case  of  the  seaman’s  law.  You  know  your  manning  law  requires 
a certain  number  of  officers  aboard  a vessel. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes;  and  the  law  authorizes  the  President  to  suspend 
the  requirement  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Plummer.  They  have  not  suspended  the  law  at  all,  but  when 
it  is  shown  to  the  commissioner  of  navigation  that  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  get  an  officer  there,  down  goes  an  order  to  let  the  vessel  go 
without  the  required  force  which  your  law  calls  for. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Under  a provision  of  the  law  authorizing  a suspen- 
sion of  that  requirement. 

Mr.  ^U3IMER.  Yes.  It  is  only  a few  years  ago  that  a President  of 
the  United  States  thought  it  necessarv  to  load  a foreign  vessel  with 
coal  at  Norfolk  and  take  it  to  San  Francisco.  That  was  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  very  obsolete  statute,  but  she  was  sent 
around,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  was  about  eight  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  had  a President  then  who 
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Mr.  Plummer.  We  had  a President  who  was  somewhat  active  in 
those  days. 

They  have  referred  to  the  Great  Lakes  business.  It  was  only  a 
few  years  ago  that  Canada  passed  her  coastwise  law.  And  we  now 
allow  Canadian  vessels  to  carry  between  American  ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  Canada  allows  American  vessels  to  carry  between 
Canadian  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes;  but  we  have  not  repealed  the 
statute.  You  refer  to  it  as  some  old  obsolete  statute,  but  where  the 
emergency  is  considered  sufficient,  cover  that  case  and  see  that  the 
work  is  done.  So  that  I submit  it  is  perfectly  simple. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  proposition  is,  then,  to  leave  the  law  on  the 
statute  books  and  violate  it  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Or,  if  you  choose  to  put  it  that  way 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Plummer.  That  is  exactly  like  the  question  put  to  a man  in 
court  by  a lawyer.  He  said,  “ Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were 
sober  at  that  meeting  ? ” Of  course  the  implication  was  that  he  was 
habitually  drunk,  and  he  had  to  answer  that  he  was  sober,  which 
gave  the  wrong  impression. 

We  are  told  now  that  this  is  a war  measure.  But  you  repeal  this 
statute  and  what  is  going  to  follow  after  the  war?  That  is  the  period 
we  must  look  to.  You  can  not  find  any  general  fleet  of  vessels  ready 
to  enter  this  coastwise  trade,  except  certain  ships  that  have  an 
ulterior  motive.  I do  not  want  to  discuss  certain  international  ques- 
tions that  will  arise  here,  but  the  committee  in  executive  session 
can  go  into  it.  I will  just  make  this  suggestion.  Assume  that  the 
Chinese  have  developed  in  the  last  few  years  large  Pacific  liners, 
which  have  made  old  ships  used  in  the  Pacific  trade  (and  there  were 
hundreds  of  them)  too  small  for  that  trade.  They  were,  however,  all 
right  for  our  coastwise  trade. 

You  gentlemen  understand  what  has  already  been  suggested,  that 
the  great  ocean-going  ships  are  not  adapted  for  the  coastwise  trade. 
As  the  chairman  si^gested,  the  great  German  ships  are  not  fit  for  the 
coastwise  trade.  Une  does  not  take  a vessel  engaged  in  carrying 
general  freight  to  carry  coal.  Maybe  she  can  not  carry  coal.  You 
could  not  use  the  fruit  line  steamers  to  carry  coal.  A vessel  has  to 
be  designed  to  suit  the  cargoes,  and  she  has  to  be  suitable  for  par- 
ticular kinds  of  cargoes.  Then,  those  vessels  range  from  2,000  to 
6,000  tons.  They  are  not  economical  to  run  in  the  ocean  trade ; but 
this  law  opens  up  the  Pacific  coast  trade.  We  know  the  feeling 
regarding  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast;  know  the  feeling  of  the 
seaman’s  union  there.  Suppose  those  ships  go  into  that  trade,  then 
where  are  we?  You  are  facing  the  same  thing  England  faced  when 
the  seamen  struck  over  there  not  long  ago  for  certain  reasons.  Does 
anyone  doubt  to-day,  truthfully,  that  the  minute  those  Chinese  or 
others  like  them  go  into  competition  with  those  men,  that  you  will 
get  an  international  situation  that  would  not  be  justified  by  any 
little  advantages  that  could  come  from  this  legislation?  because  the 
advantages  will  be  little. 

I am  glad  the  Secretary  is  to  be  here.  We  should  have,  as  the 
charimnu  suggested,  these  specific  cases  where  this  law  will  be 
beneficial. 

Here,  as  the  chairman  just  said,  the  Canadians  are  short  of  ves- 
sels on  the  Great  Lakes,  so  they  call  in  American  vessels  to  help  out. 
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If  that  is  the  case,  can  they  spare  any  vessels  to  come  down  here? 
The  trans- Atlantic  freight  rates  are  so  high  now  that  they  are  taking 
vessels  from  all  directions.  What  neutral  ship  is  going  to  give  up 
that  trade  in  order  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  now! 

But  after  this  war,  whien  the  commercial  fight  will  then  be  on  as 
never  before,  then  if  the  United  States  has  opened  up  its  ports,  has 
given  these  people  who  are  at  least  commercially  hostile  to  us  a 
chance  to  become  acquainted  with  the  features  of  every  one  of  our 
important  harbors,  know  all  of  the  currents,  know'  the  coasts  know 
all  that  information  which  every  practical  seaman  knows  is  of  the 
highest  value,  however  it  may  strike  students — when  we  meet  that 
proposition,  then  we  will  need  the  ships. 

I have  here  a tabulation  of  the  ships  under  the  American  flag 
showing  what  has  happended  since  186k 
•The  Chairman.  Let  us  not  go  into  ancient  history.  Is  there  any 
present  emergency;  that  is  the  only  thing  I think  we  ought  to  h!e 
concerned  about.  I think  we  are  broad  enough  to  say  that ; so  don’t 
w'aste  our  time  by  going  into  ancient  history. 

Mr.  Plummer.  I simply  referred  to  that  because  the  law  has  been 
referred  to  as  obsolete,  and  I do  not  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  I am  frank  to  say  I have  never  yet  made  up  my 
mind  that  it  is,  and  that  is  one  question  on  which  Brother  Hardy 
and  I never  have  been  able  to  anee. 

Mr.  Plummer.  Here  is  another  point  that  certainly  meets  this 
very  situation.  The  Shipping  Boara  is  going  to  have  a great  emer> 
gency  fleet  at  some  time,  which  will  need  to  be  manned.  We  raised 
this  ^estion  over  at  that  convention,  and  the  situation  is  such  that 
Mr.  Furuseth  made  the  proposition  to  Secretary  Wilson  that  they 
chanTC  the  rules  and  allow  German  and  Austrian  seamen  to  be  en- 
gaged on  our  ships,  because,  he  said,  we  needed  the  men.  He  realized 
the  shortage.  I was  glad  to  see  Secretarjr  Wilson  oppose  such  a 
proposition.  Of  course,  ship  operators,  if  simply  selfishly  acting  in 
the  matter,  would  want  all  the  sailors  there  were,  hostile  or  other- 
wise ; but  it  is  not  their  desire  to  have  such  men,  and,  as  I said,  the 
Secretary  opposed  it. 

Now,  as  I said,  the  present  situation  is  such  that  there  seems  to  be 
an  opportunity  to  build  up  the  American  merchant  marine,  because 
of  the  opportunity  for  young  men  to  find  positions  there  which  will 
be  attractive.  At  present  wages  aboard  vessels  in  the  coastwise 
trade — ^which  is  just  as  safe  as  operating  on  one  of  the  street  cars 
out  here  in  this  street — are  from  $60  to  $70  a month,  and  there  are 
opjiortunities  to  grow.  That  Americans  will  go  to  sea  when  there  is 
a future  for  them  has  been  proven  time  and  time  again  by  some 
ancient  history.  And  now  if  they  see  there  is  to  be  this  opportunity 
when  the  war  closes,  you  will  find  plenty  of  young  men  going  to  sea, 
and  we  can  man  your  emergency  fleet.  But  the  minute  you  open  the 
coastwise  trade,  every  practical  ship  man  I am  acquainted  with  says 
he  does  not  believe  you  will  ever  be  able  to  close  it  again ; that  inter- 
national questions  will  come  up,  and  that  the  coastwise  fleet  will 
follow  the  foreign  fleet — disappear. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  as  a lawyer  and  practical  sea- 
man that  if  this  act  were  passed,  limiting  it  to  the  period  of  the  war, 
it  would  create  any  international  question  that  would  embarrass  us 
after  the  emergency  had  passed  ? 
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Mr.  Plummer.  Oh,  no,  indeed^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  don’t  discuss  that  question. 

Mr.  Plummer.  No,  indeed;  but  I am  telling  you  what  practical 
ship  men  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  maybe  you  taught  them  that. 

Mr.  Plummer.  No  ; they  taught  me  that  before  I came  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a scarecrow  I do  not  think  exists.  You 
ought  to  disabuse  their  minds  if  they  entertain  any  such  opinion 
as  that. 

Mr.  Plummer.  There  are  some  men  that  do  not  believe  any  such 
result  will  follow.  One  of  them  is  one  of  the  managers  of  my  asso- 
ciation, Louis  K.  Thurlow,  who  last  Monday  bought  a new  ship 
because  he  believes  if  this  law  does  pass — ^he  does  not  think  it  will — 
but  if  it  does,  then  the  Government  will  be  strong  enough  to  repeal 
it.  But  there  are  other  experienced  men,  like  "VS^slow  and  Percy, 
of  Bath,  and  others,  who  do  not  believe  it,  and,  as  a result,  they  are 
not  building  any  ships  for  themselves;  they  are  simply  engaging  in 
Government  work. 

But  the  point  I want  to  make  is  this,  that  practically  it  does  not 
matter  whether  a statement  is  true  or  false,  so  long  as  parties  whom 
that  statement  is  designed  to  affect  believe  it  is  false.  It  does  not 
take  much  to  scare  young  men  from  the  sea.  We  have  proven  that. 
When  the  revival  came  in  1870,  young  men  began  to  go  to  sea.  That 
is  all  a matter  of  record.  Then  came  the  lerislation  of  1872  affecting 
shipping,  and  they  stopped  going  to  sea.  But  at  present  y^e  have  a 
school  at  Booth  Bay  Harbor,  where  the  young  men  are  getting  ready 
to  go  to  sea. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  was  the  legislation  of  1872  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  That  was  the  first  legislation  which  provided  for 
a schedule  of  food  and  certain  other  conditions  which  certain  ship- 
ping laws  provided. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  aware  there  was  no  schedule  of  food  pre- 
scribed that  was  not  subject  to  alteration  by  the  terms  of  the  contract 
between  the  master  and  the  seamen,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  I do  not  know  of  any  such  provision,  but  there 
may  be. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  statute;  but  when  that  says  a certain 
schedule  of  food  is  to  be  provided,  it  is  provided,  however,  that  the 
terms  may  be  altered  by  contract. 

Mr.  Plummer.  Of  course,  all  parties  may  agree  to  a contract;  it 
is  nothing  mandatory.* 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  law  of  1872,  you  think,  definitely 

Mr.  Plummer.  I am  not  indul^ng  in  ancient  history ; I am  simply 
stating  how  little  it  takes  to  scare  men  from  the  sea,  how  that 
microscopic  bit  of  legislation  effected  it  at  that  time,  and  how  little 
it  takes.  I am  speaking  from  the  record. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  believe  that  had  anything  to  do  with  stopping 
their  going  on  the  ships  in  the  trans- Atlantic  trade  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  There  is  not  any  question  but  what  it  did.  I was 
brought  right  up  among  those  people  engaged  entirely  in  the 
foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I am  trying  to  find  out  what  that  schedule  of  food 
was  that  stopped  seagoing. 
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Mr.  Plummer.  Why  am  I not  a shipmaster  to-day  instead  of  a 
mere  lawyer?  ^ Because  I could  not  see  any  prospect  there.  And 
other  men  are  just  the  same  as  I am.  But,  as  J said,  the  point  is  not 
whether  a statement  is  true  or  false^  but  do  you  want  to  (fc  anything 
to  discourage  those  young  men  coming  to  the  ships  to  man  these 
emergency  vessels  when  you  have  to  have  them  ? 

Mr.  Hardt.  Do  you  think  any  schedule  of  food  scared  any  young 
men  from  the  sea  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  I am  not  talking  about  that 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Plummer.  I am  talking  about  this  law  which  you  have  under 
consideration  here. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  are  illustrating  it  by  the  law  of  1872,  which 
you  say  scared  young  men  from  the  sea  by  the  food  schedule  which 
it  provided. 

Mr.  Plummer.  I simply  mentioned  that  as  one  of  the  features  of 
the  law  of  1872  and  say 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  were  the  other  features?  I am  trying  to  find 
out  what  that  law  was  that  killed  our  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Plummer.  Another  feature  was  the  measurement  law.  We 
have  been  over  this  so  many  times,  I know  the  judge  will  call  me 
down,  and  I don’t  want  to  go  into  it  now. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I have  challenged  everyone  for  so  long 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  emergency  for  this  legislation? 
That  is  what  we  want  to  find  out  now. 

Mr.  Plummer.  The  two  points  I want  to  make  against  this  legisla- 
tion are  that,  so  far  as  I can  learn,  there  are  only  isolated  cases 
where  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  necessary,  and  they  can  be 
met  as  they  have  been  met  heretofore;  secondly 

The  Chairman.  Eight  at  that  point:  You  say  they  can  be  met  as 
they  have  been  met  heretofore;  in  other  words,  any  foreign  vessel 
may  be  permitted  to  carry  cargo  from  one  American  port  to  another 
and  incur  the  penalties  of  the  law,  and  then  those  penalties  be  re- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Plummer.  That  is  the  wav  it  has  been  done;  and  I would 
think  that  the  suggestion  the  gentleman  made  here,  that  we  arrange 
for  special  licenses,  would  be  another  way. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  got  to  be  arranged  for  by  legislation, 
hasn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Pli'mmer.  As  I said  at  the  very  outset,  we  are  not  opposing 
any  proposition  that  will  permit  these  necessary  thinm  to  be  done. 
1 tried  to  say  that  at  the  very  beginning.  So  faV  as  I mow,  there  is 
no  ship  man  opposed  to  meeting  the  necessities  of  the  case,  but  we  say 
tills  is  not  the  way  to  meet  it.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  such  sweep- 
ing repeal  as  proposed  here.  And  I mentioned  these  things  as  some 
of  the  reasons  why  it  ought  not  be  passed. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  know  how  the  committee  feel,  but  I be- 
lieve they  are  interested  in  knowing  what  the  emergency  is,  and  then 
those  other  questions  they  can  discuss  themselves. 

Mr.  Rowe.  I think  that  is  exactly  what  we  have  got  to  know.  I 
wouhl  like  to  hear  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  members 
of  the  Shipping  Board  that  do  know  and  have  the  information. 
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STATEHEKT  OF  J.  H.  BUNCH,  ESQ.,  OF  SEATTLE,  WASH.,  EEFRE- 
SENTING  THE  ALASKA  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Bunch.  The  Alaska  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity?  i 

Mr.  Bunch.  Traffic  man;  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  of  Seattle. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  lines  of  vessels  trade  between  Pacific 
ports  and  Alaska? 

Mr.  Bunch.  Four  or  five  American  lines ; four,  I think. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Bunch.  The  Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  the  Pacific  Steamship  Co., 
the  Humboldt  Steamship  Co.,  and  the  Seattle  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  How  maiw  vessels  are  there  of  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.  operating  between  Pacific  ports  and  Alaska  ? 

Mi*.  Bunch.  Sixteen. 

The  Chairman.  Of  about  what  average  tonnage? 

Mr.  Bunch.  The  total  is  about  26,000, 1 think.  There  are  a dozen 
of  about,  say,  from  1,800  to  3,000.  The  others  are  smaller  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  number  of  the  vessels  operated 
by  these  other  companies  you  have  named  ? 

Mr.  Bunch.  Yes,  I think  so.  Probably  seven  or  eight  by  the  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Co.,  two  by  the  Seattle  Steamship  Co.,  and  one  by 
the  Humboldt  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  any  of  those 
companies  been  withdrawn  for  the  deep-sea  or  foreign  trade  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war? 

Mr,  Bunch.  No;  we  figure  they  are  all  too  small  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a fact,  though,  we  want  to  know.  Is  there 
any  existing  shortage  in  tonnage  between  Pacific  ports  and  Alaska? 

Mr.  Bunch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Bunch.  We  are  interested,  too,  because  there  are  other  lines 
operating  there.  There  are  two  foreign  lines  operating  now  between 
Seattle  and  southeastern  Alaska,  at  least,  and  you  must  remember 
that  Alaska  is  located  so  that  there  is  absolutely  no  rail  communi- 
cation, and  no  possibility  of  any  rail  communication,  and  the  people 
must  depend  on  sea  transportation  and,  also,  they  must  get  all  of 
their  supplies,  everything  in  the  way  of  commissary  supplies,  ma- 
chinery, material,  and  everything  in  the  way  of  equipment  they  use, 
from  the  United  States.  The  coastwise  laws,  of  course,  do  not  allow 
foreign  lines  to  participate  in  the  freight  traffic,  but  they  do  allow 
them  to  participate  in  the  passenger  traffic,  and  two  Canadian  lines 
operate  between  Seattle  and  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  immedi- 
ately north  of  Seattle,  to  points  in  southeastern  Alaska.  One  of  those 
is  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  the  other  is  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  both 
of  course  owned  by  the  big  railroad  lines  and  practically  by  the 
Canadian  Government,  and  Doth,  we  figure,  would  like  to  get  in  the 
American  business  there,  and  especially  the  Grand  Trunk,  which  has 
so  declared. 

Mr.  White.  How  many  ships  have  they? 

Mr.  Bunch.  The  Grand  Trunk  has  five  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
has  more.  They  operate  three  or  four  to  Alaska.  The  point  with 
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US  is  the  fact  that  these  lines  operate  there  now,  and  if  this  coast- 
wise privilege  is  extended  to  them  they  will  cut  right  into  all  that 
American  business  there,  that  Alaskan  commerce,  which  has  been 
built  up  by  American  labor,  American  capital,  and  American  steam- 
ship lines.  Another  thing,  the  production  of  Alai^a  is  principally 
limited  to  two  commodities  needed  in  this  war;  that  is,  copper  and 
canned  salmon  and  other  fish  products — fresh  and  frozen  and  salted 
fish.  The  canned  salmon  products  amounted  last  year  to  something 
like  120,000  tons,  net,  of  food,  and  the  best  food  there  is  for  the 
armies.  About  half  of  that  is  handled  by  commercial  lines  operated 
up  there.  The  production  of  copper  ore  probably  amounts  to  a fifth 
of  the  total  production  of  the  United  States.  If  the  American  ships 
are  taken  away  that  business  can  not  be  taken  care  of,  and  the 
present  Canadian  lines  could  not  begin  to  take  care  of  all  of  that. 
They  would  simply  cut  into  the  business  and  spoil  it  for  the  American 
lines.  And  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  salmon  and  copper  it  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  take  into  that  trade,  to  debberately  take 
into  that  trade,  other  foreign  ships  equal  in  number,  equal  in  ca- 
pacity and  equal  in  equipment  and  all  that,  to  the  American  ships 
that  would  be  taken  away. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  enough  American  ships  now  engaged 
in  that  trade  to  take  care  of  that  business? 

Mr.  Bunch.  It  has  absolutely  been  taken  care  of  without  any 
question,  and  is  being  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  what  reason  do  you  expect  there  would  be  for 
authorizing  foreign  ships  to  enter  it,  if  you  have  plenty  of  tonnage 
now? 

Mr.  Bunch.  Here  is  a little  article  which  appeared  in  the  Alaska 
Daily  Empire  of  Friday,  July  13, 1917,  published  at  Juneau,  Alaska, 
an  interview  with  Mr.  J.  D.  McAuley,  special  agent  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  line,  in  which  he  states  that  within  six  months  an  arrangement 
is  to  be  made  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  Government 
whereby  Canadian  boats  will  be  enabled  to  handle  American  busi- 
ness between  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska,  and  that  that  is  to  come  about 
because  the  American  Government  is  to  withdraw  the  large  Ameri- 
can boats. 

(The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

<’ANAOIAN  BOATS  MAY  HANDUE  AMSRICAN  TBABB — ^J.  D.  M’AUI.BY  PBEDICTS  A BIG 

('HA NOE  IN  THE  TBANSFOBTATION  OF  THE  NOBTH — WAB-TIMS  CONDITIONS — ^LABGE 

AMERICAN  BOATS  MAY  BE  PBE88ED  INTO  8EB^^CE  FOB  WAB  DUTIES. 

.J.  D.  McAuley,  traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent  for  Alaska,  with  head- 
quarters in  Prince  Rupert,  passed  Juneau  on  the  Prince  George  last  night 
making  the  round  trip  to  Skagway  on  that  steamer.  On  the  return  of  the 
George  Mr.  McAuley  will  stop  off  here  for  several  days  before  returning  south. 
Mr.  McAuley  has  many  friends  in  .Juneau,  having  been  stationed  here  for  many 
years  previous  to  being  transferred  to  Prince  Rupert. 

Mr.  McAuley  and  the  officers  of  the  Prince  George  freely  predicted  last 
niglit  that  within  six  months  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Governments  will 
reach  an  agreement  whereby  the  Canadian  steamers  will  be  plying  coastwise 
and  carrying  local  freight  and  passengers  between  American  ports  for  the 
period  of  the  war. 

Mr.  McAnley  stated  that  this  arrangement  is  now  in  force  on  the  €h*eat 
I.aikes  and  that  the  American  and  Canadian  boats  are  working  both  freUhf 
and  passengers  between  two  Canadian  ports  as  the  case  may  be. 

Tt  is  stated  that  the  rumors  are  going  the  rounds  of  transportation  circles 
that  the  United  States  Government  is  planning  on  taking  over  the  larger  of 
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the  Seattle-San  Francisco  steamers,  to  be  followed  by  the  larger  of  the  Alaskan 
steamers,  leaving  the  Canadian  boats,  which  are  not  suitable  for  trans-Atlantic 
service  and  the  smaller  American  boats,  to  handle  the  Alaskan  trade,  the 
San  Francisco  trade  to  be  handled  by  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  the  Government  had  to  have  those  boats,  do  you 
think  it  ought  to  sit  there  and  refuse  to  let  them  supply  tiie  space 
with  something  else? 

Mr.  Bunch.  No  ; not  if  the  Government  needs  those  boats. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  reading  there  an  article  written  by  some 
newspaper  man  who  does  not  Imow  half  as  much  about  it  as  we  do. 

Mr.  Bunch.  No;  I ahi  reading  what  a Grand  Trunk  representa- 
tive stated  he  was  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  ^ink  he  knows  more  than  we  do ; more  than 
Congress  or  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Bunch.  No;  not  more  than  Congress  does. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  those  boats  belonging  to  the  four  lines 
you  mentioned  suitable  for  the  over-seas  trade? 

Mr.  Bunch.  We  do  not  think  they  are,  but  the  Shipping  Board 
might  think  diflFerently. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  largest  one;  what  is  its  tonnage? 

Mr.  Bunch.  It  is  3,000  tons;  3,000  tons  deadweight  capacity — 
an  oil-burning  steamer. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  How  many  ships  have  you  of  that  capacity,  only 
one? 

Mr.  Bunch.  Two. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  They  are  all  they  would  be  likely  to  take? 

Mr.  Bunch.  There  is  another  one  of  about  2,800  tons,  and  then 
they  drop  down  to  2,400  and  2,200. 

Mr.  Bankhead.  Are  there  any  of  what  we  call  tramp  steamers 
that  go  into  Alaska? 

Mr.  Bunch.  That  is  the  one  thing  about  Alaska.  Alaska  is  situ- 
ated as  though  it  were  on  a branch  line  of  a railroad.  You  have  got 
deliberately  to  send  every  ship  to  Alaska  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
absolutely  not  on  the  way  or  on  the  route  between  any  two  ports  in 
the  world.  The  Canadian  Pacific  boat  line  was  established  to  operate 
between  Vancouver  and  Skagway  to  handle  the  Yukon  territory 
business.  The  Canadian  people  won’t  give  us  one  pound  of  the  busi- 
ness they  can  ship  on  a Canadian  boat.  They  have  absolutely  got  the 
privilege  of  the  ports  of  British  Columbia.  American  vessels,  of 
course,  trading  foreign,  go  to  British  Columbia,  but  they  only  go  to 
the  customhouse  and  do  not  go  to  the  out-of-the-way  places  like  we 
do  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Bankhead.  As  I understand  you,  then,  the  greatest  disad- 
vantage you  anticipate  if  this  legislation  passes  would  be  from  the 
conmetition  of  the  Canadian- Alaska  companies? 

Mr.  Bunch.  That  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Canadian  Grand 
Trunk,  to  get  that  business  for  Prince  Eupert  and  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  The  western  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  is 
Prince  Eupert? 

Mr.  Bunch.  The  western  terminus  is  Prince  Eupert. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  already  undertaken  to  transfer 
the  fishing  business  from  Ketchikan,  southern  Alaska,  to  Prince 
Eupert  and  concentrate  all  the  fishing  industries  of  the  Pacific  coast 
at  Prince  Eupert  rather  than  Ketchikan,  which  is  the  American  fish- 
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ing  port  in  Alaska?  I may  say  that  matter  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion some  time  ago,  and  I suggested  it  be  taken  up  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  order  to  meet  that  situation. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Can  yoii  trade,  Mr.  Bunch,  between  Canadian 
ports? 

Mr.  Bunch.  Between  Alaskan;  not  Canadian. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Can  you  carry  from  Vancouver  to  Prince  -Rupert? 

Mr.  Bunch.  No. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  They  do  not  allow  you  to  do  that?  » 

Mr.  Bunch.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Rowe.  Has  this  new  change  in  the  law  given  you  that  privi- 
lem? 

Mr.  Bunch.  No. 

Mr.  Bowers.  Is  not  Prince  Rupert  the  nearest  port  to  Alaskan 
Territory  ? 

Mr.  Bunch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bowers.  The  nearest  railroad  port;  nearer  Ketchikan  than 
any  other? 

Mr.  Bunch.  Yes,  probably  a hundred  miles  south  of  Ketchikan. 

Mr.  Bowers.  And  of  course  the  effort  is  being  made  to  transfer 
the  American  trade  to  that  port? 

Mr.  Bunch.  We  understood  they  expected  to  put  on  a line  of 
steamers  between  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Orient,  ana  to  get  some  busi- 
ness that  way ; but  it  has  not  materialized,  so  they  have  a railroad  with 
no  business.  And  there  is  a territory  up  there  in  Alaska  with  a trade 
of  $100,000,000  a year  which  has  grown  from  nothing  up  to  that 
amount  in  50  years.  They  would  like  to  have  it ; they  want  it  and  are 
going  to  try  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Bankhead.  Can  not  these  American  vessels,  for  whose  in- 
terests you  appear  here,  carry  the  same  tonnage  on  the  same  basis, 
at  the  same  price,  as  Canadian  ships? 

Mr.  Bunch.  We  always  meet  rate  conditions,  absolutely  always. 

Mr.  Rowe.  Thw  are  bound  to  act  straight  with  you. 

Mr.  Bunch.  Yes,  but  should  they  start  and  send  up  Canadian 
boats  now  into  Alaska,  as  they  expect  to  do  if  the  Canadian  reports 
are  right,  they  will  operate  them  for  nothing  but  feeders  to  the  rail- 
road. 

Mr.  Hadley.  And  put  you  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Bunch.  Put  us  out,  exactly,  and  divert  $100,000,000  of  busi- 
ness, which  will  go  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  anything  now  to  prevent  the  Canadian  ves- 
sels bringing  products  from  American- Alaskan  ports  through  Cana- 
dian ports? 

Mr.  Bunch.  Nothing  in  the  laws  that  I know  of. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  any  law,  anywhere,  which  prevents  ships 
coming  from  a foreign  port  to  a domestic  port,  either  Canadian 
or  American? 

Mr.  Bunch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  I understand  a Canadian  ship  can  carry  from  a 
Canadian  port  to  an  American  port. 

Mr.  Bunch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  An  American  ship  can  carry  goods  from  an  Ameri- 
can port  to  a Canadian  port? 
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Mr.  Bunch.  Yes. 

Mr.  H^rdy.  But  an  American  ship  can  not,  on  the  Pacific,  carry 
goods  between  Canadian  ports? 

Mr.  Bunch.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  a Canadian  ship  can  not  carry  goods  between 
American  ports? 

Mr.  Bunch.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  whole  situation.  And  as  far  as  Prince 
Rupert  is  concerned,  they  have  the  concentration  of  railroad  facili- 
ties there  to  benefit  them,  and  they  can  haul  your  salmon  from  Alas- 
kan ports  to  Prince  Rupert? 

Mr.  Bunch.  Yes;  but  how  will  the  canner  get  his  supplies  from 
the  United  States  then  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  can  not  prevent  that,  can  we?  You  do  not  pro- 
pose any  law  that  would  stop  up  our  ports  to  Canadian  vessels? 

Mr.  Bunch.  No.  I propose  to  stick  to  the  law  we  have  already. 
Does  not  the  law  prohibit  foreign  vessels  from  operating  in  the  coast- 
wise business  between  two  ports  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  what  I want  to  know  is  if  the  vessels  are  short  and 
they  do  not  have  proper  transportation  for  the  Alaskan  fisheries, 
wo^d  you  want  to  sit  down  and  refuse  to  accept  cargo  space  on  any 
other  vessels? 

Mr.  Bunch.  I do  not  think  anyone  would  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  that  just  the  situation  we  are  trying  to  meet 
by  this  law  ? 

Mr.  Bunch.  No. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  stated  there  was  plenty  of  tonnage  now  to 
take  care  of  the  transportation  for  Alaska. 

Mr.  Haduejy.  The  tonnage  is  ample,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Bunch.  Yes.  But  if  any  should  be  taken,  there  probably  will 
be  more  supplied,  and  an  American  company  ought  to  have  the 
privilege. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  understand  this  law  is  only  intended  to  cover 
cases  of  necessity,  and  it  expresses  itself  that  way. 

Mr.  Bunch.  Yes;  that  is  what  it  says. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  this  law  is  intended  to  supply  these 
ships  where  your  supply  of  ships  would  be  short. 

Mr.  Bunch.  There  seems  to  be  some  expectation  that  it  will  be 
applied  in  Alaska, 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  expectation  is  that  wherever  American  ships  can 
not  carry  goods,  then  they  will  let  foreign  ships,  with  empty  space, 
be  utilized.  Is  not  that  the  provision  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Bunch.  That  is  very  indefinite.  That  leaves  the  whole  thing 
to  the  administration. 

’ Mr.  Hardy.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  shut  the  door  and  let  no 
chance  of  supplying  the  deficiency  exist? 

Mr.  Bunch.  No.  I think  suggestions  have  been  made  here  that 
lead  to  the  right  answer. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  see  what  your  understanding  of  that  sug- 
gestion is. 

Mr.  Bunch.  If  you  have  to  use  forei^  ships  rather  than  Amer- 
ican, let  Americans  have  the  use  of  the  ^ips  and  let  the  foreign  com- 
pany attend  to  its  own  business. 
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Mr.  Hardt.  Suppose  you  have  no  American  company  ready  to  use 
a foreign  ship. 

Mr.  Bunch.  Whenever  you  meet  that  situation,  then  go  ahead; 
because  they  will  always  be  ready  to  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Suppose  we  are  up  against  that  situation  now  ? 

Mr.  Bunch.  We  are  not;  the  American  companies  are  ready  to 
take  foreign  shms  and  operate  them  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Hardt.  But  can  they  do  it  unless  we  pass  some  law  ? 

Mr.  Bunch.  That  is  what  it  takes,  for  you  to  fix  some  law  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Let  us  see  what  you  want,  how  you  want  to  get  this 
changed.  How  would  you  write  the  law? 

Mr.  Bunch.  A Pacii^c  man  has  suggested  an  amendment.  I think 
it  was  to  the  Senate  bill.  Along  that  line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  are  the  terms  you  want  to  go  into  the  law  ? I 
would  like  to  know  what  you  want. 

The  Chairman.  I can  tell  you  very  plainly.  He  wants  Alaska  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  this  bUl. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Under  any  and  all  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  No;  under  the  existing  circumstances. 

Mr.  Hardt..  If  he  is  correct,  in  stating  they  have  plenty  of  ship- 
ping— 

The  Chairman.  We  ought  to  be  fair  with  him.  If  this  law  is 
passed  and  ocean  shipping  is  deficient^  in  the  interests  of  our  own 
shipping  we  might  admit  ships  under  loreign  registry,  which  could 
engage  in  that  trade,  although  it  is  already  supplied  by  American 
ships.  That  might  happen  if  this  law  is  passed. 

Mr.  Hadiey.  It  is  certainly  true  at  this  time  thei*e  has  been  no 
necessity,  so  far  as  Alaska  is*  concerned,  shown  for  this  legislation. 
There  may  be  before  we  are  through,  but  at  this  time  there  has  been 
no  suggestion  of  necessity. 

Mr.  Hardy.  His  suggestion  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  administer  the  law  in  the  spirit  of  its  fair  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Bunch.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  objection  is  the  administration  would  violate 
the  spirit  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Bunch.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Not  violate  the  spirit  of  the  law,  but  just  exercise 
the  authority  it  would  give,  if  it  is  enacted. 

Mr.  Bunch.  My  objection  is  to  it  being  exercised,  and  that  they 
have  the  power  to  say  whether  it  shall  be. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  would  not  have  any  objection  to  a permit  be- 
ing issued  to  a ship  to  carry  a cargo  on  a particular  voyage? 

Mr.  Bunch.  No. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  What  you  object  to  is  opening  it  up  altogether,  to 
all  ships? 

Mr.  Bunch.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  But  if  a bill  passed  which  said  the  President  could 
issue  special  permits  from  time  to  time  where  necessity  was  shown, 
you  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  acquiesce  in  ^at? 

Mr.  Bunch.  Nobody  in  the  world  would  object  to  that  that  I can 
think  of. 
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Mr.  SadiiEY.  Mr.  Bunch,  all  the  supplies  of  material  and  probably 
of  the  labor — certainly  all  the  supplies  which  go  in  the  production  of 
Alaskan  salmon  and  the  output  of  the  food  industry  you  have  spoken 
of — are  carried  on  the  American  lines  ? 

Mr.  Bunch.  Practically  so. 

Mr.  Hadubt.  Practically  all  are  carried  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Bunch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hadlet.  And  if  this  business  is  absorbed  by  the  Grand  Trunk, 
through  the  operation  of  the  foreign  vessels,  even  though  for  a lim- 
ited period,  what  will  be  the  effect  on  the  Pacific  coast  business  that 
I have  spoken  of — this  matter  of  supplies  ? 

Mr.  Bunch.  I do  not  think  I exactly  understand  in  what  way  you 
mean. 

Mr.  Hadley.  Would  the  American  lines  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  Grand  Trunk,  or  would  they  be  driven  out  of  business,  in  your 
opinion? 

Mr.  Bunch.  I do  not  think  they  would  be  able  to  compete.  They 
have  got  to  have  all  the  business,  because  the  rates  are  very,  very  low. 

Mr.  Hadley.  Then  if  they  could  not  compete,  all  that  great  volume 
of  industrial  business  carried  between  Pacific  ports  and  Alaska  each 
spring  and  fall  would  be  transferred  to  forei^  bottoms  ? 

Mr.  Bunch.  Would  be  transferred  to  foreign  water  carriers,  and 
it  would  be  up  to  them,  then,  whether  they  would  bring  it  to  the 
United  States  at  Puget  Sound  or  take  it  to  British  Columbia.  The 
chances  are  they  would  take  it  all  to  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Scott.  Contrasting  your  experience  with  other  of  the  ships  on 
the  coast,  do  American  registered  boats  carry  a different  character  of 
seamen  than  English  registered  ships  ? 

Mr.  Bunch.  Pdo  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Scott,  They  carry  the  same  kind  of  seamen? 

Mr.  Bunch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Scott.  In  the  Pacific  trade  with  the  Orient,  under  the  English 
registry,  they  are  permitted  to  hire  Chinese  labor.  Is  that  class  of 
labor  employed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  up  there  in  your  Alaskan  waters  ? 

Mr.  Bunch.  No. 

Mr.  Scott.  It  is  not? 

Mr.  Bunch.  No. 

Mr.  Bowe.  Let  me  ask  one  question:  During  the  war,  or  since  the 
war  began  between  England  and  Germany,  at  any  time  has  the 
Canadian  Government  or  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  taken  off  any 
of  these  vessels  to  use  in  deep-sea  work? 

Mr.  Bunch.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  any  of  the  vessels  trading  between 
Canadian  ports 

Mr.  Rowe.  And  Alaskan  ports. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  trade  to  the  Orient,  have  they  taken  any  of 
those  vessels  off? 

Mr.  Bunch.  I think  they  did,  like  Mr.  Edmonds  stated ; they  took 
some  at  first,  but  they  have  been  returned,  or  other  ships  have  been  re- 
turned. The  Canadian  people  have  some  big,  fast  ships  there — pas- 
senger carriers,  ships  built  in  England  and  sent  out  there-^and  of 
course  they  had  to  cross  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Mr.  Bunch,  do  you  run  ships  all  the  year  round  to 
Alaska? 
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Mr.  Bunch.  To  some  parts  of  Alaska.  For  the  past  several  years 
the  whole  fleet  has  been  occupied  the  whole  year. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  entire  year? 

Mr.  Bunch.  Yes;  up  to  some  parts  of  Alaska  during  the  summer 
and  to  the  balance  of  Alaska  during  the  entire  year. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  They  can  get  up  to  the  upper  Pacific  coast  ports 
during  the  entire  year? 

Mr.  Bunch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  up  to  Skagway,  of  course* 

Mr.  Bunch.  Yes. 

I have  here  a little  memorandum  which  was  prepared  some  days 
ago,  that  I would  like  to  file  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  filed  for  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Referrlnff  to  Senate  bill  2733  and  H.  R.  deslpaied  to  permit  foreign  ves* 
sels  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, I beg  to  call  your  attention,  in  a general  way,  to  facts  and  reasons  which, 
amongst  others  not  specifically  mentioned,  suggest  the  importance  of  amending 
the  measure  so  as  to  exempt  Alaskan  commerce  from  Its  operation,  or  so  as  to 
make  some  effective  provision  that  will  retain  to  American  interests  the  Ameri- 
can business  now  in  Alaskan  waters  and  being  handled  by  the  American  steam- 
ship lines. 

1.  There  never  has  been  in  the  past,  an(J  there  positively  does  not  exist  at  the 
present  time,  any  necessity  for  the  employment  of  foreign  vessels  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  In  or  with  Alaska,  or  for  the  extension  of  the  coastwise  privilege  to 
foreign  vessels  operating  In  Its  waters. 

2.  An  emergency  which  will  produce  such  a necessity  can  not  become  existent 
unless  created  by  withdrawal  from  Alaskan  waters  of  the  American  fleets  now 
operating  on  routes  thereto. 

3.  To  do  nothing  that  will  injure  American  labor  or  that  ^vill  interfere  with 
or  In  any  way  curtail  the  production  of  food,  coal,  and  copper,  three  most  vital 
war  necessities,  but  to  do  everything  that  will  tend  to  eiuxmrage,  stimulate, 
Increase,  and  insure  the  production  and  the  marketing  of  these  commodities,  is 
of  paramount  importance  and  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  citizen. 

4.  There  is  no  rail  communication  between  Alaska  and  the  Unite<l  States  or 
Canada.  All  traffic  must  be  handled  by  the  sea  craft,  and  Alaska  is  so  far  from 
the  trade  routes  of  the  world  that  no  steamer  bound  from  one  foreign  port  to 
another  can  stop  at  an  Alaskan  port  for  cargo  in  case  of  emergency,  but 
steamers  must  be  definitely  sent  to  Alaska  in  order  to  handle  Alaskan  business. 

5.  Alaska  produces  annpally  over  200,000,000  pounds  of  canned  salmon  (last 
year’s  production  was  240,000,000  pounds),  millions  of  pounds  of  fre.sh,  frozen, 
and  salted  fish,  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of  refined  copper,  and  the  United 
States  (lovernment  is  now  building  a railroad  from  a point  on  the  Alaskan  coast 
to  the  Alaskan  coal  fields  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  these  vast  coal  deposits 
for  the  use  of  our  Navy  and  the  markets  of  the  world.  Nothing  should  be  done 
to  interfere  with  the  production  of  fish  and  copper  ore  or  with  the  development 
of  the  coal  fields.  At  present  the  coal  used  in  Alaska  comes  from  British 
Columbia  and  is  transported  to  Alaska  by  the  American  steamship  lines. 

6.  The  Araeri(‘an  steamers  operating  on  the  Alaska  routes  are  entirely  able 
to  efficiently  serve  tl\e  needs  of  Alaska  without  the  assistance  of  foreign  lipes. 
They  are  particularly  well  adapted  to  that  trade  and  those  waters,  but  would 
be  of  small  value  ami  efficiency  on  other  routes;  particularly  for  over-seas 
service  for  which  they  are  very  poorly  adapted,  especially  as  they  are  oil 
burners  with  small  radius,  being  therefore  utterly  unsuitetl  for  service  to 
Europe  or  to  the  Orient,  as  steamers  to  those  portions  of  the  world,  owing  to 
oil  scarcity  there,  must  be  able  to  carry  fuel  for  the  round  trop. 

7.  The  supplies  for  the  p«»ople  ami  industries  of  Alaska  necessary  to  enable 
the  people  to  live  there  and  prmluce  the  salmon  and  the  fish  and  the  copper, 
and  develop  the  coal  mines,  must  be  carried  from  the  Uniteti  States  to  Alaska, 
and  the  products  carrletl  back  to  the  United  States,  or  Alaska  must  decay, 
close  its  fisheries  and  copper  mines,  abandon  its  prospective  big  coal  mines, 
an<l  the  United  States  must  do  without  those  products,  or  the  business  must 
be  diverted  to  a foreign  country. 
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8.  To  give  foreign  vessels  coastwise  piivlleges  in  and  with  Alaska  would 
mean  ijractically  no  more  or  less  than  to  divert  the  transportation  business  of 
Alaska  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railways  of  Canada, 
especially  to  the  latter,  which  has.  been  very  bold  in  making  it  understood  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  that  its  purpose  and  determination  is  to  divert  the 
commerce  of  Alaska  to  Canada  via  Prince  Rupert,  and  further,  to  deprive 
American  labor  engaged  in  such  American  transportation  of  its  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefits  thereof.  To  give  that  privilege  without  withdrawing 
any  of  the  American  steamers  from  the  service  would  be  to  inject  into  the 
situation  an  unnecessary  competitor,  whose  methwls  we  have  reason  to  suspect 
would  not  l)e  fair,  either  to  the  American  steamship  lines  or  to  American  com- 
merce, and  whose  great  effort  we  know  would  be  to  divert  to  Canada  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  commerce  of  Alaska  w^hlch  American  labor  has  created. 

To  grant  that  privilege,  and  to  withdraw  the  larger  of  the  American  steamers 
from  the  service,  would  be  to  bring  about  the  same  competitive  situation  with 
the  smaller  American  steamers  left  in  the  service,  and  to  create  a shortage  of 
tonnage  which  would  necessitate  closing  down  the  copper  mines  and  curtailing 
the  output  of  canned  salmon  and  other  fish,  as  the  present  Canadian  fleets 
are  too  small  to  handle  the  business  of  Alaska,  besides  being  utterly  unsuited 
to  the  carriage  of  coal  to  Alaska  and  copper  ore  from  Alaska ; or,  after  taking 
away  American  ships,  in  order  to  move  the  ore  and  other  business  which  the 
present  Canadian  fleets  can  not  handle,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into  the 
service  foreign  ships  of  the  same  number,  size,  and  efficiency  as  the  American 
ships  which  had  been  withdrawn,  a proceeding  too  much  like  “ Robbing  Sam 
to  pay  John  to  possess  any  merit ; especially  as  such  ships  would  undoubtedly 
have  to  be  taken  from  the  Atlantic  coast  where  the  need  of  ships  is  probably 
greatest. 

9.  Summarized  in  a few  lines,  the  situation  is  as  follows : 

There  is  absolutely  no  necessity  for  foreign  ships  in  the  Alaska  trade. 

There  can  be  no  such  necessity  unless  it  is  created  by  withdrawing  the 
American  ships  from  the  trade. 

Nothing  would  be  gained  in  the  use  of  the  ships  for  the  national  and  general 
good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  an  economic  loss  to  withdraw  the  Ameri- 
can steamers  from  the  Alaska  trade  to  which  they  are  especially  suited,  and  in 
which  they  can  be  used  to  their  maximum  efficiency,  for  the  purpose  6f  using 
them  on  any  other  route  as  they  are  of  such  type,  so  small  comparatively  and 
of  such  small  fuel-oil  radius,  that  away  from  the  Alaska  routes  they  could 
be  used  only  to  their  minimum  efficiency,  if  at  all. 

The  result  of  extending  to  foreign  ships  the  coastwise  privilege  in  and  with 
Alaska,  will  be,  beyond  any  question,  and  notwithstanding  what  may  be  said 
to  the  contrary,  to  divert  to  Canada  a considerable  share  of  the  commerce  of 
Alaska,  w^hich  rightfully  belongs  to  the  merchants  and  business  lines  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  every  right  to  expect  the  support  and  backing  of  the  Government,  which 
commerce,  in  the  50  years  since  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  has  grown  from  nothing 
to  over  $100,000,000  per  year,  and  is  only  fairly  commencing. 

These  objects  could  be  more  fully  explained,  and  the  facts  bearing  thereon 
presented,  if  a hearing  be  had  at  which  the  undersigned  and  others  interested 
might  be  heard,  and  I trust  that  this  opportunity  will  be  afforded  before  final 
action  on  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I have  received  from  Mr.  If.  B.  Kelly,  general 
secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  following 
letter,  which  I desire  to  have  printed  in  the  record,  if  there  is  no 
objection.  ^ / 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

August  10,  1917. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chaimmn  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Dear  Sir  : At  a meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  held  under  date  of  August  9,  H.  R.  5609,  providing  that  during  the 
present  war  or  emergency  the  President  may,  if  in  his  opinion  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  so  require,  permit  by  proclamation  vessels  of  foreign  registry 
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to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States,  within  such  limits  and 
under  such  conditions  as  he  shall  deem  wise,  was  considered  and  on  motion 
unanimously  indorsed. 

Will  you  kindly  record  the  action  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  on  the  bill 
referred  to? 

Very  truly,  yours, 

N.  B.  Kelly,  General  Secretary. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.15  o’clock  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned 
until  Tuesday,  September  11, 1917,  at  10.30  o’clock  a.  m.) 


House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Washington^  D.  ^7.,  September  77, 1917. 

The  committee  met  at  10.45  o’clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Commissioner  of  Navigation, 
is  here  this  morning  from  the  Departoient  of  Commerce,  and  I think 
we  had  better  hear  him  at  this  point.  I think  all  the  members  of  the 
•committee  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  EUGENE  TYLER  CHAMBERLAIN,  COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  NAVIGATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  Commissioner  of  Navi- 
gation, Mr.  Chamberlain? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  A great  many  years;  nearly  24  years. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  under  consideration  H.  R.  5609,  a bill 
giving  the  President  power  to  permit  vessels  of  foreign  registry  to 
engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  during  the  present 
war  or  emergency. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  And  also  S.  2733  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  When  the  original  bill  came  to  me  I intro- 
duced it  promptly,  but  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
bill  as  drawn  ships  of  foreign  registry  could  be  admitted  to  the 
coastwise  trade,  while  foreign-built  vessels  admitted  to  registry  under 
the  act  of  August  18, 1914,  could  not.  But  under  the  bill  as  redrawn 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  it  includes  both  classes  of  vessels,  because  I do 
not  think  we  would  want  to  have  the  anomaly  of  letting  vessels  of 
foreign  registry  into  the  coastwise  trade  and  excluding  foreign-built 
vessels  admitted  to  registry  under  the  act  of  August  18,  1914,  which 
are  American  owned. 

Mr.  Hadley.  The  Senate  bill  is  not  identical  with  this,  then,  on 
that? 

Tlie  ('hairman.  No. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I have  not  examined  it. 

1'he  Chairman.  No;  the  Senate  bill  admits  foreign-built  vessels 
of  American  registrv  to  the  coastwise  trade  under  the  conditions 
named  in  the  bill,  also  vessels  of  foreign  registry.  Under  the  act 
of  August  18,  1914,  foreign-built  vessels,  if  owned  by  American  citi- 
zens, might  be  admitted  to  American  registry  to  engage  alone  in 
the  foreign  trade.  The  Senate  bill  gives  both  classes  of  vessels  the 
same  status. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  only  difference,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seei 
to  me,  is  that  the  Senate  bill  inserts  these  words  after  the  wo 
“ proclamation  ” : 

‘‘Foreign-built  vessels  registered  under  the  laws  of  the  Unit 
States  and  ” before  the  words  “ vessels  of  foreign  registry.”  I 

It  just  inserts  those  words.  And  the  reason  is,  of  course,  qu^ 
obvious,  I take  it.  I presume  their  omission  in  the  House  bill  W, 
merely  an  accident.  i 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I called  attention  to  that  when  the  Shippij 
Board  sent  the  bill  over  here,  and  when  it  went  to  the  Senate  tlii 
omission  was  corrected.  I have  a copy  of  the  amended  bill,  bi 
have  just  held  it  because  I thought  that  error  could  be  eorrectc 
when  we  came  to  consider  the  bill  H.  R.  5609  now  before  us. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I have  prepare 
no  particular  statement.  I am  here  rather  to  answer  any  questior 
that  you  may  choose  to  ask,  if  I am  able  to  do  so.  The  general  siti 
ation,  however,  I take  it  is  perfectly  familiar  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  I think,  w^hat  the  committee  wish  t 
know — just  what  the  condition  is  as  regards  the  coastwise  trade  an 
foreign  trade  and  what  occasion  there  may  be  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  necessity  for  the  legislation  is  twofold 
In  the  first  place,  to  help  make  good  the  considerable  reduction  ii 
our  own  coastwise  tonnage;  but  even  of  more  importance  than  tha 
is  to  provide  that  ships  shall  carry  cargo  on  every  mile  of  thi 
voyage  so  far  as  possible.  In  other  words,  when  ships  are  inadequate 
as  they  are  in  all  forms  of  ocean  trade  at  this  time  and  in  all  form 
of  trade  by  water,  under  such  conditions  it  is  of  the  utmost  im 
portance  that  every  ship  shall  carry  cargo  and  shall  not  go  in  ballast 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  carry  cargo. 

Now,  the  situation  of  the  coasting  trade  can  be  shown  in  a ver\ 
few  figures.  I will  take  as  a starting  point  the  end  of  our  fiscal 
year  1914,  just  before  the  war  broke  out.  At  that  time  we  had 
registered  for  the  foreign  trade  shipping  amounting  to  1,076, OOC 
gross  tons.  We  had  on  the  Lakes  2,882,000.  I am  reading  in  round 
numbers.  And  on  the  sea  and  rivers  we  had  3,969,000.  In  all,  7, 
928^000  gross  tons. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  “ on  the  sea.”  That  was  in  the  coastwisi 
trade  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  was  in  the  coastwise  trade,  yes.  Thosf 
in  the  foreign  trade  are  registered  ships — 1,076,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  But  3,900,000  tons  was  in  the  coastwise  trade,  ex 
elusive  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  the  coastwise  trade,  on  the  sea  and  rivers. 

The  Chairman.  Exclusive  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Exclusive  of  the  Great  Lakes,  of  which  I mad( 
a separate  statement — 2,882,000  gross  tons,  practically  2,883,000  grosi 
tons. 

At  the  present  time — that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30 
1917,  a month  or  so  ago — our  shipping  registered  for  the  foreign  trade 
had  increased  from  1,076,000  in  1914  to  2,424,000 — ^nearly  two  and 
a half  times  as  much.  Our  shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes  had  dropped 
from  2,882,000  to  2,771,000 — ^that  is,  a little  over  100,000  tons.  But 
more  than  that  amount,  I should  say,  has  come  from  the  Lakes  to  the 
sea,  because,  of  course,  considerable  tonnage  has  been  built  on  the 
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Lakes.  On  the  seaboard,  in  the  coasting  trade,  our  tonnage  has  fallen 
from  3,969,000  to  3,607,000 ; a decline,  you  see,  of  about  362,000  tons, 
or  10  per  cent. 

Now,  those  are  the  figures  for  the  30th  of  June  of  this  year.  Up 
to  that  time  a decline  of  10  per  cent  had  already  taken  place.  Up 
to  that  time,  the  30th  of  June,  practically  no  ships  had  been  taken  out 
of  the  coastwise  trade  for  military  purposes.  There  had  been  a 
movement  of  troops ; but,  as  I recall  it,  only  three  of  the  ships  that 
were  in  the  coastwise  trade  were  taken  for  that  purpose.  I think  the 
rest  were  all  foreign-going  ships.  Within  a relatively  short  time  it  is 
inevitable  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000,000  gross  tons  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  coastwise  trade  to  conduct  the  military  operations 
of  the  United  States.  I say  1,000,000  tons,  and  I think  that  that  is 
a modest  figure.  It  certainly  is  not  an  overstatement.  Now,  that 
will  reduce  still  further  the  tonnage  available  for  our  coastwise 
trade.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  ships  must  be  taken  to  carry 
troops  and  cargo;  that  ships  must  be  taken  to  carry  supplies  and 
everything  that  goes  with  the  movement  of  a large  body  of  men. 
And,  of  course,  tankers,  to  a considerable  extent,  must  be  taken  to 
furnish  fuel.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  anything 
to  those  figures  so  far  as  that  phase  of  the  subject  is  concerned. 

The  second  phase  is  the  need  for  utilizing  all  the  ships  that  go  up 
and  down  our  coast,  whether  they  be  foreim  or  American,  to  carry 
cargo,  even  if  it  be  only  a partial  cargo.  As  the  gentlemen  of  your 
committee  are  well  aware,  a foreign  ship  can  enter  a port  in  Maine, 
for  example,  and  proceed  all  the  way  down  the  coast  until  she  reaches 
Galveston  or,  if  you  choose,  go  through  the  Canal  and  go  all  the  way 
up  to  Seattle,  dropping  off  foreign  cargo  all  the  way  down,  port  by 
port.  She  can  also  make  that  same  voyage  and  take  on  foreign  cargo 
port  by  port.  One  thing  she  can  not  do  under  the  law,  ancj  which  this 
bill  is  designed  to  obviate  for  the  time  being,  or  during  the  war,  is 
to  take  on  car^o  at  one  American  port  and  carry  it  to  another  Ameri- 
can port.  This  style  of  voyage  is  of  practically  daily  occurrence ; it 
is  of  frequent  occurrence,  at  any  rate.  It  is  highly  desirable,  it  seems 
to  me,  when  a ship,  although  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  is  moving 
from  port  to  port  in  that  way,  collecting  cargo  or  discharging  cargo, 
to  collect  export  cargo  or  discharge  import  cargo,  that  that  vacant 
ship  space  should  be  utilized  to  the  utmost.  If,  for  example,  a ship 
going  from  Norfolk,  as  they  sometimes  do,  down  to  Galveston  or  any 
Gulf  port,  to  get  cargo,  stops  at  Norfolk  for  coal  and  is  going  down 
to  any  Gulf  port  for  cotton,  then,  of  course,  through  all  that  leg  of 
the  journey  from  port  to  port  it  is  important  she  should  not  go 
empty  when  there  is  cargo  to  move — cargo  which  is  essential  to  the 
o])eration  of  our  own  industries. 

That,  in  substance,  is  what  there  is  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Rodenberg.  Have  you  estimated,  approximately,  what  addi- 
tional tonnage  you  will  get  in  the  coastwise  trade  from  this  bill? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No;  I ha^e  not.  It  would  not  work  out  in  such 
a way  tliat  foreign  ships  would  settle  themselves  down  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  and  go  up  and  down  the  coast  continuously.  A ship  would 
come  in,  say,  from  the  other  side,  stop  in  an  American  port,  on  the 
way  to  another  American  port,  stop  at  an  American  port,  for  ex- 
ample, to  get  coal,  and  go  to  another  American  port  to  get  her  cargo. 
And  for  the  short  space  of  time  required  to  go  from  one  American 
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port  to  another  American  port  under  this  bill  she  could  carry  cargo. 
Now,  that  ship,  the  bulk  of  the  time,  would  not  be  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade  at  all,  you  see.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  make 
such  a computation  as  you  suggest,  I think;  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult. 

The  Chairman.  The  large  profits  now  are  in  the  foreign  trade, 
are  they  not,  rather  than  in  the  coastwise  trade  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  larger  profits,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  best  types  of  sea-going  vessels  are  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade,  and  it  is  simply  to  add  to  our  transportation 
facilities  during  the  period  of  this  war  that  this  suggestion  is  made 
to  utilize  these  ships — ^to  supply  a real  shortage  in  our  coastwise 
tonnage  by  reason  of  the  types  suitable  for  the  deep-sea  trade  having 
been  withdrawn.  And  those  ships  will  continue  to  be  withdrawn 
with  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  transportation  facilities  for  our 
troops  and  munitions? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  and  everything  that  goes  with  it.  Those 
figures  that  I just  gave  you,  this  decline  of  10  per  cent  in  the  volume 
of  tonnage  available  for  the  coasting  trade,  is  practically  a commer- 
cial reduction;  it  is  a reduction  that  has  been  brought. about  by  the 
higher  rates  of  which  you  have  just  spoken,  Mr.  Chairman.  Men 
have  changed  from  one  to  the  other  because  they  could  do  better.  It 
is  not  by  reason  of  the  necessities  of  the  Government  in  carrying  on 
the  war.  The  need  of  the  Government  for  these  ships  has  not  begun 
to  be  met  yet ; that  is  all  coming.  And  as  you  gentlemen  know,  it  is 
going  to  be  greater  and  greater.  When  we  have  more  men  over 
there,  it  is  going  to  take  more  ships  to  keep  them  supplied  with  every- 
thing necessary  to  maintain  a great  Army. 

T&  Chairman.  And  the  tonnage  in  the  over-seas  trade  is  being 
diminished  all  the  time  by  the  submarines? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rodenberg.  You  say  in  the  course  of  time  the  decline  of  ton- 
nage in  the  coastwise  trade  will  be  about  a million  tons  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I say  a million  tons  will  be  required  out  of  the 
coastwise  trade  for  military  purposes. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  Within  a year? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  yes;  within  less  than  a year,  I hope. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  Are  there  any  figures  available  as  to  the  tonnage 
now  being  built  for  the  coastwise  trade,  that  will  be  available  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Figures  are  available  of  the  tonnage  that  is 
building.  But  I am  not  entirely  at  liberty,  except  in  a confidential 
way,  to  mention  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  committee  want  that  information,  I sug- 
gest we  can  get  it  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  matter  at  present,  by  an  understanding 
between  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Department,  the  Commerce 
Department,  and  the  Shipping  Board,  too,  is  not  made  public;  and 
this  is  a public  hearing,  as  I understand. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I wanted  to  ask  the  same  question,  but,  of  course,  we 
can  hear  you  on  that  in  an  executive  session. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes.  Of  course,  without  going  into  any  de- 
tails, all  of  you  gentlemen  know  perfectly  well  that  the  destruction 
caused  by  the  submarine  is  very  considerable ; greater  than  the  new 
construction;  materially  greater. 
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Mr.  Hadley.  Is  that  affecting  our  coastwise  shipping,  that  de- 
struction? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No  ships  in  the  coastwise  trade  have  been  tor- 
pedoed, if  that  is  what  you  mean.  But  it  is  reducing  the  total 
volume  of  shipping  available  to  carry  cargoes  on  the  water. 

Mr.  Hadley.  Wnat  sections  of  our  seaboard  are  most  affected  by 
this  depreciation  of  available  tonnage  in  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Thus  far,  the  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
I do  not  think  so  many  ships  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  Pacific 
coast.  We  have  not  been  in  the  war  such  a very  long  time.  Drafts 
on  the  Pacific  coast  tonnage  have  practically  not  begun,  and  still 
there  have  been  a number  of  steamers  that  have  been  sent  around 
because  the  owners  thought  it  was  profitable.  There  has  been  more 
or  less  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  large  vessels  of  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.  are  now  being  used  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Practically  all  of  them  are  being  used  in  the 
foreign  trade,  the  great  bulk  of  them.  And  I ought  to  mention  one 
thing  here,  that  those  ships  would  not  show  in  the  figures  I have 
just  given  for  this  reason,  that  even  when  they  were  going  through  the 
canal  they  were,  as  a matter  of  fact,  registered  for  the  foreign  trade 
for  this  reason,  as  you  gentlemen  all  recall,  that  if  a ship  enrolled 
for  the  coastwise  trade  stops  at  a foreign  port  she  becomes  liable  to 
forfeiture.  I suppose  nobody  would  forfeit  the  ship  for  stopping  at  a 
foreign  port,  but  out  of  respect  for  the  law  the  American-Hawaiian 
management  operated  their  ships  as  remstered  ships  and  they  are  not 
involved  in  those  figures  I just  gave  for  that  reason,  although  they 
were  going  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  I think  you  spoke  of  it  as  100,000  tons  that  has 
left  the  Lakes  trade.  Can  you  tell  where  that  has  gone  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Most  of  it  has  gone  across  the  Atlantic ; a large 
portion ; and  is  bei^  used  to  get  the  trade 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  From  this  country  to  another. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  Some  of  the  smaller  ships,  I think,  are  going 
coastwise.  Of  course  most  of  them  are  under  charter — ^those  ships 
that  come  down  from  the  Great  Lakes.  By  the  way,  a considerable 
part  of  the  tonnage  from  the  Great  Lakes  came  to  the  ocean  by  reason 
of  the  law  that  divorced  ships  from  the  railroads  engaged  m inter- 
state commerce,  the  act  requiring  a railroad  company  also  operating 
ships  to  dispose  of  all  of  its  ships.  Quite  a number  of  the  Lase  ships 
came  down  on  that  account. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  And  what  I will  call  the  300,000  tons  that  have 
left  the  coastwise  trade — ^that  is,  in  the  trans- Atlantic  trade  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  yes;  most  all  of  it  is.  Our  shipping  in 
foreign  trade  has  grown  to  two  and  a half  times  what  it  was  beiore 
the  war,  and  that  is  not  chiefly  by  new  construction. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  That  is  in  part  the  vessels  transferred  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  coast  and  from  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  yes;  very  largely;  also  foreign  ships  ad- 
mitted to  registry. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  So  that  the  tendency  is  at  the  present  time  for  the 
Lake  trade  and  the  coastwise  trade  to  turn  toward  the  trans- Atlantic 
trade? 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  Certainly;  it  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  And  I presume  that  is  because  it  is  more  profitable. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  up  to  the  present  time.  But  now  we 
are  in  the  war,  of  course  all  that  situation  has  changed.  Now  our 
ships  will  go  into  the  foreign  trade  to  help  win  the  war.  Now  we 
are  all  in  Ime  on  that  proposition,  and  it  is  not  a matter  of  making 
money  or  anything  of  that  kind.  And,  by  the  way,  that  will  all  be 
taken  in  hand  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Shipping  Board  later  on; 
that  is,  the  high  rates. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  But  the  high  rates  in  some  measure  is  the  cause 
for  moving  Shipping  from  the  Lake  trade  and  the  coastwise  trade 
into  the  foreign  trade  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Exactly. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  That  leads  me  to  ask  what  do  you  expect  this  bill 
will  accomplish  in  the  way  of  returning  that  hundred  thousand  tons 
back  to  the  Lakes  trade  and  furnishing  additional  ships  for  the  coast- 
wise trade  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  We  do  not  expect  it  wiU  accomplish  anything; 
absolutely  nothing.  But  what  we  do  expect  and  what  we  know  it  wul 
accomplish — ^because  we  have  cases  day  in  and  day  out — is  that  when 
a foreign-built  ship  is  going  light  from  one  American  port  to  another 
American  port  she  can  carry  cargo  for  a few  days  and  supply  the 
deficiency  to  a slight  extent. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  Of  course  I do  not  know  anything  about  this 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  You  ought  to  know  by  inheritance. 

Mr.  White,  Jr,  But  right  in  that  connection,  is  it  not  a fact  that  a 
great  many  foreign  ships  have  been  doing  that  thing  for  the  last  few 
years,  anyway,  and  that  the  penalties  have  been  waived? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No  ; I can  assure  you  that  is  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  I have  heard  it  was  so,  but,  of  course  I do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Then  you  have  been  misinformed.  There  have 
been  within  the  last  few  months  some  instances  of  that,  but  not  very 
many.  They  are  all  reported  to  our  office,  and  you  could  count  them 
up.  And  when  I say  not  many,  I mean  it. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  Let  me  ask  right  here,  for  my  own  information : 
Do  we  have  the  same  right  in  Canadian  ports  that  is  being  asked  for 
in  this  bill  for  Canadian  vessels  in  our  own  ports?  Has  an  American 
Vessel  a right  to  trade,  for  instance,  between  St.  Johns  and  Halifax? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I do  not  know  whether  they  have  taken  any 
action  on  that  or  not,  whether  they  have  passed  an  order  in  council. 
You  see,  they  can  do  this  quicker  and  in  a more  expeditious  way  in 
Canada.  By  order  in  council  they  can  suspend  their  laws.  They 
have  on  the  Lakes.  But  I do  not  suppose  there  is  much  trade  be- 
tween those  two  ports — St.  Johns  and  Halifax. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  I do  not  know  that  there  is  either. 

Mr.  Eodenberg.  Had  there  been  such  an  order  issued  in  council 
you  would  have  been  notified  of  it,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  We  might  and  might  not.  We  probably  would 
in  course  of  time. 

Mr.  Hadley.  Those  orders  in  council  are  temporary  and  revocable 
in  a day,  and  they  frequently  do  revoke  them  over  night,  as  a matter 
of  fact. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  yes.  They  are  very  much’  like  an  Execu- 
tive proclamation. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I know  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  lumber  industry, 
they  do  revoke  them  overnight. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  If  you  do  not  deem  it  advisaW^  to  tell  the  toMage 
under  construction,  can  you  tell  the  proportion  of  tonnage  under 
construction  which  you  understand  is  desired  for  the  .coastwise 
trade  as  well  as  the  foreign  trade?  . . : 

The  Chairman.  He  will  give  that  statement  to  us  later  on. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I was  going  to  ask  when  he  prepares  that  statement 
if  it  will  be  consistent  with  the  department’s  work  to  include  an  esti- 
mate of  the  tonnage  building  for  the  foreign  trade,  too,  as  well  as 
the  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hadley.  And  also  an  approximate  statement  as  to  the 
state  to  which  its  construction  has  progressed;  that  is,  when  it  will 
be  available? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  a pretty  large  undertaking.  I would 
rather  not  go  into  the  whole  matter  of  shipbuilding,  just  at  present, 
if  it  is  aOTeeable  to  you  gentlemen  to  go  into  it  in  executive  session, 
becau^  I can  not  make  a beginning  publicly  that  will  amount  to 
anvthing. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I am  just  asking  whether,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee  in  executive  session,  the  statement  could  be  extended 
for  the  committee’s  information  to  embrace  the  statement  I have 
indicated,  as  well  as  the  particular  tonnage  that  is  building  for  the 
coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  tell  what  ships. 
There  are,  however,  few  ships  building  for  the  coastwise  trade  now, 
as  a matter  of  fact ; very  few,  indeed. 

Mr,  Kowe,  I guess  there  are  a great  many  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Some  of  those  that  are  building  on  the  Great 
Lakes  are  so  big — ^there  are  some,  but  not  one-half  the  usual  num- 
ber— they  can  not  get  through  the  canal,  you  know.  And  those 
of  course,  will  stay  there,  because  thev  can  not  get  out.  But  of  the 
ships  that  could  be  used  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  building  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  tonnage  of  each  will  be  small.  The  number  will  be  quite 
large. 

Mr,  Hadley.  It  seems  to  me  this  committee’s  jurisdiction  is  such 
that  it  ought  to  have  it,  not  only  for  its  current  purpose,  but  have 
this  information,  as  far  as  the  department  can  furnish  it,  for  its 
executive  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  and  I have  tried  to  get  it,  and  I think  we 
will  have  it. 

Mr.  Bankhead.  Under  the  .pro visions  of  this  bill,  House  bill  5609 
as  now  drafted,  if  enacted  would  it  not  open  up  the  coastwise  trade  to 
vessels  of  foreign  registry  for  all  time  during  the  present  emergency? 
In  other  words,  could  they  not,  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
engage  exclusively  in  our  coastwise  trade? 

Sir.  Chamberlain.  The}'^  could  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Bankhead.  Do  you  not  think  under  the  present  conditions, 
the  dangers  of  the  submarine,  and  so  forth,  it  would  be  a strong  in- 
ducement for  them  to  engage  exclusively  in  our  coastwise  trade  ? 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  No,  I do  not;  because  the  largest  part  of  the 
foreign  shipping — of  course,  there  are  two  kinds ; there  are  the  allied 
ships,  the  ships  of  nations  that  are  allied  with  us,  and  there  certainly 
has  been  no  indication  of  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  allies  to 
keep  away  from  the  scene  of  action.  I do  not  think  anybody  can 
have  any  question  about  that.  Certainly  England,  France,  and 
Italy  have  thrown  all  of  their  men,  money,  and  shipping  right  into 
the  breach  and  kept  it  there  for  three  years.  And  I can  not  for  one 
moment  believe  there  is  any  possibility  of  anybody  trying  to  go  in 
the  coasting  trade  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  war,  certainly  not  on 
the  part  of  the  nations  I have  indicated  that  are  fighting  the  war  with 
uS.  We  have  had  three  years  example  of  what  they  actually  do. 
Only  a week  ago  we  saw  that  the  British  lost  21,000  men  in — I think 
it  was — about  eight  days.  Now,  I have  not  any  question  of  that 
kind,  so  far  as  th^e  allied  nations  are  concerned,  and  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  such  disposition.  There  may  be  here  and  there  a man  who 
is  a money  getter,  and  we  have  some  in  this  country,  who  would 
possibly  try  to  take  advantage  of  this  bill;  but  I do  not  think  they 
would  be  very  hard  to  cut  out,  after  they  were  once  caught. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  neutral  ships  are  concerned,  what  I have  said 
about  the  allied  and  American  ships  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
Norwegian  ships.  You  have  seen  figures  of  their  losses  time  and 
again  in  the  papers,  and  I have  no  doubt  they  are  substantially 
correct.  The  Norwegians  have  run  their  ships,  as  they  always  have 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  regardless  of  danger.  They  have,  if 
you  will  allow  the  phrase,  played  the  game  fair ; right,  straight,  fair. 
And,  as  I say,  there  is  no  likelihood — I do  not  see  any  lik^ihood — 
of  the  Norwegians  putting  their  ships  into  the  coasting  trade  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  the  war.  That  has  not  been  the  way  they  have 
been  playing  the  game  thus  far.  When  I come  to  the  Swedish 
ships,  there  are  hardly  any  of  them.  The  Dutch  ships  are  practically 
all  large  ships,  practically  confined  to  two  lines — those  that  come  to 
this  country.  They  are  practically  all  large  ocean  steamers  and  not 
of  the  types  used  in  the  coasting  trade  at  all.  And  the  only  ships 
left  are  the  Japanese  ships.  They  never  have  gone  in  the  coasting 
trade,  and  I do  not  see  any  likelihood  of  their  doing  so,  except  to 
this  extent,  which  I am  frank  to  say,  under  existing  conditions, 
would  be  highly  desirable.  The  Japanese  ships,  the  largest  that  come 
to  this  country,  run  from  Japan  and  the  Asiatic  coast,  generally  to 
Honolulu  and  San  Francisco.  They  can  not  carry  jiassengers  and 
they  can  not  carry  cargo  between  Hawaii  and  the  mainland,  or  vice 
versa.  But  now,  if  there  are  any  passengers  to  go,  or  if  there  is 
any  cargo  to  go,  in  these  times  I think  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
go  on  those  slups.  I think  that  is  a proper  use,  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  limited  supply  of  shipping  that  there  is  for  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Bankhead.  I want  to  ask  you  this  further  question:  Would 
it,  in  your  judgment,  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  instead  of  sus- 
pending the  law  as  a whole,  as  provided  in  this  bill,  to  fix  it  so  that 
the  President  could  authorize  or  that  the  chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Board  might  grant  permits  for  specific  voyages  to  vessels  in  those 
cases? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Or  for  the  President  to  authorize  the  chairman 
of  the  Shipping  Board  to  grant  it  ? 
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Mr.  Bankhead.  Yes;  or  to  vest  that  authority  in  the  chairman  of 
the  Shipping  Board. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  you  wanted  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bankhead.  Would  not  that  meet  the  necessities  of  the  situa- 
tion ? ^ 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  would  just  take  them  up  one  by  one.  I 
should  not  think  so.  If  the  principle  is  right,  if  the  principle  of  this 
bill  is  right — and  the  principle  of  this  bill  is  very  simple;  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  bill  is  to  use  all  the  ships  there  are  in  the  world  to  the 
very  best  advantage,  and  as  I sav  it  is  only  a question  of  a ship  going 
on  a voyage  and  carrying  nothing  or  carrying  something — if  the 
principle  is  right,  why  hamper  it  with  details  and  require  a whole 
line  of  executive  administrative  officei-s  and  pass  it  on? 

The  Chairman.  The  fear  expressed  is  the  old  fear  expressed  of 
an  entering  wedge,  that  if  this  bill  should  become  a law  it  will  only 
be  the  forerunner  of  a policy  to  admit  foreign  vessels  to  the  coast- 
wise trade ; and,  of  course,  I am  not  in  favor  of  that,  and  I think  the 
majority  of  the  committee  are  opposed  to  that.  But  that  fear  on 
the  part  of  those  interests  who  have  a monopoly  of  the  coastwise 
trade  is  so  great  that  they  are  not  willing  to  recognize  the  present 
emergency  and  that  we  are  in  a war  and  need  all  the  tonnage  that  can 
possibly  be  made  available. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  can  not  be  possible  that  there  is  any  con- 
siderable opposition  to  this  bill?  You  surprise  me. 

Mr.  White,  jr.  I know  that  is  the  fear  of  some  who  have  not  any 
interest,  financially,  and  who,  during  the  war,  are  not  opposed  to  it 
at  all. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  very  object  of  the  coastwise  law%  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Government,  w’as  to  promote  shipbuilding  in  the 
United  States.  That  was  the  object,  and  frankly  avowed  by  all  its 
advocates  in  the  days  of  its  adoption,  a great  "many  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  But  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States,  under 
these  conditions,  does  not  need  any  encouragement.  There  is  no 
justifiable  ground  for  opposition  to  a measure  of  this  kind  on  account 
of  the  fundamental  reason  for  having  the  coastwise  law\  We  are 
building  ships  in  such  a way  as  to  make  a man  s head  sw  im.  I am 
frank  to  say  that  three  years  ago,  if  anybody  had  told  me  that  we 
w ould  builcl  the  amount  of  ships  we  are  now  building,  I would  have 
been  extremely  skeptical.  And  even  now%  building  all  the  ships  that 
we  are,  we  are  not  keeping  up  with  this — it  is  not  warfare,  of 
course — this  kind  of  slaughter  that  is  going  on  all  over  the  face  of 
the  waters. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  from  Mr.  Chamberlain? 

Mr.  Duff.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I ask  Mr.  Chamberlain  a ques- 
tion, please? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  We  have  the  representatives  here  of  the 
shipping  interests,  and  they  are  w^elcome  to  ask  any  questions  they 
please.  .Just  let  it  appear  in  the  record  who  you  are  and  who  you 
represent. 

Mr.  Duff.  Edwin  II.  Duff.  I represent  the  American  Steamship 
Association.  I am  not  going  to  make  an  extended  statement. 

Mr.  C11AMBKRL.MN.  Do  I understand  they  are  against  tliis  propo- 
sition ? 
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Mr.  Duff.  No,  sir;  I want  to  correct  that  impression.  None  of 
the  coastwise  lines,  so  far  as  I know,  are  opposed  to  the  Government 
taking  advantage  of  all  the  foreign  or  neutral  shipping  of  any  kind 
during  the  present  emergency.  But  I want  to  ask  Mr.  Chamberlain 
what  could  be  the  possible  objection  to  a substitute  measure,  or  sui 
amendment,  that  would  vest  broad  powers  in  the  Shipping  Board  A 
grant  permits  to  those  vessels,  when  they  are  available,  to  carry 
cargo  coastwise?  Would  it  not,  as  a matter  of  fact,  give  the  Ship- 
ping Board  full  power  to  regulate  the  movement  of  those  vessels  and 
direct  them  in  the  channels  which  would  serve  the  greatest  good, 
rather  than  permit  them  to  go  here  and  there  as  might  suit  their 
convenience? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  course  I do  not  know  how  the  Shipping 
Board  feels  about  that  proposition,  and  I should  hesitate  to  answer 
a question  of  that  kind.  I think,  in  fact,  the  answer  should  come 
more  properly  from  the  Shipping  Board,  but  will  say  generally 
that  any  device — I am  against  any  proposition  that  involves  any 
kind  of  delay  in  any  direction  or  in  any  quarter,  any  delay  in  the 
transportation  of  cargoes  by  ships.  If  it  is  necessary  to  stop  apd 
get  permits  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  then  I should  say  there  was  Wn 
administrative  difficulty  to  it.  The  Shipping  Board  works  faster 
now — anybody  will  testify  to  that  and  none  more  willingly  than  I do — 
but  that  is  the  way  it  strikes  me  ofl^iand.  But;  as  I say,  that  is  a 
question  for  the  Shipping  Board. 

Mr.  Duff.  What  possible  delay  could  the  getting  of  the  permit 
involve?  There  would  simply  be  a telegram  from  the  Shipping 
Board  to  the ‘collector  of  customs  at  New  Orleans  to  permit  that 
vessel  to  move  cargo  to  Newport  News  or  New  York.  And  a vessel 
does  not  come  into  Newport  News  at  10  o’clock  and  sail  at  11  o’clock. 
She  might  be  there  for  two  days. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  and  she  might  be  there  for  only  three  or 
four  hours. 

Mr.  Duff.  Not  in  many  instances  would  you  find  her  getting  away 
under  24  hours ; not  if  she  had  to  unload  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  I think  we  are  all  agreed  on  what  should  be  ac- 
complished. And  if  it  can  be  done  in  that  way  without  involving 
delay  that  is  a question  the  committee  can  take  up  later.  What  we 
want  to  get  now  are  the  conditions  and  the  necessities  for  the  legisla- 
tion. Of  course  as  to  just  how  that  can  be  worked  out  we  would  be 
ve^  glad  to  have  suggestions  from  Mr.  Duff  or  anybody  else. 

Commissioner  Stetons.  Mr.  Chairman,  I had  a few  things  I 
wanted  to  say  to  you  about  this  bill,  and  I was  anxious  to  get  back. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ; we  will  hear  from  Commissioner  Stevens,  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  R.  B.  STEVENS,  UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING 

BOARD. 

Commissioner  Stevens,  Mr.  Chairman,  I wanted  to  point  out  one 
thing  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  mentioned  that  this  bill  would  make 
possible.  It  is  perfectly  apparent  to  all  of  us  who  have  studied  the 
shippii^  situation 

The  Chairman.  I would  like  to  say  for  the  record  that  Mr.  Stevens 
is  vice  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board. 
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Commissioner  Steitjns.  It  is  perfectly  apparent  to  all  of  us  who 
have  studied  the  shipping  situation  that  every  ship  of  suitable  size 
and  strength  may  have  to  be  diverted  from  our  coastwise  trade  to 
war  needs.  Now,  that  will  leave  a very  serious  deficit  in  the  trans- 
portation facilities  for  our  important  coastwise  commerce,  and  there 
is  already  a shortage.  There  is  not  a day  in  which  the  Shipping 
Board  does  not  receive  requests  not  only  from  the  shipping  com- 
panies, but  from  merchants  and  manufacturers,  either  asking  us  to 
procure  some  additional  tonnage  for  them  to  take  the  place  of  ships 
that  have  been  taken  out  of  the  coastwise  trade  or  begging  us  not  to 
take  any  ships  out  of  the  particular  service  that  affects  them. 

There  is  to-day  a shortage  of  the  necessary  tonnage  to  take  coal 
to  New  England  by  water,  and  all  of  the  great  industries  of  New 
England  are  dependent  upon  water  transportation  for  coal.  But 
there  are  a good  many  boats  engaged  in  that  trade  which  are  of  a 
size  and  strength  which  make  them  suitable  for  the  over-seas  trade. 
The  Navy  has  already  taken  out  quite  a good  many  of  the  seagoing 
tugs  which  tow  the  barges,  and  we  undoubtedly  will  have  to  take 
more  for  the  direct  war  needs  of  the  Army.  And  nearly  every  day 
I get  letters  from  people  in  New  England,  interested  in  the  textile 
industry,  saying,  “ Whatever  you  do,  don’t  take  off  any  of  the  boats 
running  from  Gulf  and  south  Atlantic  ports  to  New  England,  be- 
cause we  are  dependent  upon  them  for  our  supply  of  cotton  to  keep 
our  great  textile  mills  going.”  And  yet  it  is  very  apparent  that  some 
of  the  boats  in  that  trade  will,  in  the  very  near  future  if  not  im- 
mediately, have  to  be  diverted  to  war  needs." 

Now,  if  this  bill  were  passed,  it  is  not  intended  or  expected  that 
the  President,  acting  unaer  it,  would  simply  throw  down  the  bars 
at  once  and  say  that  all  ships  of  foreign  registry  may  engage  in  any 
American  coastwise  trade.  But  we  want  the  bill  broad  enough  so 
that  the  President  can  meet  any  emergency  as  it  arises.  I want 
to  point  out  what  could  be  done.  There  are  probably  between  four 
and  five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  neutral  shipping  under  charter 
to  American  interests  for  the  American  trade.  Neutral  shipping, 
naturally,  desires  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  out  of  the  war  zone 
on  account  of  the  great  danger,  and  we  undoubtedlv  could  secure 
more  neutral  tonnage  if  it  could  be  promised  safe  trades.  There  are 
a good  many  hundred  thousands  tons  of  neutral  shipping  that  is  tied 
up  and  not  in  use  and  that  has  not  been  in  use  for  a considerable 
length  of  time.  Now,  if  an  American  merchant  or  American  ship 
company  could  use  these  chartered  neutral  boats,  not  only  for  trade 
to  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  but  in  the  trade 
from  Porto  Rico  and  in  the  trade  from  coast  to  coast  in  this  im- 
portant movement  of  commodities  like  cotton  and  coal,  it  will  enable 
us  to  fill  the  vacancy,  caused  by  taking  our  own  ships  and  putting 
them  in  the  war  zone,  with  neutraC  ships  which  otherwise,  perhaps, 
would  not  be  available  for  any  service. 

I would  like  to  say,  also,  something  about  the  situation  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  A great  many  boats  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
( Treat  Lakes  by  both  Canadian  and  American  interests  for  the  coast- 
wise service  and  also  for  the  trans- Atlantic  service.  At  the  present 
time  the  Shipping  Board  has  started  a scheme  to  take  out  of  the 
Lakes  this  fall,  between  now  and  the  time  of  the  closing  of  naviga- 
tion, all  the  boats  which  can  possibly  come  through  the  Welland 
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Canal,  either  whole  or  cut  in  two.  The  amount  of  that  tonnage 
there,  which  possibly  can  be  moved  in  that  way  and  made  suitable 
for  the  coastwise  service,  is  over  800,000  tons.  Now,  we  may  not  be 
able  to  take  all  that  tonnage  out,  because  we  have  not  facilities  enough 
for  making  the  necessary  changes  and  repairs  in  the  ships  that  have 
to  be  made;  but  we  will  take  out  all  we  can.  In  the  meantime  that 
will  deplete  the  tonnage  on  the  Great  Lakes.  And  as  you  gentlemen 
are  all  aware,  the  Canadian  Government,  by  an  order  in  council, 
is  now  permitting  American  registered  boats  to  engage  in  trade  be- 
tween port  and  port  on  the  Great  Lakes.  If  we  draw  out  this  ton- 
nage, and  there  should  be  next  season  a serious  shortage  of  tonnage 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  it  will  be  possible,  under  this  bill,  for  the  Presi- 
dent by  Executive  order,  only  during  the  emergency,  to  allow  Cana- 
dian boats  to  trade  from  port  to  port  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  the  purpose,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  and  there  is  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Shipping  Board,  to  change  the  long-established 
policy  of  the  Government  about  the  coastwise  trade.  But  we  do 
know,  from  an  intimate  study  of  the  war  needs  for  tonnage,  that 
there  not  only  exists  to-day  a serious  shortage  but  that  between  now 
and  the  time  when  our  great  building  program  will  begin  to  turn  out 
the  ships,  in  the  next  six  to  eight  months,  the  emergency  in  the  short- 
age of  tonnage  will  be  very  much  greater.  And  I think  everybody 
will  be  glad  to  have  a bill  like  this  passed,  so  that  the  President 
might,  by  Executive  order,  meet  the  situation.  He  might  issue  an 
order  just  for  the  Great  Lakes;  he  might  issue  an  order  just  for 
chartered  boats.  Under  this  bill  he  might  do  even  what  has  been 
suggested  by  one  gentleman — permit  the  Shipping  Board  to  allow 
boats  to  trade  for  special  voyages.  But  I want  to  say  about  that 
suggestion,  that  it  would  cause  delay  and  much  administrative  detail. 

Another  instance,  we  have  received  many  very  urgent  requests 
from  the  Government  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Porto  Rico  for  more  service,  and  they  urgently  requested  that 
legislation  of  this  kind  be  enacted,  because  Porto  Rico  is  short  of 
tonnage  to-day.  Several  of  the  boats  in  that  service  have  been 
taken  out  and  put  in  the  service  of  the  Army. 

We  feel  certain  that  no  public  interest  is  going  to  suffer  from  this 
bill.  It  merely  makes  it  possible,  if  enacted,  for  the  President  to  go 
as  far  as  and  no  farther  than  the  circumstances  require  to  protect  the 
public  interest  in  the  wisest  use  of  tonnage.  That  is  all  I have  to 
say. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  information  before  the  board  to  the 
effect  there  is  a shortage  of  tonnage  in  the  Alaskan  trade  ? 

Commissioner  Stevens.  We  have  had  a great  many  urgent  tele- 
grams and  letters  not  to  remove  any  of  the  boats  in  the  Alaskan 
trade.  But  there  are  some  boats  in  that  trade  that  are  very  suitable 
as  Army  transports  that  are  very  certain  to  be  taken.  They  are  not 
complaining  about  the  shortage  now,  but  they  say  “Don’t  take  a 
boat,  because  if  you  do  there  will  be  a shortage.”  Now,  some  of  the 
boats  are  going  to  go  because  they  are  suitable  and  are  needed. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a fear  expressed  in  the  Northwest  that 
the  Canadians  want  to  get  into  that  coastwise  trade  in  the  interests  of 
their  fisheries,  and  in  the  interest  of  their  railroads  having  terminals 
on  the  northwest  coast — Prince  Rupert,  for  instance. 
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Commissioner  Stevens.  That  certainly  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
bill  or  the  reason  for  its  introduction.  The  Shipping  Board  has  had 
no  request  and  no  intimation  whatever  from  the  Pacific  coast  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  situation  of  the  At- 
lantic coast  and  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  canal  and  of  the  Lakes  are 
particularly  the  ones  we  have  in  mind.  There  has  been  less  com- 
plaint of  shortage  of  tonnage  in  the  coastwise  trade  from  the  Pacific 
than  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Rodenberg.  What  have  you  to  say  to  the  suggestion  that  indi- 
vidual permits  be  issued  ? 

Commissioner  Stevens.  I think  that  would  be  impracticable  of 
administration.  It  would  mean — ^in  the  first  place,  anybody  going  on 
a voyage  needs  some  little  time  to  prepare  for  securing  liis  cargo,  and 
if  no  action  may  be  taken  until  a permit  is  issued  from  the  Shipping 
Board  for  that  particular  voyage  it  will  mean  a great  deal  of  red 
tape  and  a great  deal  of  delay.  I feel  certain  that  it  will  not  meet 
the  situation. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  If  you  can  figure  out  a way  to  get  coal  to  New 
England  I will  vote  for  most  anything,  because  we  are  going  to 
freeze  to  death  up  there  if  we  do  not  get  coal. 

Commissioner  Stevens.  I come  from  New  England,  and  I know 
what  the  coal  men  have  to  say  about  this  coal  situation. 

Mr.  Bowers.  What  is  your  home  State? 

Commissioner  Stevens.  New  Hampshire.  I am  going  up  there 
next  week  to  hold  a hearing  on  the  whole  coal  situation.  This  bill 
will  help  out  the  New  England  coal  situation  and  make  it  possible  for 
the  Shipping  Board,  wWch  can  control  the  neutral  tonnage  and 
charters  tor  the  neutral  tonnage  and  what  trade  the  neutral  tonnage 
is  going  into,  to  divert  some  of  the  neutral  tonnage  into  that  situ- 
ation and  help  out,  which  it  can  not  possibly  do  now  even  if  we  had 
the  boats  in  our  own  hands. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  Absolutely,  there  is  a coal  famine  in  portions  of 
New  England,  and  coal  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  life  in  some  por- 
tions. 

Mr.  Rowe.  An  ordinary  freighter  can  not  carry  coal  to  any  ad- 
vantage ? 

Commissioner  Stevens,  There  are  a great  many  cargo  boats  that 
can ; and  even  where  they  can  not  carry  it  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is 
a question  now  of  using  what  you  have. 

Mr.  Rowe.  I know  the  extreme  need  there  for  coal  in  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  bad  enough  in  New  York. 

Commissioner  Stevens.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  put  into  this 
bill  all  the  details  essential  to  be  covered  in  actual  practice.  What 
we  had  in  mind  was,  if  this  law  passed,  that  the  Shipping  Board, 
which  is  studying  the  tonnage  situation  all  the  time  and  is  in  con- 
stant touch  Avith  it,  would  go  to  the  President  and  ask  him  for 
specific  proclamations  to  meet  the  situations  that  developed.  We 
would  not  go  to  him  and  say,  ‘‘We  think  it  is  wise  right  now  to 
throw  doAvn  the  bars  absolutely  and  let  any  ship  come  in,  under  any 
conditions.'’  But  we  would  say,  for  instance,  Neutral  ships  under 
charter  to  Americans  and  under  control  of  the  Shipping  Board  should 
l)e  permitted  to  carry  cargoes  from  coast  to  coast,  or  from  port  to 
port,  or  from  the  port  of  Porto  Rico.’’  The  same  company  may  have 
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American  boats  runningto  Porto  Kico  and  other  neutral  boats  run- 
ning to  Cuba  or  other  West  Indian  points.  We  take  the  boat  run- 
ning to  Porto  Eico,  The  neutral  ship  can  not  take  its  place.  Aud 
if  you  do  not  grant  this  general  authority  and  rely  on  the  Shipping 
Board  and  the  President  to  apply  it  wisely,  but  try  to  put  into  the 
bill  specific  language  covering  each  kind  of  case  conceivable,  you 
will  make  it  very  difficult  of  administration.  And  I can  assure 
you  the  Shipping  Boa^  has  no  desire  to  ask  immediately  for  a 
removal  of  all  the  restrictions. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  disposition  to  depart  from  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  from  its  foundation  ? 

Commissioner  Stevens.  No;  not  a bit;  only  so  far  as  the  emer- 
gency makes  it  necessary,  and  only  so  long  as  the  emergency  exists. 
Take  the  coal  situation  and  the  cotton  situation  from  the  South  to 
New  England ; we  want  to  see,  if  there  are  no  American  ships  to  carry 
it,  that  there  would  be  other  ships  available. 

Mr.  Rowe.  And  is  not  the  handling  of  the  ores  on  the  Great  Lakes 
important  also  just  now  ? 

Commissioner  Stevens.  It  is  very  important,  and  is  going  to  take, 
of  course,  a great  many  more  boats. 

The  Chairman.  The  ores  need  to  come  down,  of  course,  but  they 
need  coal  in  the  Northw^est  now  just  as  badly  as  they  do  in  New 
England,  too. 

FUETHEE  STATEMENT  OF  ALFEED  HUGEE,  ESft.,  ADMIEALTY 
COUNSEL,  UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOAED. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Huger  will  continue  his  statement,  briefly. 

Mr.  Huger.  Mr.  Chairman,  several  questions  were  asked  at  the  last 
hearing  which  I could  not  then  answer;  questions  relating  to  statis- 
tics concerning  tonnage.  I have  had  the  traffic  department  of  the 
Shipping  Board  prepare  some  statements  here  which  might  be  serv- 
iceable to  the  committee.  Some  of  these  figures  are,  I think,  avail- 
able at  this  public  hearing ; but  there  are  oth^er  figures  which  I think, 
in  the  exercise  of  sound  discretion,  ought  not  to  be  made  public. 

I might  say  that  of  the  vessels  running  in  the  coastwise  trade  in 
August,  1914,  which  have  been  diverted  by  their  owners  into  the 
foreign  trade,  there  are  56;  that  is  56  steam  vessels  of  over  1,500 
dead-weight  tons,  or  295,096  tons,  that  have  been  withdrawn  by  their 
owners.  This  tonnage  does  not  include  the  tonnage  of  a greater  num- 
ber of  sailing  vessels  which  have  likewise  been  diverted  from  the 
coastwise  trade.  The  steamship  owners  are  required  to  file  with  the 
Shipping  Board  weekly  reports  giving  the  movements  of  steam 
vessels ; but  the  sailing-vessel  owners  are  not  required  to  make  such 
reports,  so  that  we  are  unable  to  give  the  committee  the  figures  as  to 
what  sailing  vessels  have  been  withdrawn.  But  we  do  know  a large 
number  of  schooners  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  coastwise  trade. 

We  could  not  take  the  difference  between  the  enrolled  vessels  in 
August,  1914,  and  the  vessels  that  had  been  subsequently  granted 
registry  to  show  what  vessels  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  coast- 
wise trade,  because  a vessel  might  take  out  registry  which  had 
theretofore  only  been  enrolled  and,  nevertheless,  not  continue  in  the 
foreign  trade;  she  might  make  two  or  three  foreign  trips  and  then 
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come  back  in  the  coastwise  trade,  or  might  stay  in  the  foreign  trade. 
Hence  there  may  be  a discrepancy  between  the  figures  here  given  and 
the  figure  obtained  by  subtracting  the  tonnage  of  vessels  enrolled  for 
the  coastwise  trade  in  August,  1914,  from  those  enrolled  in  March, 
1917. 

Now,  I have  a statement  here  showing  the  total  American  fleet  of 
steamships  of  over  1,500  dead- weight  tons,  excluding  ships  on  inland 
waters,  showing  the  number  of  smps  suitable  for  ocean  service  and 
indicating  which  of  those  ships  are  suitable  for  the  trans- Atlantic 
service  and  which  are  unsuitable  for  the  trans- Atlantic  service,  and 
showing  the  service  in  which  these  respective  classes  of  ships  are  now 
operated,  so  that  the  committee  can  have  a picture  of  the  American 
tonnage  suitable  for  the  foreign  and  coastwise  service.  That  state- 
ment I would  prefer  to  make  in  executive  session  of  the  committee. 

I also  have  a statement  showing  the  disposition  of  the  ex-Gterman 
steamships  and  showing  the  service  in  which  those  vessels  are  now 
engaged — ^those  being  operated  by  the  Army  and  those  being  oper- 
ated by  foreign  governments,  which  information  was  requ^ea  of 
me  at  the  last  hearing.  That  statement  I would  also  prefer  to  present 
in  executive  session. 

Then  I have  a statement  showing  the  number  of  vessels  and  their 
toimage  that  have  been  requisitioned  by  the  Shipping  Board  and 
Army  and  Navy  from  the  coastwise  ^rvice  and  the  number  of  ves- 
sels and  their  tonnage  taken  by  the  Shipping  Board  under  its  requisi- 
tion powers  and  now  engaged  in  the  trans- Atlantic  service.  Those 
figures  I would  also  premr  to  present  to  the  committee  in  executive 
session. 

I would  also  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  glancing  over  my 
testimony  I seem  to  have  given  the  impression  that  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  tonnage  operating  coastwise.  What  I had  in  mind  was 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  vessels  which  would  have  the  privilege 
of  engaging  in  the  coastwise  trade;  not  that  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease of  tannage  actually  operating  in  the  coastwise  trade.  The 
rest  of  my  statement  shows,  however,  what  I had  in  mind,  but  those 
two  sentences  seemed  to  inaicate  that  I had  made  a statement  that 
the  coastwise  vessels  engaged  and  operated  in  the  coastwise  trade 
had  increased  since  August,  1914,  wmch,  of  course,  we  know  is  not 
the  case. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  revise  your  testimony  you  can  make 
that  correction. 

Is  there  anyone  else  present  who  wishes  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Haduct.  Mr.  Clark,  of  Seattle,  is  here,  having  stayed  over 
from  the  other  day.  I have  no  doubt  he  would  want  considerable 
time. 

Mr.  Clark.  I could  not  complete  what  I have  to  offer  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  in  the  time  remaining  ^s  morning,  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  well  for  me  not  to  start  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  the  lay  of  the  land  now,  so  that 
you  can  get  right  down  to  the  facts  in  anything  you  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.45  o’clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  September  12, 1917,  at  10.80  o’clock  a.  m.) 
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WAR  EMERGENCY-ADMISSION  OP  FOREIGN  SHimNG  TO 
THE  COASTWISE  TRADE- 

MotjftE  oi^  Hfetmfci^iiNTATiirfcs, 

CoM»tll*tUE  ON  Wife  MaeIi^e  PlsrfERiES, 

Washiiigidfi^  D.  67.,  Stpteinhef  19^  wl7. 

The  cQinmittee  met  at  10.15  o^clcick  a.  in.,  tlon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

Tne  Chaikm^.  We  will  proceed  with  the  contintiatioil  of  the 
hearing  on  H.  K.  Sfe09.  Mr.  Clark,  of  Seattle,  I beliete  desire§  td 
be  heard  this  morning. 

STAT£tt£Ift  Ot  WltllAlf  L tjAtUt,  ESQ.,  Ot  SEaTtIE,  WASM., 
^ SEcAEtABT  0£  fAt  ASMdlATIOir  OF  pACtFlC  FiSblxtltS. 

’ Mr.  Clark.  By  reason  of  the  fact  1 have  been  making  a very  Con- 
siderable study  of  our  relations  with  our  neighbors  ori  the  north, 
r'  particularly  With  reference  to  Alaska  busine^,  the  steamship  coin- 
^ panies  of  the  coast  asked  me  if  I would  appear  for  them  al^  and 
present  some  of  the  facts  and  reasons  why  there  was  no  nece^ity  for 
this  bill  and  why  there  was,  perhaps,  underlying  something  that  this 
committee  i^ould  underhand  before  taking  action* 

^ The  Chairman.  You  mean  as  applied  to  Alaska! 

2 Mr.  Clark.  Y^es;  as  applied  to  Alaska,  and  perhaps  the  entire 
— ' situation. 

I want  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  anybody  in  the  Northwest  to  be  unpatriotic  or  to  be  slackers  in 
any  degree.  That,  I thinks  is  evidenced  by  the  Liberty  Loan  and 
Red  Cross  subscriptions,  the  voluntary  enlistments  and  their  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  the  draft;  also  by  sacrifices  of  the  business  in- 
terests which  are,  to  my  knowledge,  being  made  in  order  that  this 
Government  may  not  be  hampered  in  carrying  on  the  war.  And  1 
may  say,  also,  that  in  telegraphic  advices  received  from  the  coast 
the  steamship  people  operating  between  Duget  Sound  ahd  Alaska 
liave  stated  that  they  are  desirous  of  making  whatever  sacrifice  is 
essential  to  prevent  the  Government,  the  Shipping  Hoard,  or  any 
of  the  administrative  bodies  of  this  Government  from  being  hahi- 
peretl  in  that  which  will  produce  the  best  results  in  the  carrying  on 
of  the  war;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  fearful  that  this  leds- 
lation,  if  passed,  may  be  made  the  basis  of  the  furtherance  of  plans 
that  have  already  been  almounced;  that  are  already  partially  iti 
opei-ntion  for  the  diversion  of  the  benefits  resultant  from  the  develop- 
ment of  Alaska,  from  the  United  States  to  our  neighbor  on  the 
iiortli— to  the  Canadian  transportation  companies,  rail  and  water— 
thus  shutting  out  fi*om  employment  in  the  transportation  of  Alaskan 
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business  American  citizens  who  have  eve^  right  to  expect  that  they, 
and  they  alone,  shall  be  first  considered  in  those  matters. 

First,  as  to  the  question  of  necessity  for  the  legislation:  It  is 
first  proposed  that  this  bill  is  necessary  by  reason  of  a shortage  of 
tonnage  in  the  Great  Lakes.  We  are  told  that  the  first  move  in  con- 
nection with  this  whole  matter  originated  from  Great  Britain.  I 
wi^  we  might  bear  that  in  mind  throughout  all  the  consideration  of 
this  bill,  that  the  very  first  suggestion  of  modification  of  the  coast- 
wise restrictions  orminated  with  Great  Britain. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  do  you  base  that  statement? 

Mr.  Clark.  On  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  had  been  the  first  to 
suggest  a reciprocal  plan  under  which  operation  on  the  Great 
Lf^es  was  to  be  conducted;  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  opened.  i 
first  of  all,  Canadian  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  American  ship-  I 
ping.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  there  be  no  ulterior  motive  back  of  that 
suggestion  of  opening  Canadian  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  Ameri- 
can shipping,  that  we  certainly  can  gain  nothing  by  opening  the 
American  ports  to  British  shipping.  If  the  Brittish  tonnage  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  is,  at  the  present  time,  insufficient  to  handle  the  business 
of  Canada  between  two  ports  of  Canada,  so  that  they  are  required 
to  call  upon  American  shipping  for  the  handling  of  Canadian  busi- 
ness, what  may  we  expect  in  the  way  of  British  shipping  to  take  care 
of  any  increase  in  busmess  that  accrues  between  two  American  ports  ? 

The  second  necessity  suggested  is  that  of  providing  for  Atlantic 
coastwise  voyages. 

I firmly  believe  that  this  Government,  at  the  present  time,  should 
be  in  possession  of  whatever  authority  is  essential  to  insure  that 
New  England,  for  instance,  should  not  be  st^ort  of  coal  by  reason  of 
a shortage  of  coastwise  carriers  on  the  Atlantic ; and  that  the  South 
should  not  have  its  cotton  stored  on  its  docks  by  reason  of  shortage 
of  American  carriers  to  permit  it  to  move  to  the  manufacturing  cen- 
ters of  New  England  or  elsewhere.  But  I believe  that  authority  is 
already  vested  in  this  Government;  it  has  already  been  assumed. 
And  I may  state  that  from  1907,  down  to  March  of  this  year,  through 
every  administration,  so  that  it  can  not  be  construed  to  be  political, 
nor  can  there  be  political  capital  made  of  it  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form — it  has  been  the  policy  of  every  administration  from  the  time 
of  President  Eoosevelt  to  the  present  administration  of  President 
Wilson  to  use  foreign  carriers  in  our  coastwise  service,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  under  arrangements  that  were  made  by  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  instructed  collectors  of  customs  to  enter  such 
ships  after  proceeding  coastwise  without  the  collection  of  tonnage 
dues,  without  the  collection  of  port  charges,  and  without  the  assess- 
ment of  penalties  provided  by  statute  for  violation  of  coastwise  laws. 

I shall  file  here  a partial  list  of  steamers  that  have  carried  coal 
from  Newport  News,  or  Norfolk,  to  Puget  Sound,  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  to  San  Francisco  and  to  San  Diego.  The  list  that  I will  file 
was  prepared  prior  to  the  receipt  of  additional  information  and 
covers  seven  Norwegian  vessels  and  78  British  vessels,  from  1909 
to  March  this  year.  A telegram  later  received  indicates  the  total 
from  1907  down  to  the  present  time — or  rather  the  partial  total — 
because  some  are  omitted  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  customhouse 
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^ records  are  not  open  to  the  public,  and  these  lists  are  made  up  from 
private  records — to  be  134  British  vessels  and  10  Norwegian  vessels. 
* The  Chairman.  Covering  about  10  years. 

**  Mr.  Clark.  Covering  from  1907  to  1917,  a period  of  about  10  y^rs. 
(The  list  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

I 

r Incomplete  list  of  foreign  colliers  carrying  coal  coastwise  from  Nexcport  News 
, or  Norfolk  to  Pacific  coast  and  Haicaiian  destinations  under  Treasury  Depart- 
ment instructions  to  collectors  of  customs  to  permit  vessels  to  enter  without 
the  payment  of  tonnage  dues  or  other  charges  and  xcithout  enforcing  penalties. 


Date. 


1909. 
Sept.  4 
26 
27 

1911. 
Sept.  12 

25 

Nov.  13 

1912. 
Jan.  15 

1913. 
Aug.  12 

16 

31 

Sept.  10 

1914. 
Mar.  10 
May  3 

1915. 
Jan.  14 
Dec.  7 


1909. 
Nov.  6 

17 

Dec.  16 
26 

1910. 


1911. 
Dec.  17 

1913. 
Apr.  22 
May  12 

1915. 
Aug.  26 
Sept.  1 

Oct.  15 


1914. 
Aug.  8 
15 

Sept.  2 


Steamer. 


ARRIVING  PUGET  SOUND. 

Belle  of  Scotland 

Baron  Napier 

Riverside 

Haipalion  and  Harlesden 

Netnerpark 

Dunbar  and  Silverlake. . . 


Hartington  and  Harpagus . 


Epsom  and  Claverlf .. 

Anglo  Californian 

Spithead 

Queen  Louise 


Kinross 

Queen  Louise.. 


Egyptian  Transport . 
Miajritime 


ARRIVING  HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS. 

Romera 

Kilchattan 

Falls  of  Orchy  and  Ma- 
sunda. 

Dunedin 


Damura,  Selsdon,  Kath- 
erine, Park  Velnov,Col- 
lingham,  and  Heliimlis. 

Helipolis 

Frankmount 

Inverkip 

Strathdene  and  Stratbesk. 

Strathairly 

Strathardie 

Strathdon  and  Strathaldyn 

ARBIVINO  SANTIAGO. 

Vestalia 

Queen  Helena 

Lord  Duflerin 


Registry. 


British. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


British. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


British. 

Do. 

Do. 


Date. 


Steamer. 


1915. 
July  11 

1916. 
June  30 


1912. 
Jan.  1 

14 

Apr.  8 
11 

24 

27 

May  6 
July  16 

19 

20 

Aug.  21 
Sept.  15 
30 

Oct.  5 
8 

Dec.  11 

1913. 
Mar.  13 
June  13 

19 

Aug.  22 

25 

29 

Sept.  3 
Jan.  6 
16 

1914. 
July  2 

28 

Aug.  13 

O^.  12 

1915. 
May  2 
July  14 
Aug.  16 
June  27 

1916. 
Aug.  24 

27 

Nov.  24 
10 

1917. 
May  31 
July  11 


ABRIVINO  SANTIAGO— con. 

Venturia 


Ama. 


ARRIVING  SAN  ERANCISCO. 

Strathendrick 

Strathairly 

Strathgyle 

Strathleven 

Strathtay 

Strathalfan 

Strathness 

Strathmore 

Netherpark 

Strathnam 

Stratheru 

Stratheam 

Strathdene 

Strathalbyn : 

Ockley 

Hans  B 


Iverlan 

Harpalyce 

Manchester  Citiz^ 

Hartington 

Spithead,  Colorado,  and 
Earl  of  Elgin. 

Border  Knight 

Largo  Law 

MathUda 

Terrier 


Hawkhead . . . 
Strathleven... 
Cape  Ortegal. 
Bimeira 


Strathesk 

Highbury... 
Hackensack . 
Thor 


Atlantic  City. 
Blackheath. . . 

Bayard 

Braadl. ....... 


Registry. 


Ceorge 

Br^. 


Washington.. 


British. 

Do. 


British. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Norwegian. 


British. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Norwegian. 


British. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Norwegian. 


British. 

Do. 

Do. 

Norwegian. 


Do. 

Do. 


Note. — ^All  the  foregoing  steamers  are  British  register  with  the  exception  of 
the  steamers  Hans  B,  Mathilda,  Terrier,  Thor,  Brazil,  and  George  Washington, 
which  are  of  Norwegian  register. 
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Supplemental  incomplete  list  of  fpreign  cglliers  arriving  at  Ban  Prancisco  carry- 
ing coal  coastwise  from  Newport  Newi  or  Norfolk  to  Paciflo  coast  an4 
Hawaiian  destinations  undpf  Treasury  Hepartfu^t  instpuotious  to  oolppctcns 
of  euaioms  fo  pofTait  vessel  to  pntar  without  the  payment  of  tonnage  dues  or 
other  charges  and  icithout  enforcing  penalties. 


Date. 


1907. 
Sept.  9 
Nov.  8 

Dec.  ^ 
Oct.  10 

1908. 
Jan.  7 

28 

Apr.  4 


10 

15 

May  1 
6 


June 


July  6 
10 
13 

July  14 
Nov.  30 
Jan.  30 
Apr.  23 
May  27 

1909. 
Apr.  14 
S^pt.  10 
17 


Steamer. 


ARRmNO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Femdene 

St|^thendrick 

Stfathord 

Huttonwood 

Fitzpatrick 

Twrihsdale ...  

Slr3iLhblMi0...„,  

Iver  kip. 

Le vlTij:.flt  onla , F [ i listerre, 
and  Carlton. 

Amherton. 

Etir  loftier  rick. 

AlJertoTi. 

fmemoimt 

alls  of  Moneisa 

FilspatriPk, 

Crown  of  Gallcto.. 

Knight  of tho Thistle 

Falls  of  Neith... 

Strathyon.. 

Qnwi  Amollfl.... 

OraghaJL ...  

Carlton 

Thor 

Guernsey 

Sark 

Strathdee 

Huttonwood 

Hyndforb 


Registry. 


British. 

Do. 

SS* 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dp. 

B2: 

Do.  - 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Norwegian. 

Do. 

Do. 

British. 

Do. 

Do. 


Date. 


1909. 
Get.  7 
Jaij.  11 
Sept.  7 


1010. 
Mar.  11 
Apr.  22 
June  17 
Sept.  W 
Oct.  lO 
Nov.  12 
May  19 
Jime 


1911. 
Juno  29 
Aug.  11 
14 

23 

24 

Sept.  13 
18 
23 

Dec.  1 
13 

June  11 
July  3 
Sept.  11 
21 
29 


Steamer. 


ABBIVINO  SAN  FRAN- 

Gisccy— oentinued. 


Camphill 

Henrick  Issei^. 
Guernsey 


Longships 

Knight  of  the  Garter.. 

Mannatton 

Harfluer 

Campbell 

Strathbeg 

Sark 

Jetheou 


Courtfeld 

Harpeake  and  Strathavon 
Collmgham  and  Wako- 
I field. 

; Fitzclirence 

I Strastrathspey 

Strathnes 

Helk>TM)lis 

I Stratmiaim 

1 Fitzpatrick 

! Strathalbyn 

Bjomstjome  BJornsen 

Ama 

Admilal  Borresen 
Guernsey 
Christian  Borse. 


Regtetry. 


British. 

Norw^an. 

Do. 


British. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Norwegian. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Now,  there  was  i^ever  any  question  raised  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
handling  of  that  coal  for  naval  purposes  from  Newport  News  or 
Norfolk  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  coastwise  interests 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  naval  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  for  naval  purposes ; but,  as  I understand  it, 
the  law  makes  no  distinction  between  business  moved  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  business  moved  for  private  parties.  Therefore  in  those 
cases  the  alleged  emergency — and  surely  that  emergency  did  not  exist 
up  to  March  of  this  year  as  it  may  he  said  to  he  existing  at  the 
present  time — ^was  simply  a question  of  economy  of  operation.  Brit- 
ish carriers,  with  Chinese  crews,  and  with  lesser  operating  expenses, 
with  lesser  payment  of  wages  to  their  white  officers,  unhampered  by 
things  that  restrict  American  vessel  navigation  and  increase  the  cpst 
of  operation,  were  able  to  make  lower  prices  for  the  handling  of  this 
coal  in  competition  with  American  carriers  who  were  perfectly  will- 
ing to  undertake  the  moving  of  that  coal  for  the  Navy  from  Newport 
News  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  at  that  point : When  our  battleship  fleet 
made  the  trip  around  the  world  during  President  Eoosevelt’s  admin- 
istration it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  charter  foreign  vessels  to 
earry  coal  for  the  Navv.  We  did  not  have  the  tonnage,  and  the 
tonnage  that  was  available  wanted  to  charge  100  per  cent  more  than 
the  foreign  tonnage  for  the  service. 
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Mr.  CiiARKt  I tl^ink  that  quite  correct ; that  the  owners  of  Ameri- 
can coastwise  tonnage,  or  the  Anifericfui  tonnage  that  was  available, 
considered  ^at  the^  could  not  operate  in  that  service  as  economi^llv 
as  these  British  tramps.  There  was  a double  reason  why  the  Britisn 
tramp  could  operate  economically.  These  British  tramps  were  fur- 
nished a cargo  to  Pacific  coast  ports,  and  from  Pacific  coast  ports, 
they  sought  cargo  in  competition  with  the  American  companies  that 
were  flying  the  American  flag  to  the  Orient,  and  to  take  cargo  from 
Puget  Sound  that  would  normally  be  carried  by  the  regular  carriers 
on  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Hadley.  What  was  the  date  of  that  trip  around  the  world? 

Mr.  Qiaxk.  I think  that  was  in  1907.  1 think  that  was  the 
first 

Mr.  Hadley.  Ig  that  included  in  tha  list? 

Mr.  Clahk.  The  earlier  list  is  included  in  this  telegram  and  may 
be  prepared  for  entry  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Hadley.  J thought  it  wag  earlier  than  1907. 

Mr.  Clark.  Tfie  first  gteamer  of  which  we  have  record  was  Sep- 
tember 9,  1907.  That  ^YH§  the  Ferwletie,  Jt  wo\ild  appear  that  if 
It  were  possible  through  all  these  years,  as  a matter  of  mere  economy, 
to  use  foreign  vessels  in  our  coastwjg^  trade  in  case  of  an  emergency 
of  that  character,  surely  the  fact  that  New  England  was  lik^y  to 
he  cold  this  winter  by  reason  of  improper  fuel  supply  might  be  "con- 
sidered sufficient  exigency  to  warrant  the  use  of  vessels  under  ex- 
actly similar  conditions  between  Viewport  News,  or  other  ports  on 
the  Atlantic  where  coal  is  procurable,  and  New  England;  and  also 
that  relief  might  be  afforded  to  the  cotton  grower  of  the  South  and 
the  manufacturer  of  New  England,  so  that  the  best  results  could 
be  obtained  by  reason  of  permitting  foreign  carriers,  if  available 
on  the  Pacific  and  .\tlantic  coasts,  where  there  may  be  a cargo 
in  an  American  port  open  for  shipment,  to  handle  coal  or  other 
cargo  under  similar  instructions;  and  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  President  to  grant  to  the  Shipping  Board  similar  authority  to 
that  which  ha«  been  accorded  to  the  Treasury,  or  that  the  Shipping 
Board  and  Treasury  Department,  cooperating,  can  Insure  that  col- 
lectors of  customs  "shall  have  instructions  that  will  guarantee  no 
delay  and  quick  action  to  any  ves^l  that  is  in  any  port  with  cargo 
space  and  cargo  available  and  no  American  tonnage  in  sight  to  move 
such  cargo  to  its  designated  destination. 

The  Ch.\irman.  Bight  at  that  point;  How  were  those  vessels 
utilised,  by  whom;  by  the  Government  in  every  instance? 

Mr.  Cl.%"rk.  No  cargoes  moved  except  for  the  Navy  Department,  I 
believe. 

The  CriAiRMAx*  You  know  the  coal  on  the-  Pacific  coast  is  m.t 
suitable  for  Navy  purposes? 

Mr.  Cl.\bk,  No  ; I would  beg  to  differ  with  reference  to  that. 

The  Ciiaibiuak.  That  was  the  view  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  the  view  of  the  Navy;  yes, 

The  Chairman,  They  take  West  Virginia  coal  as  the  only  coal 
that  is  suitable. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I will  state,  Mr,  Chairnian.  that  I have  seen  coal 
taken  out  of  my  county  for  years  and  years,  under  contract  to  the 
Navy  Department,  that  was  considered  very  satisfactory. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I understood  the  Navy  Department  had  expressed  a 
preference  for  Pocahontas  coal,  and  that  was  tlie  reason  Pocahontas 
coal  had  been  furnished  throughout  those  years.  And  we  on  the 
Pacific  coast  have  been  made  very  keenly  aware  of  that  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  unable  to  get  consideration  for  Alaskan 
coal  and  coal  of  the  State  of  Washington  in  later  years,  although,  as 
Mr.  Hadley  has  stated,  in  earlier  years  it  was  considered  very  good 
for  naval  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  want  to  discredit  your  Pacific  coast  coal; 
yon  understand  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I understand  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  If  you  have  a discussion  on  coal  I am  going  to 
get  into  it. 

The  Chairman,  Yes;  Mr.  Edmonds  here  is  engaged  in  the  coa] 
business. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  there  is  at  the  present  time 
authority  at  least  equivalent  to  that  which  has  been  exercised  and 
which  no  patriotic  American  citizens  would  ever  question,  under 
which  identically  the  purposes  that  are  proposed  to  be  accomplished 
by  this  measure  can  be  accomplished,  and  without  opening  the  door 
to  the  subjecting  of  the  administration  or  of  any  of  its  departments 
to  that  pressure  that  can  be  brought  from  without  urging  that  cer- 
tain foreign  interests  be  admitted  into  certain  sp^ific  lines  of  trade. 
And  I think  as  long  as  this  can  be  accomplished  in  this  manner  it  is 
perhaps  imfair  to  the  Shipping  Board  that  it  shall  be  made  a target 
tor  such  requests;  and  sucn  requests  undoubtedly  would  follow  as  we 
will,  if  permitted,  show  by  precedent. 

The  next  reason  that  was  announced  for  the  necessity  for  ad- 
mitting foreign  ships  into  our  coastwise  service  was  to  relieve  the 
internal  rail  conge^ion.  That  is  rather  a large  subject.  It  is  a 
subject  that  certanly  every  man  who  is  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
who  is  engaged  in  transportation,  who  desires  the  success  of  this 
war  from  our  own  standpoint,  ought  to  be  vitally  interested  in.  It 
is  a subject  that  he  can  not  afford  to  dismiss  without  the  greatest 
consideration. 

In  1914,  during  the  first  year  that  the  canal  was  opened,  we  had 
27  steel  steamers  m the  coastwi^  service  belonging  to  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Co.  These  steamships  drew  their  cargo  from  points 
100  to  500  miles  west  of  New  York  City.  That  tonnage,  under 
normal  conditions  of  traffic  and  pre-war  conditions,  did  not  serve  to 
congest  the  transportation  facilities  in  the  terminals  of  New  York 
to  the  extent  that  it  necessitated  embargo.  But  when  there  came 
this  sudden  demand  from  Europe  for  munitions,  for  supplies,  for 
those  things  for  which  they  drew  upon  the  United  Stat^  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  for  the  feedmg  of  their  people,  our  trans- 
portation facilities  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  were 
sadly  overtaxed  to  take  care  of  the  business  offered  them.  And  that 
business  was  offered  them  only  in  one  direction — eastbound.  The 
result  was  embargo;  embargo  on  one  kind  of  material  after  an- 
other, on  one  character  of  smpment  after  another,  until  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  found  themselves 
at  times  obliged  to  discontinue  operations  by  reason  of  their  ina- 
bility to  get  raw  materials  into  their  manufactumg  sites.  The  hemp 
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that  was  comng  from  the  Pacific  coast  piled  up  on  the  docks  of 
Puget  Sound  and  San  Francisco  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  embargo  against  its  movement  into  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States ; and  there  were  times  when  about  the  only  shipments 
which  could  move  under  the  excessive  demands  upon  our  railroads 
were  export  shipments — for  steamers  which  were  there  ready  to 
take  it. 

That  embargo  continued  until  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Co.  were  forced,  not  by  reason  of  the  closing  of  the  canal,  but,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  statement,  by  reason  of  their  inability  to  get 
their  shipments  into  Neiv  York  City,  to  discontinue  their  coast-to- 
coast  service.  The  statement  was  made  with  reference  to  their  last 
movement 

The  Chairman.  I^et  me  understand  that  statement.  Why  could 
they  not  get  their  shipments  into  New  York  by  water? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  their  shipments  originated  at  points  in  the  in- 
terior: thev  did  not  originate  on  the  seacoast.  Business  that  origi- 
nates on  the  seacoast  could  with  benefit  to  the  country  move  by 
water:  but  business  that  originates  in  the  East  and  moves  to  the 
West,  Tvhether  it  moves  to  the  Pacific  coast  as  domestic  merchandise 
(*r  moves  to  Vladistock  as  British  Government  freight,  or  moves 
to  Australia  as  British  Government  freight,  if  it  moves  from  some 
jmint  in  the  interior  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  must  move  over  rail 
transportation,  and  unnecessarily  adds  to  Eastern  rail  congestion, 
and  makes  more  difficult  the  movement  of  freight  which  n^ust 
necessarily  move  to  European  ports  and  which  can  not  move  in  any 
other  direction,  and  for  which  there  is  to  be,  as  we  all  know,  an  in- 
( reased  and  constantly  increasing  demand  upon  our  rail  transporta- 
tion east  of  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  statement  from  the  American- 
Hawaiian  people  to  the  effect  that  that  is  the  reason  they  withdrew 
their  vessels  from  the  coastwise  trade?  I understood  it  was  because 
ocean-freight  rates  had  increased  from  500  to  1,000  per  cent  in  the 
foreign  trade,  which  led  them  away. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  coincidental  with  the  other  conditions.  I 
have  this  statement  that  was  prepared  by  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Co. : 

The  cause  of  our  retirement  from  this  trnUe  was  not  the  closing  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  ns  (iaime<1.  It  was  due,  rather,  to  the  congestion  on  the  rail- 
roads, which  caused  great  delays  between  the  shipping  points  and  New  York 
and  Anally  resulted,  as  you  know,  in  an  embargo  being  placed  on  steamer 
freight  at  that  port.  The  delays  incidental  to  the  congestion  and  embargo  were 
such  that  shipments  forwarded  from  interior  points  distant  from  some  100  to 
600  miles  for  transshipment  by  our  line  were  a longer  time  reaching  our  pier 
than  was  require<l  by  us  for  the  transportation  of  such  freight  to  destination, 
via  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  In  consequence  of  these  conditions,  our  west- 
Imund  business  fell  off  to  practically  nothing,  shippers  preferring  to  forward 
their  goods  by  transcontinental  railroads. 

Those  people  continued  to  operate,  however,  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  to  the  Pacific  coast  after  the  Panama  Canal  closed,  until 
having  placed  on  berth  a steamer  for  the  Pacific  coast,  duly  adver- 
tised in  advance,  of  which  all  shippers  were  duly  notified  as  to  sail- 
ing dates,  they  found  that  for  this  steamer,  w^iich  was  capable  of 
carrying  10,000  tons  of  freight,  that  they  had  in  New  York  City,  or 
rather  m their  port  in  Brooklyn,  at  the  time  of  this  sailing,  1,650 
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bare  terns.  They  aoc^ptec}?  oa  the  steamer  freight,  thsm  shipmeats 
to  the  Pacific  coast  and  sent  them  back  through  the  congested  terri- 
tory in  the  empty  cars  moving  in  that  directioD,  paying  the  rail 
rates  themselves  and  pocketing  the  losses. 

They  did  that  same  thing  with  sugar  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
into  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  by  reaaon  of  the  fact  that 
they  could  not  operate  American  ships,  with  their  higher  expenses, 
one  way  and  carry  them  light  in  the  other  direction,  on  the  rates 
that  were  obtaining  from  coast  to  coast. 

Those  embargoes  shut  the  American-Hawaiian  Co.  out  of  busi- 
ness, plus  the  delays  incidental  to  getting  the  business  into  its  pier. 
I will  go  further  than  that  and  state  that  any  proper  analysis  of 
our  internal  rail  conditions  should  have  produced  demand  that 
they  cease  operations  in  order  that  the  business . that  had  for- 
merly moved  via  their  line  and  via  other  lines  which  were  using 
the  Panama  Canal  to  the  utter  congestion  of  our  eastern  transporta- 
tion, might  move  westbound  by  rail  and  supply  empty  cars  with 
freight  and  put  cars  into  the  West  in  order  that  foodstuffs  might 
move  into  eastern  centers  unhampered,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
which  had,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Shipping  Board  submitted  through  the  President  to  Senator 
Fletcher  a statement  in  which  the  fact  was  deplored  that  food  condi- 
tions had  so  changed  in  this  country  that  the  police  were  being 
called  upon  to  quell  food  riots. 

The  Chairman.  Last  fall  and  winter,  isn't  it  true  that  wheat, 
canned  goods,  potatoes,  and  many  other  classes  of  foodstuffs,  wei’e 
piled  up  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  could  not  be  gotten  to  the  seaports 
m the  East? 

Mr.  Clark.  Identically,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  the  people  could  use  them  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Identically,  sir;  and  for  two  reasons.  This  was  during 
the  winter,  and  part  of  it  was  due  to  the  ordinary  congestion  of 
winter  traffic,  or  the  ordinary  slowing  down  of  winter  traffic  by  the 
railroads,  the  rest  to  car  shortage  on  western  lines. 

But  let  me  proceed  and  analyze,  if  you  will,  what  followed  the  year 
that  the  canal  closed.  In  the  year  1914  there  was  a certain  degree 
of  prosperity  throughout  the  East.  The  West,  with  the  exception 
of  the  wheat  farmer,  had  no  degree  of  prosperity.  Throughout  1914 
and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  1915,  those  conditions  continued 
and  the  business  men  of  the  West  made  comment  that  while  the  East 
seemed  to  be  conducting  a very  profitable  business,  it  was  war  busi- 
ness, and  the  West  had  none  of  it.  Then  the  canal  closed,  and 
incidental  to  the  closing  of  the  canal  came  the  necessity  of  moving 
westbound  by  rail  these  shipments  which  had  formerly  moved 
through  the  Panama  Canal;  not  only  domestic  merchandise  from 
coast  to  coast,  or  from  interior  points  to  the  coast  and  then  coast  to 
coast,  but  shipments  intended  for  China,  shipments  intended  for 
Japan,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  for 
other  ports  on  the  Pacific.  All  such  began  to  move  westbound  by 
rail.  And  for  the  first  time  in  a great  many  years  the  railroads  of 
this  country  had  something  that  approximated  a balanced  traffic, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  low  freight  rates  for  any  shipper. 

During  the  year  that  the  canal  was  opened  and  used  to  its  utmost 
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by  the  Ameiican-Hawaiian  Steamdiip  Co.  the  movmient  ef 
freight  that  originated  ae  far  west  as  gt.  Louis,  and  moved  baek 
to  8t.  Louis  the  freight  that  m*iginated  on  the  coast,  the  western 
railroads,  some  of  them,  diirniissM  as  high  as  5,000  of  their  em- 
ployees. And  dismiss  that  number  of  employees  from  ahy  western, 
or  transcontinental,  railroad  and  you  can  not  but  feel  the  effect  in 
every  dittle  town  along  the  line  of  that  road.  And  what  was  true 
of  one  road  was  true  of  others.  Merchants  who  had  used  the  coast- 
wise trade  because  they  thought  they  were  having  an  economy  of 
freight  rate  found  they  were  putting  goods  on  their  shelves  i^t  a 
low  freight  rate  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  sell  at  profit, 
because  they  had  not  sufficient  customers  who  had  ready  money  to 
pay  for  them.  Within  CO  days  after  the  closing  of  the  canal  and 
there  came  this  diversion  of  the  business  handled  by  the  English  Gov- 
ernment for  Kussia  to  rail  transportation,  and  the  business  that  was 
intended  for  other  trans-Paciflc  ports,  which  moved  now  by  rail, 
because  tonnage  was  too  valuable  to  permit  Great  Britain  to  use  hers 
around  Cape  Horn,  small  town  merchants  reported  improved  busi- 
ness. With  the  canal  closed,  those  Atlantic-Pacific  services  were 
withdrawn.  Within  90  days  the  wholesalers  in  the  larger  centers  of 
the  West  began  to  i*eport  an  increased  business.  Within  120  days 
they  said : ‘‘  We  don’t  taiow  what  it  is,  we  don’t  know  what  is  causing 
it,  but  certainly  conditions  are  better  here  than  they  have  been  since 
before  1907.” 

The  Chairman.  How  would  that  stimulate  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  people? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  stimulate  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  railroads  that  I know,  that  lost 
5,000  employees,  put  back  to  work  again  the  5,000  employees  and 
added  at  times  from  two  to  three  thousand  more  to  handle  the  in- 
creased westbound  business.  • 

The  CuAiRBiAN.  That  spread  over  an  area  half  as  big  as  the  con- 
tinent? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  spread  over  the  area  of  the  western  half  of  the 
continent. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  I would  not  be  surprised  if  It  had  some  effect  on  con- 
ditions affecting  the  way  they  voted  in  the  Western  States. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  not  true:  Of  course,  you  people  at  Seattle, 
Portland,  and  San  Francisco  wanted  a through  rate,  which  made 
your  towns  great  commercial  centers;  whereas  Spokane  and  Salt 
Lake  City  and  interior  points  were  hurt,  because  they  were  compelled 
to  ship  their  goods  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  then  back;  in  other  words, 
they  qid  not  nave  the  advantage  of  an  equitable  rate?  And  that  has 
been  the  fight  between  you  through  all  these  years,  has  it  not! 

Mr.  Clark.  I find  this,  that  there  is  a general  tendency  on  the  part 
of  every  line  of  business— and  I will  except  none— to  consider  only 
itself,  not  to  consider  the  broader  aspect.  Perhaps  that  is  true  par- 
ticularly of  most  lines  of  big  bqsiness;  that  they  do  not  get  far 
enough ‘from  themselves  to  get  the  perspective  and  see  their  relation- 
ship to  other  parts  of  the  country  and  other  general  lines  of  business. 
And  I am  certain  of  this  also,  that  if  they  could  divest  themselves  of 
that  attitude  and  get  the  broader  aspect  and  cooperate  with  people  in 
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Other  lines  and  leo^nize  there  are  other  people  who  had  difficulties — 
per^ps  transportatum  difficulties — equal  to  their  own,  and  try  and 
arrive  at  some  equitable  conclusion  and  be  fair  in  the  matter,  instead 
of  trying  to  present  only  their  side  of  the  case,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others,  this  country  would  have  a prosperity  such  as  never  before 
known;  it  would  have  a prosperity  that  would  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  everybody. 

This  question  of  transportation,  inland  transportation  and  water 
transportation,  to  my  mind  is  one  to  which  Congress  should  give  a 
very  great  deal  of  study.  And  when  I say  “ study  ” I do  not  simply 
mean  the  acceptance  of  statements  -of  individual  interests  opposed 
to  transportation,  but  a study  which  will  analyze  and  provide  for 
that  which  will  produce  the  greatest  and  most  widespread  prosperity 
to  this  country  as  a whole.  Because  there  can  be  no  prosperity,  even 
for  the  East,  if  the  East  alone  is  prosperous  and  the  West  is  poor. 
This  country  must  be  prosperous  as  a whole  in  order  to  make  invest- 
ments secure. 

To  proceed:  During  the  year  in  which  the  canal  was  closed  and 
there  was  discontinuance  of  coast-to-coast  tonnage,  conditions 
changed  in  the  West.  This  entire  country  was  prosperous.  Being 
prosperous,  it  commended  the  conditions  that  existed.  There  was  no 
general  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  change.  The  State  of 
Washington,  which  had  been  for  years  hanging  on  to  the  ragged 
^ge,  had  acquired  a prosperity  which,  while  many  people  insisted 
it  was  a prosperity  due  to  the  war,  was  a sufficient  prosperity  to  cause 
the  majority  vote  to  change  in  that  State  from  88,000  Eepublican  to 
17,000  Democratic,  because  this  occurred  in  a Democratic  adminis- 
tration, and  the  working  people  never  vote  for  a change  as  long  as 
their  stomachs  are  full  and  their  wants  satisfied. 

Coast-to-coast  ships  were  discontinued,  and  until  the  canal  was 
reopened  in  the  next  year  there  was^no  water  movements,  necessitat- 
ing ^stl^und  rail  haul  to  Atlantic  ports,  and  automatically  the  con- 
gestion in  Atlantic  ports  cleared  up  and  foodstuffs  again  began  to 
move,  unhampered,  into  Eastern  centers.  Ajid  instead  of  paying  25 
cents  a pouna  for  onions,  which  were  worth  4 cents  a poimd  in  Ar- 
kansas, they  got  down  to  what  might  be  considered  a fair  average, 
considering  the  heights  to  which  they  had  soared.  But  after  the 
opening  of  the  canal,  or  the  reopening  of  the  canal,  we  found  a differ- 
ent condition.  The  American-Hawaiian  boats  had,  in  the  meantime, 
been  diverted  to  other  trad^;  they  had  gone  into  the  foreign  service 
and  perhaps  were  performing,  and  I am  sure  they  were  performing 
signally  grater  service  for  this  country  by  reason  of  being  in  the 
foreign  trade  than  had  they  remained  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

The  Chairman.  I will  explain  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  I have  to  go  over  on  the  floor  in  connection  with  the  bill  now 
pending,  and  I will  ask  Mr.  Goodwin  to  take  the  chair,  and  that  as 
many  members  as  can  will  remain  and  hear  Mr.  Clark  through.  His 
statement  is  very  interesting,  and  I wish  I could  stay.  Judge  Hardy 
has  also  advised  me  that  he  will  be  here  in  a moment  or  two.  I want 
it  understood,  Mr.  Clark,  that  this  is  not  intended  as  a discourteOT 
to  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  I understand  that. 

With  the  reopening  of  the^  Panama  Canal  there  was  again  the  pos- 
sibility of  congesting  Atlantic  coast  terminals  at  Atlantic  coast  ports 
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by  the  diversion  of  business  into  the  channel  of  the  greatest  demand, 
into  New  York  City,  into  Philadelphia,  into  Boston,  and  into  any 
other  Atlantic  port,  that  it  might  be  moved  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  trans-Pacific  destinations. 

About  this  time  Great  Britain  apparently  awoke  to  the  necessity 
of  compensating  Canada  for  her  many  sacrifices  to  the  mother 
country  during  this  war.  Certainly  if  there  were  a colony  of  Great 
Britain  that  was  entitled  to  compensation  that  colony  was  Canada. 
We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  sacrifices  that  Canada  has 
made  in  connection  with  this  war.  We  may  only  cite  one  instance — 
the  regiment  of  the  “ Princess  Pat,”  recruited  seven  times,  and  out 
of  the  best  blood  they  had,  first  organized  by  college  men,  and  re- 
cruited in  every  instance  from  their  college  men  and  college  gradu- 
ates; also  the  amount  of  money  they  have  raised  and  the  munition 
factories  they  have  builded.  When  the  war  opened  they  had  none. 
Before  the  second  year  of  the  war  they  had  365;  they  had  400,000 
men  overseas,  and  they  had  375^000  citizens  of  Canada  making 
munitions,  and  they  were  themselves  suppWing  their  own  over-seas 
troops,  so  that  the  sacrifices  were  those  of  Canada.  I don’t  want  to 
go  too  deeply  into  that  subject ; I just  simply  want  to  say  that  every 
good  American  citizen  who  is  fair-minded  must  certainly  commend 
the  attitude  of  Canada  with  reference  to  the  mother  country  during 
these  hostilities,  and  commend  also  the  sacrifices  that  they  have  made, 
and  must  recognize  that  those  sacrifices  were  entitled  to  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

(Mr.  Hardy  took  the  chair  at  this  point.) 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  consider  that  as  a Nation  it 
is  essential  that  we  very  carefully  scrutinize  every  move,  every  effort 
that  is  made  from  the  outside,  because,  while  it  is  said  that  there 
is  comity  of  nations,  I doubt  whether  such  thing  as  cwnity  of  nations 
exists  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  commercial  advantages  which 
one  country  may  gain  over  another,  unless  it  be  that  the  United 
States  observes  that  comity.  I think  this  Nation  more  than  any  other 
nation  known  to  history  has  made  financial  and  commercial  sacrifices 
for  the  benefit  of  other  nations  far  in  excess  of  those  they  have 
received  from  other  nations. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  (Conditions  as  they  existed  throughout 
the  first  part  of  1917.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  an  excessive  demand  for  water  tonnage  that  led  this  Con- 
gressj  the  Congress  of  which  this  body  is  a committee,  to  make  appro- 
priations of  enormous  sums  of  money  in  order  that  we  might  supply 
the  emergency  shipping  to  take  care  of  the  losses  incidental  to  the 
submarine  and  other  casualties.  But,  notwithstanding  that  excessive 
demand  for  tonnage^  we  find  that  the  freight  for  the  Russian  Railway 
Commission,  the  steel  tonnage,  which  had  been  controlled  by  Great 
Britain  for  the  past  24  months,  was  being  diverted  through  New 
York  from  Chicago,  from  Pittsburgh,  from  Johnstown,  from  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  from  whence  it  must  necessarily  move,  if  it  moves 
as  designated  through  the  most  congested  gateway  of  the  railways  of 
this  country — Cincinnati,  shutting  out  other  shippers.  They  desig- 
nated and  directed  the  movement  via  New  York  City,  and  by  ship 
from  New  York  City  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  Vladivostok,  of 
400,000  tons  of  Russian  railway  freight — ^freight  that  had  far  better 
moved  from  Birmingham  through  Kansas  City  on  to  Puget  Sound ; 
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from  Pittsburgh  on  empty  cars  that  were  moved  in  that  direction 
through  Chicago,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific  coast ; or  on  empty  equip- 
nient  tlmt  was  Wng  moved  into  the  West  in  order  to  move  Ic^stuffs 
East.  It  could  have  been  moved  ^om  Puget  ^ound  to  Vladivostok 
by  steameri  a trip  of  12  days.  This  would  have  conserved  not  less 
than  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  ocean  tonnage  and  provided  west- 
bound freight  for  the  railroads  that  were  carrying  cars  empty  at  an 
excessive  cost  in  order  to  move  East  foodstufis  and  the  other  material 
that  the  West  produces  which  the  East  must  have. 

Those  conditions  contributed  to  the  reasons  why  it  was  necessary 
for  the  railroads  in  this  country  to  come  before  the  Interstate  Com-  i 
merce  Commission  and  demand  increase  of  freight  rates.  These 
shipments  moved  for  the  British  Government  to  Russia  in  British 
bottoms  that  were  not  being  used  in  the  war  zone.  From  New  York 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  in  the  month  of  March  and  in  the  month 
of  April,  at  least  (and  I will  speak  only  of  those  things  which  I 
know;  the  rest  we  must  leave  to  conjecture  or  to  logical  deduction). 
|hey  moved  at  the  rate  of  eight  steamers  a month.  And  the  officials 
in  this  country  haying  charge  of  such  movement  made  the  statement 
in  the  month  of  March  that  these  shipments  were  all  afloat;  in  other 
words,  they  were  not  delayed.  And,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  that 
crying  demand  for  the  movement  of  foodstuffs  into  New  York  City. 

Now,  who  is  going  to  control  those  things?  Those  things  can  not 
be  controlled  by  any  direct  order  of  the  railroads  themselves.  They 
just  automatically  come  about  through  pressure  brought  to  bear  from 
one  source  or  another  that  seems  to  have  at  least  some  official  recog- 
nition. Pressure  is  brought  to  bear  and  finally  the  suggestion  comes 
that  is  should  be  possible  to  give  consideration  to  such  movements 
because  urgently  needed  by  Russia,  and  delays  are  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  these  ships  going  through  the  canal  to  Vladivos- 
tok toucli  at  any  intervening  ports  on  our  coasts  ? 

Mr.  CiiARK<  They  went  loaded  with  cargo  to  the  hatches. 

Mr.  Hardy.  With  full  loads  from  New  York?  1 

Mr;  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  What  percentage  of  that  load  of  overseas  shipments 
was  conveyed  in  American  bottoms — or  have  you  that?  ' 

Mr.  Clark.  None  of  these  shipments  were  conveyed  in  American 
bottoms.  I regert  to  state  that  the  Panama  Canal  statements  of 
shipments  from  January  1 to  July  1 of  this  year  have  not  yet  reached 
the  States.  All  these  records  were  kept  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Let  me  proceed  a little  further.  This  committee  may  not  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that,  while  there  is  this  crying  demand  for  ships  which 
originates  from  some  source,  I know  not  where,  although  1 may  have 
my  suspicions,  so  that  the  ships  of  the  American  coastwise  service 
must  be  diverted  to  the  foreign  trade,  in  order  that  the  foreign  ships 
may  come  into  the  coastwise  trade,  there  are,  at  the  present  time, 
seven  steamship  lines,  British  and  Japanese,  advertising  sailing  dates 
from  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  Atlantic  coast  ports,  through  the 
Panama  Canal  to  trans-Pacific  destinations.  And  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  know  that  notwithstanding  we  aie  assured  that  Great  Britain 
has  drawn  all  of  her  ships  and  thrown  them  into  the  war  zone,  she 
is  still  operating  many  vessels  through  the  Panama  Canal.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1916-16  and  the  first  half  of  1917  (which  was  the  last  half 
of  1916),  note  the  number  of  ships  of  British  registry  so  oiietated. 
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In  1916  the  British  ships  morilig  throilgh  the  Pshama  Qahal  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  were  236,  throughout  the  eUtire  yesr, 
carrying  795,158  tons  of  cSrgo<  In  1916  there  wei*e  l9S,  Carrying 
664,514  tons  of  cargo.  In  the  first  half  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  or 
half  the  time  that  is  included  in  the  other  year  Computations,  Uiey 
moved  through  the  Panama  Oanal,  front  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
308  British  vessels.  That  is  practically  a 100  per  cent  inerease. 
And  I am  confident,  if  we  had  the  figures  for  19l7,  in  View  of  the 
fact  that  after  January  1 they  divertMl  these  Russian  railway  ship< 
ments  of  400,000  tons  through  the  Panama  Canal,  we  would  find  that 
instead  of  100  per  cent  it  Would  run  over  160  per  cent — ships  that 
were  not  in  any  manner  engaged  in  moving  supplies  snd  munitions 
from  Atlantic  coast  ports  through  the  war  zone  to  eupply  ^e  alliee. 
Those  208  vessels,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1917,  carried 
806,891  t(Mis. 

In  the  reverse  direction,  in  1915,  British  ships  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic-^that  means  from  all  trans-Psciflc  ports  and  includes 
to  the  trans* Atlantic  ports,  and  from  Paoifie  coast  ports  of  the 
United  States  to  trans- Atlantic  ports— tliey  moved  220  vcesels  carry- 
ing 1,896.091  tons.  In  the  fleeal  year  of  1916  they  moved  166  vesMle 
in  the  entire  year,  with  790,238  tons. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Those  are  ships  going  from  Pacific  to  Atlantic 
ports  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  These  are  ships  going  frmn  Pacific  to  Atlantic  ports — 
these  last  that  I am  reading. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Of  what  nationalities? 

Mr.  Clark.  British. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  British  alone? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  And  for  the  last  half  of  the  calendar  year 
1916 

Mr.  Bowbrs.  For  the  last  half? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  last  half.  The  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1917 
thev  moved  222  ships  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  carrying 
1,164,880  tons  of  cargo. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  All  British  ships? 

Mr.  Clark.  All  British  ships. 

Mr.  Hami*.  You  said  in  some  part  of  your  remarks  that  included 
British  ships  from  the  Pacific  coSst  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  Possibly  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States 
to  European  destinations.  The  canal  records  do  not  segregate  the 
movements  except  by  six  trade  routea  They  do  not  desigbate  the 
nationality  of  the  ships  serving  those  trade  routes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I understood  you  to  say.  in  answer  to  Mr.  Goodwin, 
that  those  were  British  ships. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  are  British  ships. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Btit  yon  had  before  that  stated  that  you  included  in 
this  canal  tonnage  ships  from  United  States  ports. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  ships  from  United  States  ports  through  the 
canal ; British  ships  from  United  States  ports  through  the  canal. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Have  you  the  figures  there  now  for  the  Japanese 
ships? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  From  Pacific  port.s  to  European  ports  through  the 
canal? 
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Mr.  Clabk.  1 have  the  statement  of  Japanese  ships  through  the 
canal  for  the  fiscal  years  1915,  1916,  and  the  first  half  of  1917 ; i.  e., 
the  last  half  of  the  calendar  year  1916.  I can  not  say  as  to  the  desti- 
nations. The  figures  of  the  first  part  of  the  current  calendar  year 
would  undoubtedly  be  very  interesting,  but  they  are  not  yet  obtain- 
able. In  1915,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  Japanese  ships,  4. 
with  16,999  tons  of  cargo;  in  1916,  19  ships,  with  101,472  tons  of 
cargo;  in  the  last  half  of  1916,  or  the  first  half  of  the  1917  fiscal 
year,  28  ships,  with  131,907  tons  of  cargo.  From  the  Pacific  to  At- 
lantic, 1915,  2 ships,  with  14,000  tons  of  cargo;  1916,  5 ships,  with 
19,000  tons  of  cargo;  1917  (that  is,  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
1917),  10  ships,  with  63,022  t<ms  of  cargo.  There  is  not  very  much 
movement  of  Japanese  sUps,  considering  their  tonnage  in  the  Pacific, 
and  they  are  not  of  very  much  assistance  in  the  matter  of  moving 
Pacific  coast  foodstuffs,  such  as  wheat,  from  Pacific  coast  ports,  such 
as  Puget  Sound  and  Portland,  to  trans- Atlantic  destinations. 

Of  French,  in  1915  there  were  2 ships  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  carrying  9,163  tons  of  cargo;  in  1916  there  was  no  move- 
ment of  the  French  ships  through  the  Panama  Canal;  and  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1917  tb^re  were  3 ships,  carrying  385  tons. 
In  the  reverse  direction,  or  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  there 
was  1 ship  in  1915,  with  6,800  tons;  1 in  1916^  with  6,173  tons;  and 
3 in  the  first  half  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  with  23,923  tons. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  this  last,  now,  American  tonnage? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  French  tonnage. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  French  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  Of  Russian  tonnage,  in  1915,  there  were  five 
ships,  with  22,431  tons,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  in  1916,  one 
ship,  with  4,571  tons;  in  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1917,  no 
movement.  From  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  in  1915,  of  Russian 
ships,  one  in  ballast ; in  1916,  none ; in  1917,  the  first  half,  one  ship, 
with  3,550  tons. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  the  American  tonnage  moving  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I think  I have  that.  I can  locate  it  here  in  just  a 
moment.  The  American  tonnage  largely  moved  from  the  coast  of 
Chili  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  Atlantic  coast  ports  with  nitrates. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Does  that  data  show  whether  any  of  those  ships 
conveyed  soldiers  or  merely  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Passenger  lists  are  not  shown. 

Mr.  Bowers.  Freight  tonnage,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  freight  tonnage. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I thought  it  might  show  soldiers  carried  from 
Australia  through  the  canal  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  shows  freight — the  quantities  of  freight  carried. 
It  indicates  freight  cargoes  rather  than  soldiers. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I thinS  the  natural  movement  of  freight  to  Vladi- 
vostok, through  the  canal,  was  occasioned  by  the  northern  ports  of 
Russia  being  closed,  wasn’t  it,  to  a great  extent? 

Mr.  Ci^vRK.  All  the  western  ports  of  Russia,  until  the  port  of 
Archangel  was  opened,  were  closed  during  the  winter  months.  And 
there  is  a new  port  now  that  they  expect  to  have  opened.  It  is  a 
northern  port  supposed  to  be  free  from  ice  the  year  through. 

And  especially  of  particular  interest  at  this  time,  as  affecting  our 
eastern  rail  shipments  and  affording  the  possibility  of  balancing  our 
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rail  traffic,  is  the  probability  of  the  cessation  of  the  movement  of 
trans- Atlantic  freight  to  Russia  by  reason  of  the  fear  of  German 
aggression  to  the  north  and  the  possibility  that  supplies  so  moved  to 
that  country  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Germany  if  they  should  be 
successful  in  furthering  their  campaign  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  How  about  shipments  by  way  of  the  Pacific  i 

Mr.  Clark.  Shipments  by  way  of  the  Pacific  go  by  way  of  Madi- 
vostok.  There  is  little  danger  of  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Germany  from  there.  They  would  have  to  go  a long  way  into  the 
interior  of  Russia  to  get  them : and  while  any  portion  of  the  Russian 
Army  remains  at  war  with  Germany  shipments  moving  via  Vladi- 
vostok should  certainly  be  considered  as  safe  from  capture. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  What  you  are  trying  to  bring  to  our  attention  is  the 
fact  that  if  this  tonnage  went  by  rail  from  the  eastern  manufacturing 
centers  to  the  Pacific  coast,  that  would  release  these  British  ships? 

Mr.  Clark.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  would  give,  next,  a balanced  freight  movement 
for  empty  cars,  westbound  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  I want  to  call  attention  to  this,  first,  before  em- 
phasizing that  particular  point:  The  tonnage  through  the  canal — 
this  tonnage  from  Atlantic  coast  ports  in  the  United  States  to  trans- 
pacific ports — ^includes  all  the  tonnage  to  Vladivostok,  to  Japan,  to 
China,  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  Australia,  to  New  Zealand,  to 
India,  to  Singapore — to  any  of  those  ports;  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  canal  records  classify  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Will  you,  in  finishing  your  notes,  give  the  statement 
of  the  American  tonnage  along  with  this  other  tonnage? 

Mr.  Clark.  I will  do  that,  yes.  The  tonnage  through  the  canal 
from  Atlantic  coast  ports,  in  1915,  to  trans-Pacific  destinations,  con- 
sisted of  102  vessels.  That  is  all  kinds.  They  moved  627,517  tons. 
In  1916  there  were  99  vessels,  which  moved  706,869  tons.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1917  there  were  91  vessels  with  628,332 
tons.  Accepting  the  lowest  amount,  accepting  the  conditions  as 
they  existed  in  the  last  half  of  1916  without  the  addition  of  the 
abnormal  tonnage  moving  in  the  first  half  of  1917,  under  direction 
of  Ix)ndon,  to  Vladivostok  alone,  we  .have  there  623,000  tons  for  the 
half  year.  If  we  consider  the  tonnage  for  the  second  half  of  the 
year  equal  to  the  first  half,  and  add  tonnage  that  we  know  moved 
to  Vladivostok  onlv  in  the  last  half  year,  we  have  probably  1,600,000 
tons:  in  other  words,  1,600,000  tons  for  the  year  that  moved  by  ships, 
occupying  bottoms  for  an  excess  period  of  60  days.  I^et  us  put  it  in 
this  form,  1,600,000  tons  of  ships  tied  up  for  an  additional  60  days  in 
the  moving  from  Atlantic  coast  ports  to  trans-Pacific  destinations 
of  1,600,000  tons  of  freight  that  ought  to  have  been  placed  on  empty 
cars,  which  moved  from  Pittsburgh  and  other  eastern  centers  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  in  order  to  give  to  the  West  cars  that  they  might 
move  food  supplies  east. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  in  order  to  relieve  ships  for  other  trades? 

Mr.  Clark.  And  which  would  provide  a balanced  traffic  in  this 
country  and  provide  a prosperity  that  can  not  otherwise  be  secured. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  relieve  ships  for  other  work? 

Mr.  Ci^\RK.  And  relieve  ships  for  other  work. 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  You  spoke  of  those  365  munitions  plants  in  Canada. 
Where  do  they  ship — ^to  Vladivostok? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  ship  to  France  for  the  Canadian  troops.  I hesi- 
tate to  place  in  a public  record  some  of  jthe  things  that  I absolutely 
know  in  connection  with  the  manner  m which  congestion  of  our 
eastern  terminals  and  the  shortage  of  cars  in  the  West  was  brought 
about. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I suggest  if  there  is  anything  he  wants  to  state,  of 
a nature  about  which  he  is  doubtful,  that  it  be  reserved  for  an  ex- 
ecutive session  when  he  is  through  making  his  general  statement. 

Mr.  Scott.  On  your  suggest^  shipments  from  interior  points  to 
the  West:  Supposing  that  your  idea  had  been  carried  out,  instead 
of  using  the  British  ships  in  taking  them  through  the  Panama  Canal 
and  then  going  from  there  on  to  trans-Pacific  points,  if  the  shipment 
had  been  made  by  rail,  would  it  have  been  possible  to  have  secured 
ships  to  have  taken  care  of  this  tonnage  out  of  Pacific  ports  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly  one-half  of  the  ships  that  were  being  used 
to  carry  that  same  tonnage  out  of  Atlantic  ports  could  have  carried 
it  out  of  Pacific  ports — the  same  tonnage. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  to  say  that  made  a great  deal  longer 
voyage  than  was  necessary  and  consumed  time  that  could  have  been 
utilized  in  the  shorter  voyage. 

Mr.  Clark.  Identically.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  cost  a few  more 
dollars;  but  if  this  war  is  going  to  be  measured  by  the  economy  of 
dollars,  we  have  a long  siege  befoi'e  us. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  recognize,  Mr.  Clark,  that  as  long  as  private 
individuals  manage  things,  or  private  corporations,  or  almost  public 
corporations,  they  are  going  to  look  after  the  dollar  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  That  leads  to  the  question  I was  going  to  ask  Mr. 
Clark:  How  can  those  matters — these  shipments— 5>e  controlled  by 
governmental  orders  when  they  are  in  the  hands  of  individuals? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  passed  an  enabling  act,  as  I understand,  that 
permits  the  administration  to  do  anything  that  it  finds  to  be  n^s- 
sary  in  connection  with  these  matters.  We  have  said  that  embargoes 
shall  be  effected ; and  the  surest  way  to  produce  this  desirable  result 
would  be  for  some  competent  authority,  or  some  one  yet  to  be  vested 
with  that  competent  authority  if  it  does  not  now  exist,  to  state  that 
until  further  notice  there  shall  not  be  cleared  from  an  Atlantic  coast 

Sort  a shipment  with  a trans-Pacific  destination.  And  if  you  will 
ring  that  about  you  will  provide  cars  for  the  West  to  move  food 
to  the  Eastern  States,  and  you  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  spending 
$100,000,000  to  buy  railroad  cars  if  you  can  produce  that  result. 
You  will,  at  the  same  time,  release  from  20  to  33^  per  cent  of  the 
shippiim  that  is  now  engaged  in  handling  that  business. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Did  you  not  testify  that  these  shipments  made  to 
Eussian  ports  were  made  under  instructions  from  the  British  com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I was  so  advised  by  the  parties  handling  them,  and 
they  stated,  further,  that  there  was  not  a man  in  this  country  who 
had  authority  to  modify  a single  one  of  those  shipments.  "While 
those  shipments  were  moving  from  those  points  into  New  York  City, 
for  movement  through  the  Panama  Canal,  under  the  same  instruct- 
ing genius  shipments  that  originated  in  Halifax,  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, were  being  moved  by  rail  across  Canada  and  through  Van- 
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couver  to  Vladivostok,  on  the  vessels  of  the  Russian  volunteer  fleet 
and  other  British  vessels,  notably  those  of  Robert  Dollar,  who  had 
transierred  his  fleet  from  the  United  States  to  escape  the  operationa 
of  the  La  Follette  bill — on  his  steamers  from  Vancouver  to  Vladi* 
vostok. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  would  make  that  embargo  applicable  to  Ameri- 
can and  all  foreign  ships — just  simply  a prohibition? 

Mr.  Clark.  A prohibition  against  exporting  from  the  Atlantic 
ports  to  trans-Pacific  destinations. 

Mr.  HARDr.  On  any  shipments  from  Atlantic  ports  by  way  of 
the  Panama  Canal? 

Mr.  Clark.  By  any  route;  the  prohibition  of  any  exports  from 
an  Atlantic  coast  port,  by  water,  to  a trans-Pacific  destination. 
Then  you  have  stopped  the  greed — ^if  it  be  greed — of  the  neutral  oe 
allied  ships. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  would  require  these  ships  to  stay  on  one  side? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  desired  that  trade,  they  would  have  to  take  it 
from  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Bowers.  It  should  only  affect  American  ports? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  should  only  affect  American  ports. 

Mr.  Bowers.  But  in  the  Canadian  ports,  instead  of  being  shipped 
via  the  Panama  Canal,  it  is  carried  across  the  continent  and  shipped 
from  Vancouver  and  Prince  Rupert? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  And,  by  the  way,  there  is  an  interesting  situa- 
tion there  that  I think  this  committee  ought  to  know,  and  if  it  de- 
sires to  go  into  that  rnatter  in  executive  session  I will  tell  you  some 
more  of  the  things  with  reference  to  what  was  done  with  reference 
to  Halifax  and  Vancouver  in  order  to  insure  the  Canadian  Pacific 
should  have  a balanced  traffic. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I do  not  think  those  matters  are  any  matters  of 
^crecy.  It  is  bound  to  be  a public  record,  and  I would  like  to  have 
it  stated  right  here. 

Mr.  Bowers.  I would  like  to  see  the  full  statement  a matter  of 
record. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  remember  in  the  earlj  years  of  the  wa  r this  coun- 
try was  very  much  exercised  and  its  citizens  very  much  wrought  up 
over  the  fact  that  American  vessels  destined  for  neutral  ports  were 
held  up  on  the  high  seas  and  frequently  taken  into  British  ports, 
there  to  be  examined  and  not  infrequently  held  for  a very  consider- 
able length  of  time,  and  sometimes  not  released  at  all  and  the  cargoes 
taken.  So  that  we  in  this  country  had  begun  to  be  very  much  ex- 
cited over  this  idea,  and  it  was,  I understand,  made  the  subject  of 
certain  diplomatic  notes.  That  thing  continued  until  this  country 
was  pretty  thoroughly  excited  on  the  question,  and  then,  all  of  a 
sudden — and  it  came  along  last  fall— it  was  suggested  “ We  are  going 
now  to  provide  a way  that  will  obviate  all  this  necessity  for  examina- 
tion on  the  high  seas  or  examination  at  British  ports;  we  are  going 
to  open  for  you  the  port  of  Halifax  as  a boon  to  American  shipj)ing.” 
And  it  was  so  heralded  by  the  newspaper  in  this  country  whose  edi- 
tors apparently  only  superficially  studied  that  situation.  ‘‘Your 
ships  may  go  now  to  Halifax  and  be  examined,  and  proceed  from 
Halifax  to  any  neutral  country  after  they  receive  their  certificate 
from  Halifax.” 
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I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  opening  of  Halifax  was  by  agree- 
ment between  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  served  no  other 
purpose  than  the  possibility  of  diverting  British  ships,  with  cargoes 
for  American  customers,  from  New  York,  from  Philadelphia,  from 
Boston,  and  from  Baltimore  to  Halifax;  just  as  we  know  that  it 
was  worked  with  reference  to  the  Pacific  in  the  matter  of  cargoes  to 
Vancouver.  One  had  to  provide,  however,  some  way  by  which  one 
could  justify  asking  the  American  importer  to  send  his  shipments 
via  Halifax  instead  of  via  New  York.  What  more  reasonable  than 
to  divert  through  the  already  congested  eastern  district  400,000  tons 
of  shipuients  with  a trans-Pacfiic  destination,  which  proved  to  be  the 
last  straw  that  broke  the  camel’s  back,  and  makes  it  possible  for  rep- 
lesentatives  of  transportation  to  the  north  of  the  line  to  say  to  the 
importer  “ If  you  send  your  shipments  through  New  York  City 
there  is  an  embargo  and  you  can  not  get  them ; out  if  you  will  send 
them  through  Halifax  there  is  no  delay.”  And  that  same  condition 
which  also  kept  cars  out  of  the  West  and  left  the  eastern  facilities 
congested  makes  it  possible  for  representatives  of  those  same  trans- 
portation interests  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  importer  from  trans- 
pacific destination,  ‘‘If  you  send  your  shipments  to  Vancouver  we 
have  ample  American  car  equipment  there,  and  we  can  deliver  them 
to  you  promptly.  If  you  send  them  to  Puget  Sound,  if  you  send 
them  to  San  Francisco,  if  you  send  them  to  Portland  the  docks  are 
piled  with  import  freight  for  which  there  are  no  cars.  Neither  were 
there  cars  there  even  lor  the  movement  of  lumber.  And  that  condi- 
tion has  been  exaggerated  until  in  the  first  half  of  this  year,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  move  lumber  for  the  cantonment  at  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  one  transportation  company  moved  36  empty  cars  from  Min- 
nesota. Transfer  to  Puget  Sound,  without  revenues,  to  move  36 
cars  of  lumber  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  cantonment  at  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  at  the  Government’s  rate  of  50  per  cent  off  land  grant,  a rate 
of  26J  cents,  or  the  equivalent  of  13^  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
for  a 2,000-mile  car  haul.  That  means  a net  loss.  That  means 
that  if  we  continue  the  movement  of  Government  freight,  under  con- 
ditions like  that,  it  will  necessitate  western  railroads  coming  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  on  showing  of  necessity 
requesting  an  increased  rate  that  must  then  be  paid  by  your  con- 
stituents, our  people  in  the  West,  in  order  to  make  up  those  losses. 
Those  conditions  produced  identically  that  result,  while  the  roads 
to  the  north  of  the  line 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Let  me  interrupt  you  right  there.  I have  under- 
stood from  an  importer  in  New  York,  Mr.  Clark,  that  he  had  to  get 
goods  via  Halifax  and  bring  them  down  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way and  connecting  lines  to  New  York  City  himself. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a part  of  the  scheme.  I am  told  that  when 
Congress  passed  the  immigration  bill,  and  the  bureau  formulated 
regulations  requiring  of  British  shipowners  or  the  British  corpora- 
tions operating  out  of  New  York,  that  under  the  changed  law  they 
must  produce  certificates  of  the  departure  of  aliens  from  this  country 
into  Canada  signed  by  the  last  conductor  outgoing;  that  it  was  gen- 
erally suggested  that  “If  the  regulations  do  not  suit  us  we  will 
transfer  this  business  to  Halifax.” 

I would  not  feel  so  keenly  on  some  of  these  subjects,  perhaps, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  I had  been  studying  fisheries  questions,  and 
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studying  them  carefully,  and  I know  what  is  being  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fisheries  to  divert  the  fisheries  and  the  benefit  of  the 
fisheries  to  Great  Britain — ^not  alone  to  Canada,  but  to  Great  Brit- 
ain— ^as  a State  institution.  We  have  some  facts  on  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Clark,  isn’t  it  a fact  that  in  this  matter  of  ship- 
ping all  the  nations  with  whom  we  have  favored  treaty  clauses  have 
in  the  past,  to  some  extent,  found  some  way  of  avoiding  the  effect 
of  our  equal  treatment  and  of  giving  the  advantages  to  their  own 
shipping? 

Mr.  Scott.  He  covered  that  while  you  were  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  true,  Mr.  Hardy.  And,  furthermore,  I am 
going  to  go  further  than  that.  I am  going  to  state  that  they  have 
even  found  ways  to  evade  our  laws. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  the  real  answer  to  that  situation  the  proposi- 
tion to  clothe  our  diplomatic  authorities  with  larger  powers  of  retali- 
ation and  of  protection  of  themselves? 

Mr.  Clark.  I think  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  put  it  in 
the  form  of  instruct  our  diplomatic  authorities  ” instead  of  simply 
clothe  them.” 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  difference  between  instructing  and  giving  powers 
is  tliis,  that  this  is  a huge  cumbersome  body  that  hears  only  one  side 
of  the  question  presented,  without  the  other;  while  an  executive,  a 
diplomatic  body,  has  eve^thing  before  it  when  it  acts?  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  instructions  too  far  would  be  better  replaced  by 
authority  to  act,  and  I think  you  agree  with  me  on  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I think  I do;  I think  I fully  agree  with  you  that  there 
should  be  some  competent  authority  that  would  be  able  to  study  these 
conditions. 

Mr.  Hardy.  With  a liberal  amount  of  power, 
j Mr.  Clark.  And  instructed  to  gain  everything  they  could. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Instructed  to  do  that,  of  course.  But  I do  not  think 
, they  need  any  instructions  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  I do  not  know.  I have  remarked,  I think  perhaps 
I before  you  came  in,  that  I feel  perhaps  the  United  States  is  the  only 
J Nation  that  could  be  charged  with  observing  comity  of  nations. 

\ Mr.  Hardy.  I want  to  make  one  suggestion  right  there,  that  I 
1 think  upon  mature  study  you  will  agree  that  there  never  has  b^n 
an  administration  in  power.  Republican  or  Democratic,  that  has  will- 
^ fully  betrayed  our  interests  to  another  nation.  And  therefore  what 
' you  want  to  do  is  to  give  power. 

Mr.  Clark.  I think  that  is  absolutely  true  with  reference  to  the 
' administrative  and  general  intent  But,  unfortunately,  there  have 
‘ been  many  efforts  made  where  the  result  is  sometimes  obtained  by 
apparently  clerical  methods  exerted  within  the  departments  without 
the  approval  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  make  this  suggestion  to  you  there:  A great 
^ deal  of  the  lapsing  of  our  administrations  with  reference  to  ship- 
ping and  the  failure  to  avail  themselves  of  possibilities,  has  been  the 
result  of  the  fact  that  our  shipping  interests  overseas  have  been  so 
• small  that  they  have  not  even  applied  to  the  executive  authorities 
" for  any  kind  of  guidance  or  assistance? 

Mr.  Clark.  I think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  developed  very  plainly  here  when  Mr.  Dol- 
r lar,  for  the  first  time  after  years  of  my  sitting  on  this  committee, 
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brought  out  the  fact,  if  it  is  a fact,  that  our  measurements  placed  us 
under  big  disadvantages  as  compared  to  the  English  measurements, 
in  the  payment  of  tonnage  dues.  And  I asked  him  the  question  why 
he  had  not  gone  to  the  executive  and  diplomatic  departments  to  have 
that  corrected.  ^‘Well,  it  did  not  amount  to  anything;  we  had  no 
ships.”  And  as  long  as  the  shipping  interests  paid  no  attention  to 
it,  the  executive  departments  are  excusable  for  not  investigating 
those  things,  it  seems  to  me.  But  immediately,  all  of  a sudden,  when 
we  begin  to  get  a shipping  interest,  they  see  these  difficulties.  And 
don’t  you  think  that  clothed  with  the  power,  the  executive  depart- 
ments will  correct  those  inequities  that  are  practiced  and  perpetrated 
on  us? 

Mr.  Claris.  The  difficulty  with  our  present  Government  at  any 
time  and  particularly  the  present  time  is  this,  Mr.  Hardy,  that  any 
question  of  that  kind  necessarily  involves  so  much  detail  that  our 
public  men  have  not  the  time  to  give  it  the  proper  consideration. 
And  very  frequently,  as  these  matters  are  prepared  in  a purely  aca- 
demic manner  by  clerical  forces  from  within,  for  the  consideration 
of  heads  of  departments,  coming  to  them  with  an  O.  K.,  it  is  passed 
and  accepted  as  such  without  having  the  consideration  to  which  it 
would  ordinarily  be  entitled  and  which  they  would  gladly  give  if 
they  had  the  time. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  know  how  poorly  a case  is  presented  when  no 
attorney  presents  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  if  men  like  you  went  before  a department  headed 
by  a man  like  Mr.  Redfield,  by  men  who  have  a pretty  keen  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  as  well  as  the  general  situation,  and  would  pre- 
sent the  questions,  do  you  think  they  would  go  unnoticed  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  unnoticed;  I have  had  some  reason  to  believe  it 
would  not  go  unnoticed.  I spent  some  months  down  here  with  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Members 
of  Congress  in  the  matter  of  certain  fishery  legislation  which  was 
absolutely  essential  to  preserve  to  the  United  States  that  which 
it  had  left  of  the  fisheries — ^those  on  the  Pacific  coast;  because  we 
proved,  and  proved  conclusively,  that  our  fisheries  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  had  been  absolutely  absorbed  so  far  as  New  England  was  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  understand  now  that  with  the  Shipping  Board, 
whose  creation  I think  was  one  of  the  wisest  acts  we  have  done, 
we  have  created  a great  body  whose  study  of  our  shipping  relations 
and  shipping  interests  of  this  country  should  result  in  some  wise 
administrative  measures  as  well  as  wise  legislative  measures. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  remember  this,  though,  Mr.  Hardy,  in  connection 
with  this  fishing  matter,  that  this  committee  had  up  for  considera- 
tion, together  with  a brief,  which  was  a statement  made  by  the  fresh- 
fish  people  of  our  Pacific  coast  and  which  I had  the  honor  of  pre- 
paring for  them,  simply  through  patriotic  motives,  there  was  no 
compensation;  I was  not  associated  with  them  at  the  time,  but  I 
knew  some  of  the  facts  and  I knew  they  had  more  of  the  facts,  and 
I collated  these  facts  and  prepared  the  statement  that  it  might  be  in 
the  hands  of  this  committee,  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  State  and  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
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those  who  were  considering  what  was  known  as  the  fresh-fish  bonding 
measure,  under  which  it  was  intended  to  provide  that  all  fish  taken 
from  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  or  its  tributary  waters,  destined  to 
United  States  markets,  mUst  be  marketed  from  the  American  side  of 
the  line — in  other  words,  from  a United  States  port — and  you  will 
recall  when  that  matter  reached  a conclusion  in  the  Senate  where  it 
had  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  was  under  consideration  by  the 
coininittee  in  conference,  that  the  British  ambassador  protested  that 
',;uch  legislation  was  an  unfriendly  act,  and  it  was  eliminated. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I do  not  recall  that  protest. 

Mr.  Ed3ionds.  It  was  dropped  in  conference,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hadley.  It  went  on  as  a rider  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I am  very  much  in  favor  of  free  ships,  as  you  gentle- 
men know ; but  notwithstanding  that.  I do  not  believe  in  letting  any 
nation  put  restrictions  on  us  and  we  not  put  equal  restrictions  on 
them. 

Mr.  Kowe.  The  people  of  Canada  have  done  a great  many  un- 
friendly acts  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  even  to  the  extent  of 
denying  American  fishing  vessels  the  privilege  of  clearing  from 
Prince  liupert  to  an  American  port,  and  that,  I am  informed,  no 
longer  ago  than  July  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  no  question  but  that  Canada  has  become  very 
exclusive  in  protecting  her  industries  and  in  order  to  build  up  her 
own  interests;  but  I do  not  think  she  is  helping  herself  very  much. 

Mr.  Clark.  I just  want  to  add  one  or  two  items  that  have  been 
publislietl,  and  are  thei’efore  of  general  knowledge,  with  reference 
to  this  British  shipping  situation  as  it  is  apparently  understood  by 
Canadians  and  Englishmen.  The  I'eport  of  the  British  Admiralty 
in  March  by  Lord  Curzon  was  to  the  effect  that  Great  Britain's  ton- 
nage was  only  400  vessels  of  over  1,600  tons  short  of  the  number 
owned  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  he  stated  that  the  construction 
then  uncler  way  was  of  a character  to  greatly  lessen  this  shortage. 

Mr.  Kodenberg.  What  did  you  say  was  the  date  of  that  report  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  publislied  as  of  March,  1917.  An  official 
special  released  to  the  New  York  Herald  and  censored  undoubtedly 
from  London,  August  3,  makes  this  statement,  that — 

Only  TiO  per  cvnt  of  EiiKlniars  sliii)s  en^ai;e<l  In  foreijni  trade  have  been  re- 
called for  home  needs,  and  that  hut  half  of  that  tonnage  was  now  serving 
military  needs,  the  remainder  being  eiigage<l  in  trade  between  foreign  countries 
and  the  various  parts  of  the  British  domain.  And  incidentally — 

And  right  here  I think  is  the  crux  of  the  situation  with  reference 
to  foreign  ships  in  the  American  coastwise  trade,  or  ships  under  the 
American  flag,  foreign-owned,  in  the  coastwise  trade,  as  by  subter- 
fuge some  of  them  now  arc — 

and  incidentally  rendering  by  their  earnings  lmp<irtant  service  to  the  mother 
country. 

Other  nations  are  not  particular  under  what  flag  their  ships  serve, 
so  long  as  they  can  bring  home  the  earnings  and  they  get  the  benefits 
of  that  service.  I think  that  was  demonstrated  when  it  was  proposed, 
early  in  this  year,  that  Norwegian  ships  presumably  under  con- 
struction in  this  country  for  a neutral  power,  should  be  admitted 
into  our  coastwise  service  under  the  American  flag,  owned  by  cor- 
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porations  the  stock  of  which  was  entirely  owned  by  foreimers,  and 
the  masters  of  which  ships  were,  in  many  instances,  foreigners. 
And  that  went  unheeded  and  without  protest  from  the  supposed 
owners  until  war  was  declared  and  we  organized  our  shipping  board 
and  provided  funds  by  which  they  might  build  American  ships,  and 
they  proposed  then  that  they  were  going  to  take  over  the  same  ships 
concerning  which  there  had  been  no  protest  as  to  their  coming  into 
the  coastwise  service  with  the  foreign  ownership,  but  they  were  now 
to  be  taken  over  and  owned  absolutely  by  this  Government.  And 
then  comes  the  protest,  and  from  Great  Britain  comes  this  state- 
ment : “ These  are  our  ships,  and  we  want  them.”  In  other  words, 
they  were  willing  the  ships  should  remain  under  the  American 
flag  and  take  the  benefits  that  might  accrue  from  being  permitted 
to  enter  into  the  coastwise  trade,  until 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  did  they  get  under  the  American  flag? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  proposition  was  made  that  those  ships  should  be 
documented  in  the  United  States,  owned  by  an  American  corporation 
whose  stock  was  entirely  owned  by  foreigners. 

Mr.  Eowe.  But  that  did  not  become  a law. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  did  not  become  a law ; no. 

Mr.  Rowe.  That  was  up  before  this  committee,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  protest  before  this  committee.  . 

Mr.  Clark.  I understand  that,  but  there  was  no  foreign  protest, 
no  protest  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  ships. 

Mr.  Rowe.  Oh,  no.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  quite  a little 
help  to  get  the  bill  through  on  behalf  of  some  interests. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Wasn’t  it  last  March  that  Lloyd  George  made  the 
statement  in  England,  published,  in  all  the  newspapers,  that  they 
proposed  to  come  out  of  this  war  with  a larger  number  of  ships 
than  they  had  before  the  war — a larger  merchant  fleet  than  they 
had  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I think  soirie  time  during  the  war  that  statement  was 
made.  But  I recall  a more  recent  statement  in  which  Mr.  Benson, 
a prominent  English  engineer,  sounded  a note  of  alarm  to  this  coun- 
try, in  the  matter  of  building  ships.  He  said  this  country,  or  the 
Shipping  Board,  had  determined  against  the  Diesel  engine  construc- 
tion, and  he  assured  us  through  the  press  this  was  a great  mistake, 
and  that  the  influence  against  the  Diesel  engine  construction  was 
from  Great  Britain.  He  added  these  words : 

Great  Britain  controls  57  coalin^r  stations  on  the  principal  trade  routes  of  the 
world,  and  when  this  war  is  over  she  will  coal  British  ships  first  and  only  coal 
neutral  ships  when  there  are  no  British  ships  to  coal. 

And  he  advised  that  we  use  the  Diesel  engine  construction,  as  by 
so  doing  we  would  provide  ships  that  could  go  around  the  world 
without  regard  to  coaling  stations. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I interrupted  you  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  it 
did  not  make  any  difference  what  England’s  protest  was,  if  the  ship 
was  under  the  United  States  flag,  whether  the  ship  was  owned  or 
the  stock  of  the  corporation  was  owned  in  England  or  not,  she  could 
not  make  demand  for  those  ships. 

Mr.  Clark.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  they  were  under  our  jurisdiction,  and  it  was 
simply  absurd  for  her  to  make  any  such  demand  as  you  spoke  of 
when  I interrupted  you. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Demand  was  not  made  until  we  proposed  to  take  the 
ships  over  and  buy  them  and  take  over  the  ownership  of  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  made  the  statement,  prior  to  that,  that  other 
nations  were  not  particular  what  flag  their  ships  were  under;  but 
whenever  a ship  comes  under  our  flag,  England  can  not  control  it  any 
more  under  our  laws. 

Mr.  Clark.  Long  before  this  legislation  was  proposed,  Great 
Britain  had  indicated  her  designs  for  an  entering  wedge  into  the 
American  coastwise  trade,  and  this  was  the  thought  that  I intended 
to  convey,  that  England  was  not  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  English 
shipsj  under  the  American  flag,  should  remain  in  the  coastwise  serv- 
ice and  be  directed  and  controlled  by  the  United  States  so  long  as  the 
earnings  of  those  ships  should  come  home  to  England. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Oh,  we  will  waive  that.  On  England’s  investment  in 
our  bonds  and  everything  she  owns,  the  earnings  went  home — on  Eng- 
land’s stock  in  our  railroads  and  the  capital  she  has  invested  there. 
But  I want  to  suggest  another  -thing,  that  it  was  immaterial  to  the 
United  States,  if  our  people  owned  ships  under  the  English  flag, 
which  they  could  do  by  owning  stock  in  the  company — ^it  was  im- 
material whether  our  ships  were  under  the  American  or  British  flags, 
except  for  one  thing.  When  this  war  broke  out  England  had  a right 
to  take  charge  of  them.  Our  people  could  have  gone  on  and  had  a 
big  merchant  marine  under  a roreign  flag,  and  been  operating  it  ex- 
cept for  that  situation,  and  we  could  no  more  have  gone  to  an  Amer- 
ican-owned company,  under  an  English  corporation,  and  taken  those 
ships  than  England  could  come  to  an  American  corporation  and  take 
hers. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I do  not  think  she  could  take  her  ships;  only  the 
revenues. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  will  do  it,  if  they  own  them ; and  we  will  do  it 
if  we  own  the  ships  under  their  flag,  which  we  will  do,  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  Clark.  I would  like  to  introduce  at  this  time  a statement  from 
the  British  blue  book,  which  I think  is  one  of  the  strongest  comments, 
perhaps,  we  could  have  with  reference  to  our  policy  of  over  10() 
years  of  conserving  our  coastwise  trade  to  American  ships.  This 
was  the  blue  book  issued  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  existing 
war; 

The  pi*esent  policy  of  the  United  States  to  exclude  foreipni-hiiilt  ships  from 
our  coastwise  routes,  has  develope<l  a fleet  of  ships  built  in  the  Uniteti  States 
and  flying  the  American  flag,  trading  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  Great  Lakes  surpassing  in  tonnage  the  combiiuxl 
coastwise  fleets  of  the  leading  maritime  nations  of  the  world,  and  it  is  chiefly 
clue  to  this  enormous  volume  of  domestic  tonnage  that  the  Ignited  States  ranks 
to-day  as  the  second  largest  maritime  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  that,  when  you  figure  it,  a very  simple  thing, 
that  we  had  a certain  amount  of  shipping  here  that  had  to  be  done, 
from  which  every  other  nation  was  excluded  by  our  positive  laws, 
and  we  had  to  build  the  ships  for  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  I think  that  is  true.  And  for  that  reason,  I think 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  no\v,  at  the  same  time  it  produced  the  merchant 
marine  for  our  coasting  trade,  did  not  those  laws  absolutely  kill  our 
trans- Atlantic  and  trans-Pacific  trade? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I would  hold  rather  to  the  contrary,  and  hold  this, 
that  if  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  who  was  our  leading  competitor 
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in  maritime  matters,  could  have  had  entry  to  our  coastwise  business 
that  we  would  have  had  neither  coastwise  nor  foreign  vessels. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  us  grant  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  you  are 
right  in  that.  But  under  50  years  of  administration  of  this  policy  of 
exclusive  American-built  ships  only  being  allowed  to  fly  our  flag, 
wasn’t  it  a fact  that  every  ship  flying  the  American  flag  left  the 
trans- Atlantic  and  trans- Pacific  trade? 

Mr.  Clark.  I hold  that  that  was  not  so  much  due 

Mr.  Hardy.  To  whatever  it  is  due,  under  that  policy  it  all  dis- 
appeared, did  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  make  this  explanation. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Might  I ask  Mr.  Hardy  a question.  You  said  50 
years,”  Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  mean  we  had  only  excluded  foreign 
ships  from  the  coastwise  trade  in  the  last  50  years? 

Mr.  Hardy.  No;  I mean  in  the  last  50  years  only  has  our  flag  dis- 
appeared from  the  seas;  certainly,  only  since  the  close  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Hasn't  it  always  been  our  policy  to  exclude  foreign 
ships  from  our  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes;  and  other  countries 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  yet  we  did  build  up  a large  tonnage  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  with  this  same  law  in  effect,  prior  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  went  in  and  built  up  the  largest  tonnage  when  we 
were  building  ships  the  cheapest  in  the  world,  and  we  lost  our  ton- 
nage when  the  ships  cost  more  to  build. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  make  this  explanation;  I am  satisfied  it  was 
not  so  much  the  cost  of  ships  that  has  restricted  us  in  the  foreign 
trade  as  it  was  the  cost  of  operating  those  ships.  We  operate  our 
ships  with  an  entirely  different  class  of  seamen,  or  they  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  an  entirely  different  class  of  seamen,  and  under  restric- 
tions of  navigation  laws  which  do  not  obtain  with  reference  to  other 
nations,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  Great  Britain.  I will 
give  an  example  of  that.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  for  instance,  the 
Admiral  Line  were  forced  to  expend  $55,000  in  putting  on  certain 
devices  which  acts  of  Congress  required  in  order  to  make  dipping 
safe  in  order  that  passengers  of  the  United  States  might  be  safe  in 
their  movement  from  Puget  Sound  to  Alaska,  while  British  ships 
have  been  carrying  those  same  identical  passengers  at  other  times 
on  other  ships  not  so  equipped,  and  at  a great  deal  less  expense  to 
themselves,  by  reason  of  their  lesser  cost  of  operation  than  the 
American  ships  that  were  required  by  law  to  have  these  certain 
devices. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  were  those  requirements  of  law  put  into  op- 
eration ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I am  getting  in  over  my  head  now,  Mr.  Hardy,  in 
matters  of  shipping  law  details. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I want  to  say  to  you  that  ever  since  I have  been  on 
this  committee  I have  been  in  favor  of  removing  every  restriction  on 
American  ships  that  did  not  apply  to  other  ships  trading  in  our 
ports. 

Mr.  Clark.  I think  that  would  be  an  admirable  and  commendable 
course  for  this  Government  to  pursue.  And  take,  for  instance,  under 
the  operations  of  the  La  Follette  bill  which  provides,  among  other 
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things,,  that  crews  on  those  vessels  must  understand  the  language  of 
the  captain  or  that  the  captain  must  be  able  to  understand  the 
language  of  the  crews  and  be  able  to  give  direct  orders  to  the  men, 
British  ships,  operating  with  Chinese  coolies,  without  this  require- 
ment, have  been  enabled  to  put  American  ships  that  were  on  the 
Pacific  absolutely  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Will  you  let  me  stop  you  right  there  a minute? 
Maj.  Schwerin,  or  whatever  his  title  is,  assigned  that  language  in 
the  law  as  a reason  for  him  selling  his  ships. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  when  he  appeared  before  this  committee  and  we 
had  hig  testimony — and  I called  his  attention  to  it  in  a letter — ^he 
stated  he  did  not  have  a Chinaman  in  his  crew  that  could  not  comply 
with  the  terms  of  that  language  test.  So  that  when  he  assigned  that 
law  as  the  reason  for  selling  those  ships  he  went  right  counter  to  his 
testimony  here  when  he  said  that  his  Chinese  crews  were  all  capable 
of  meeting  that  language  test. 

Mr.  Clark.  I think  it  is  true  that  upon  practically  every  English 
ship  they  have  a No.  1 China  boy  in  the  steward’s  department,  a 
No.  1 boy  in  the  engine  room,  and  a No.  1 boy  in  the  mates’  de- 
partment who  has  to  understand  the  language  of  the  officers  and  be 
able  to  interpret  it,  and  orders  are  given  through  the  interpreter. 
But  I do  not  understand  this  to  comply  with  our  law ; but  that  under 
our  law  the  crew  must  be  able  to  understand  the  language  of  the 
officers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Our  law  does  not  require  the  crew  to  understand  the 
English  language  general^,  but  it  only  requires  them  to  be  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  the  English  language  to  understand  the  cap- 
tain’s orders. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  understand  his  orders. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  Mr.  Schwerin  testified  before  us  that  his  crews 
were  able  to  comply  with  it,  and  they  were  among  the  best  crews  he 
had.  But  I do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time.  You  were  talking 
about  the  Diesel  engine  when  I interrupted  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  I had  finished  on  that.  That  was  just  simply  a casual 
interpolation. 

To  summarize  on  this  point,  as  to  the  question  of  the  law's  neces- 
sity, we  have  demonstrated  that  from  1907  down  to  March  of  this 
year,  when  no  American  shipping  was  deemed  available,  that  it  has 
been  possible  W Executive  order  or  Executive  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tf^reasury  to  permit  ships  to  move  from  Newport  News 
to  the  Pacific  coast  in  an  emergency;  though  that  emergency  was 
simply  a matter  of  financial  economy.  If  ships  could  move  under 
such  emergency  it  should  be  possible  without  a modification  of  the 
law,  in  time  of  war  surely,  and  that  without  protest  from  any  public- 
spirited  American  citizen,  to  make  that  same  application  to  the 
movement  of  coal  or  cotton,  or  any  other  commodity  that  was  re- 
quired to  be  moved,  from  one  American  port  to  another  American 
port  by  any  ship  of  a foreign  flag  available  in  such  port  for  such 
movement,  in  the  absence  of  American  ships. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  you  favor  that  position? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  believe  that  to  be  the  present  situation,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  objection.  And,  furthermore,  I will  say  this 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  that  all  that  anybody  or  this  bill  wants  to  ac- 
complish ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  we  believe  is  alreac^  existent,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  been  exercised  from  1907  down  to  Jifarch  of  this  year;  and,  as 
I have  expressed,  there  is  ho  political  obloquy  that  could  attach  to 
any  one  in  connection  with  that  movement,  because  they  have  moved 
during  Democratic  and  Eepublican  administrations  alike,  as  a mat- 
ter of  exigency. 

Mr.  Hadley.  That  phase  of  the  matter,  Judge  Hardy,  had  been 
covered  before  you  came  in. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I was  asked  to  be  here  at  11  o’clock,  as  I understood, 
and  I got  here  and  got  here  on  the  minute. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  second  point  was  this,  or  rather  the  point  that 
preceded  that  was  this,  that  if  there  was  no  British  tonnage  available, 
or  insufficient  tonnage  available  in  the  Great  Lakes  for  the  handling 
of  Canadian  merchandise  from  Canadian  port  to  Canadian  port, 
and  they  found  it  necessary  to  call  upon  American  tonnage  to  move 
Canadian  shipments  from  one  Canadian  port  to  another,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  United  States  by  a blanket  arrangement 
under  which  Canadian  vessels  could  operate  between  American  ports. 
Because,  if  there  is  insufficient  shipping  to  handle  the  Canadian 
business,  how  can  we  expect  to  gain  anything  in  the  handling  of 
American  business  through  the  use  of  British  shipping? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Clark,  I am  frank  to  say  I can  not  understand 
the  position  of  gentlemen  like  yourself.  You  say  you  all  believe 
there  is  authority  to  authorize  the  use  of  foreign  cargo  space  in  case 
of  emergency? 

Mr.  Eodenberg.  And  that  it  has  been  so  held  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  departments  do  not  believe  there  is  any  such 
authority ; and  now  we  put  this  bill  in  here  to  make  it  clear  there  is 
such  authority,  and  you  gentlemen  who  believe  it  ought  to  exist  and 
does  exist  fight  the  bill  that  makes  it  clear.  That  is  what  I do  not 
understand. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I do  not  think  Mr.  Clark  meant  existing  authority. 

Mr.  Clark.  No. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  He  meant  such  authority  had  been  exercised. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  that  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Ought  it  not  to  be  exercised  rightly  instead  of 
wrongly?  That  is  what  I want  to  get  at.  I understand  you  are  in 
favor  of  exercising  authority  that  the  department  thinks  does  not 
exist? 

Mr.  Clark.  I expressed  this  fear,  a fear  born  of  a careful  and 
close  study  and  analysis  of  the  past  two  years — that  of  the  effort  of 
foreign  transportation  interests  to  nose  their  way  into  the  American 
coastwise  trade.  And  as  long  as  this  authority  had  been  exercised 
in  cases  where  the  emergency  seemed  not  nearly  as  great  as  in  those 
that  now  confront  us,  it  seemed  to  me  perfectly  proper  to  continue  to 
exercise  that  authority,  whether  it  be  with  warrant  in  law  or  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Eight  there:  You  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  that 
power  exercised  without  warrant  of  law,  but  you  do  not  want  it  exer- 
cised by  warrant  of  law.  That  is  the  point  I do  not  understand. 
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Mr.  CiiABK.  Just  a moment.  To  avoid  opening  the  door  of  the 
administration  to  excessive  pressure  brought  through  various  chan- 
nels  uj)on  members  of  the  Shipping  Board,  to  urge  them  to  do  cer- 
tain tmngs  which  in  their  limited  time  they  have  not  the  oppcrtiiihty 
to  analyze  as  to  their  ultimate  effect  upon  the  American  coasting 
trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  it  all  gets  back  to  the  fact  that  you  prefer  they 
would  work  outside  of  their  authority  and  stretch  the  want  of  au- 
thority as  far  as  possible  rather  than  to  give  them  definite  authority 
and  confine  them  to  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  proceed  a little  further,  I will 
come  to  the  point  and  demonstrate  to  you  that  there  are  none  of  the 
shipping  interests  in  the  United  States  that  want  this  administration 
deprived  of  any  essential  authority  necessary  to  accomplish  those 
thii^. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  they  do  not,  then  why  won’t  they  come  to  this  bill  f 

Mr.  Clark.  The  third  point  I would  like  to  summarize  in  connec- 
tion with  that  is  tMs : That  if  there  were  competent  authority  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  from  Atlantic  coast  ports  of  merchandise  with 
a trans- Pacific  destination  for  a limited  time,  that  it  would  relieve 
the  rail  congestion  in  this  country;  that  it  would  release  shipping 
that  would  be  more  suited  to  our  seas’  work  than  any  we  could  take 
from  our  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  say  your  argument  on  that  point  has  been  very 
interesting  to  me,  and  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  if  a bill  were 
prepared  and  presented  to  this  committee,  with  a showing  that  our 
commerce  was  suffering  by  reason  of  diverting  its  tonnage,  that  I 
would  not  be  prepared — I rather  incline  to  think  I would  be  pre- 
pared— to  join  in  passing  a law  for  that  kind  of  embargo,  if  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I think  in  the  earlier  testimony  of  Mr.  Clark  he 
testified  that  there  was  not  any  necessity  for  a law  to  be  passed ; that 
they  had  authority  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  Under  the  preferential  shipment  law. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Of  course,  if  the  law  is  ample  and  we  have  this 
authority  we  need  not  do  anything  more.  We  can  only  give  author- 
ity of  law ; that  is  all  Congress  can  do. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  say  that  was  under  the  preferential  shipment 
act? 

Mr.  White,  Jr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  let  us  come  to  the  question  of  the  real  reasons 
why,  perhaps,  we  fear  the  efforts  that  will  be  made  in  connection 
with  this  legislation  to  secure  simply  one  thing,  that  the  Alaska- 
Pacific  coast  trade  shall  be  open  to  loreign  steamers  which  are  lying 
in  wait  for  that  purpose — steamers  that  are  equal  to  or  the  superior 
of  anv  of  our  boats  in  the  Pacific  coast  fleet,  but  which  have  not  been 
callea  by  Canada  or  by  Great  Britain  into  the  trans- Atlantic  trade 
or  into  any  other  trade  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Bunch,  in  his  testimony  the  other  day,  read  a statement  that 
was  made  by  Mr.  McAuley,  who  is  the  freight  and  passenger  agent 
for  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Prinee 
Rupert,  prior  to  the  time  of  the  presenting  of  these  bills  in  the 
Senate  and  House.  He  was  making  the  statement  that  it  was  only 
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a question  of  leas  than  six  months  when  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment would  have  completed  arrangements  with  the  United  States 
Government  under  which  Canadian  steamers  would  be  permitted  to 
operate  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  Alaska  and  Puget  Sound ; and  that 
it  was  also  understood  that  the  larger  American  boats  were  to  be 
taken  away  from  that  service  and  that  Alaska  would  be  obliged  to 
depend  upon  the  small  American  boats  and  the  Canadian  vessels, 
concerning  which  latter  vessels  he  volunteered  the  information  that 
they  were  unfitted  for  the  trans- Atlantic  service. 

There  are  three  American  ships  engaged  in  the  Alaska  service 
with  a tonnage  of  3,000  tons  or  over.  There  are,  in  addition  to  that, 
four  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade — two  from  Puget  Sound  and  two 
from  the  Columbia  River  to  San  Francisco — ^that  are  over  3,000  tons. 
Two  of  those  vessels,  I understand,  have  already  been  designated  for 
transport  work ; that  is,  the  Northern  Paciiic  and  the  Great  Northern, 
Two  others,  I was  infonhed  by  a member  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
would  probably  be  considered — ^the  Governor  and  the  Present,  I 
was  also  assured  that  no  other  American  boats  were  under  considera- 
tion; at  least,  that  was  my  understanding  of  my  interview.  And  I 
was  rather  surprised  the  other  day  to  hear  Mr.  Stevens  make  a 
statement  before  this  committee  that  there  were  a number  of  boats 
in  that  Alaska  trade  that  were  admirably  adapted  for  transports  and, 
sooner  or  later,  would  be  taken,  which  was  in  such  perfect  harmony 
with  the  statements  that  came  from  Canada  prior  to  the  time  these 
bills  were  introduced  that  it  left  me  wondering  how  they  guessed  it. 
I am  sure  they  did  not  get  that  information  from  the  Shipping 
Board ; I am  sure  they  did  not  get  that  information  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State ; I am  sure  they  did  not  get  that  information  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  But  it  occurred  to  me,  in  view  of  their 
activities  in  the  effort  to  break  into  the  American  coastwise  trade 
and  divert  the  Alaska  business  away  from  the  United  States  to  and 
through  Canada,  for  the  benefit  of  Canada,  that  it  might  have  been 
that  away  back,  underneath  the  whole  thing,  it  may  have  had  its 
origin  and  inception  in  Canadian  soil.  And  that  thought  was  borne 
out  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Huger  the  other  day,  to  the  effect  that 
Great  Britain  had  already  taken  the  initiative  in  this  matter  and 
had  opened  the  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  north  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  I understand  you  to  present  the  idea  that  you  can 
not  account  for  the  origin  of  this  thought  to  utilize  foreign  cargo 
space  unless  it  was  injected 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I felt  that  in  view  of  plain  statements  that  have 
been  made  bv  officials  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Co.  for 
some  time  past  that  was  what  they  had  in  mind,  and  that  they  had 
utilized 

Mr.  Hardy.  Isn’t  it  perfectly  natural  that  they  should  have  rea- 
soned out  what  would  happen  under  certain  conditions,  and  been 
absolutely  certain  that  when  we  saw  the  congested  condition  of  our 
ports  and  saw  cargo  space  going  empty  from  those  ports,  that  the 
natural  suggestion  to  the  public  mind  would  be  to  use  that  cargo 
space  to  relieve  the  congestion?  , 

Mr.  Clark.  I have  heard  it  suggested — ^it  has  been  suggested  in 
these  hearings— that  there  is  empty  foreign  tonnage  going  from 
American  port  to  American  port.  But  there  have  been  no  figures 
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presented  and  no  statements  of  specific  ships.  And  when  the  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  as  to  what  specific  demand  there  was,  it  was  sug- 
gested merely  that  this  was  for  emergencies  that  were  yet  to  arise. 
And  the  only  exception  that  I*recall  was  the  statement  that  there 
was  a ship  at  Newport  News  that  had  lost  its  charter  which  might 
have  been  utilized  to  carry  coal  from  Newport  News  to  Boston.  If 
I am  not  mistaken,  since  the  first  hearings  of  this  committee  and  the 
suggestion  that  this  authority  was  available,  efforts  are  being  made 
to  utilize  foreign  ships  under  existing  authority. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Hasn’t  it  also  been  suggested  that  by  some  precon- 
ceived and  concerted  movement  there  has  been  an  effort  to  concen- 
trate freight  in  the  United  States  at  New  York  and  send  it  abroad 
there,  and  not  to  let  other  ports  do  much  exporting? 

Mr.  Cl^vrk.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  I am  satisfied  that 
one  thing  that  has  caused  the  trouble  is  that  we  have  attempted  to 
force  everything  through  certain  specific  channels  instead  of  recog- 
nizing we  had  a war  condition  which  involved  that  the  ports  of  the 
South  and  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  should  be  used  where  possible. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  perfectly  natural  that  foreign  ships  coming 
to  this  country,  not  having  a right  to  move  from  one  port  in  this 
country  to  another  and  carry  freight,  should  seek  to  concentrate  all 
export  freight  in  one  big  port  and  touch  there  and  not  touch  at  any 
more  ports? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  seems  to  be  natural,  and  it  seems  to  be  natural 
that  a man  in  the  exporting  business  wants  to  send  his  freight 
through  only  one  port  if  he  can. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  if  he  has  got  to  go  to  two  or  three  ports  and  can 
not  cariT  goods  between  them,  is  it  not  likely  that  the  ship  owner 
would  like  to  concentrate  all  the  freight  in  one  port,  and  that  that  is 
the  result  of  the  very  law  we  have  got  to-day? 

Mr.  Clark.  I do  not  see  that  the  passing  of  this  legislation  would 
modify  that  law  in  the  slightest  particular. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Except  that  it  would  enable  the  ship  going  from  New 
York  to  another  American  port  to  utilize  empty  space,  whereas  now 
it  can  not  do  so,  if  under  a foreign  flag;  and  therefore  the  ships  use 
their  influence  so  as  to  bring  that  frei^t  all  to  one  place. 

Mr.  Clark.  May  I ask  whether  this  committee  has  any  figures  on 
the  empty  foreign  tonnage  that  has  moved  from  an  American  port 
to  an  American  port  in  the  last  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I will  state  to  you,  Mr.  Clark,  that  personally  I am 
not  very  well  posted  on  the  details.  I think  our  chairman  knows  more 
about  that  than  anyone  else.  It  is  just  my  general  impression,  from 
reading  the  newspapers,  that  a great  deal  of  relief  could  be  h(id  by 
allowing  these  ships  to  carry  cargo ; and  I know  that  prior  to  the  war 
ships  went  from  our  ports  with  thousands  of  tons  in  ballast. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I doubt  very  much  if  such  conditions  exist  to-day ; 
I know  they  do  not  exist  at  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  because  we  do  not  have  the  number  of  ships 
touching  at  American  ports  now,  and,  of  course,  we  do  not  have  the 
cargo  imace. 

Mr.  KowB.  We  had  that  up,  and  the  chairman  asked  to  have  some 
member  of  the  Shipping  Board  come  here  and  give  us  the  informa- 
tion, and  they  came  here,  but  they  did  not  give  us  the  information 
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we  wanted  to  know — what  and  how  many  ships  in  our  port-to-port 
business  were  going  light  when  they  could  have  carried  a load. 

Mr.  Rodenberg.  He  stated  only  two  ships. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I was  here  when  that*  suggestion  was  made. 

Mr.  Bowers.  I suggest  that  this  gentleman  wants  to  finish  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I would  like  for  him  to  finish  the  Alaska  situation 
while  he  is  on  it. 

Mr.  Hadley.  Yes;  let  him  finish  the  one  point  he  is  on,  because  he 
won’t  be  able  to  run  through  them  all  by  the  time  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  was  very  little  more  I had  to  say  on  that  point. 
But  I would  like  to  present  briefly  certain  of  the  conditions  with 
reference  to  the  Alaska  situation  and  the  effort  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  to  find  entrance  into  the  Alaskan  trade. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  the  territory  of  the  Yukon  in  Alaska  in 
August,  1896,  and  the  results  of  that  discovery  were  heralded  abroad 
subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  PortUmd  in  the  city  of 
Seattle  on  the  17th  day  of  July,  1897.  The  result  of  this  gold  dis- 
covery and  the  publicity  given  to  it  was  to  attract  gold  seekers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  the  principal  ports  of  embarkation  for  the 
gold  fields  being  those  of  Puget  Sound. 

Prior  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  serious  attemjpt  to  violate  or 
evade  United  States  statutes  holding  the  coasting  privileges  of  this 
country  to  vessels  documented  in  the  United  States,  but  the  offerings 
of  freight  for  Alaska  were  so  great  as  to  tempt  British  vessels  to 
seek  Treasury  Department  rulings  which  would  permit  the  carriage 
of  domestic  merchandise  from  Buget  Sound  to  Victoria  or.  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  in  United  States  documented  vessels, 
thence  by  British  carriers  to  Dyea,  Skagway,  or  to  St.  Michaels, 
from  whence  shipments  moved  farther  on  into  the  British  Yukon 
territory. 

'^e  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ruled  adverse  to  the  foreign  appli- 
cation on  the  ground  that  such  handling  of  merchandise  would  be 
m violation  of  laws  reserving  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States 
to  American  vessels,  being  a palpable  evasion  of  such  laws,  and 
stated  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  confine  carrying 
by  water  for  the  whole  voyage  between  American  ports  to  American 
vessels,  and  further  recommended  legislation  which  would  remove 
expressed  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  court  interpretations  of 
earlier  statutes  adverse  to  exclusive  American  carriage. 

The  enactment  on  February  17,  1898,  of  Senate  bill  3580  (55th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.)  was  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  guaranteeing  to  American  ves- 
sels the  exclusive  rights  to  the  transportation  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise for  all  and  every  part  of  a coastwise  voyage  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States  or  between  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska. 

In  the  discussion  in  the  House  Mr.  Payne  expressed  that  this  bill 
had  been  framed  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
order  to  secure  to  United  States  documented  vessels  the  coasting  trade 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  as  well  as  coasting  trade  between 
the  United  States  proper  and  Alaska,  which  had  at  that  time  become 
an  important  factor. 
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In  speaking  of  this  measnie,  Mr.  Dingley  said : 

The  coastwise  trade  of  the  Unites  I States  empliiys  three  times  as  much  toimage 
as  the  coastwise  tonnage  of  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There 
is  no  difficulty  about  our  coasting  trade  under  the  policy  that  has  prevailed 
Irom  the  foundation  of  our  Government — the  policy  of  restricting  participation 
in  that  trade  to  American  vessels. 

The  bill  ia  question  set  forth : 

That  no  merchandise  shall  be  transported  by  water  under  penalty  of  for- 
forfeiture  thereof  from  any  port  of  the  United  States  to  another  port  of  the 
United  States  either  directly  or  via  a foreign  port  or  for  any  part  of  the  voyage 
in  any  other  vessel  than  a vessel  of  the  United  States. 

All  interpretations  of  this  act  prior  to  1913  protected  carriers  in 
all  or  any  part  of  the  transportation  of  a route  which  was  part  rail 
and  part  water,  and  common-carrier  bonds  issued  subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  February  17, 1898,  contained  the  restriction  it 
is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  only  documented  vessels  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  used  by  the  company  under  the  provisions  of 
its  bond.”  Under  such  interpretation  vessels  of  Great  Britain  and 
all  other  nations  were  prohibited  from  participation  in  the  carriage 
even  from  Canadian  ports  to  American  ports  of  bonded  merchandise 
which  had  originated  in  United  States  ports  and  had  moved  by  rail 
thence  to  Canadian  ports. 

As  an  example,  the  Boston  & Alaska  Transportation  Co.  was  bonded 
at  that  time  (1898)  to  carry  such  intransit  merchandise  between 
points  in  Canada  and  the  Bering  Sea  and  Yukon  River  and  was 
restricted  by  the  terms  of  its  bond  to  the  use  of  documented  vessels 
of  the  United  States  in  such  trade  notwithstanding  the  voyage  from 
Canadian  port  to  the  American  territory  was  part  only  of  the  trans- 
portation, the  other  part  of  the  transportation  having  been  by  rail 
from  points  from  within  the  United  States.  This  was  undoubtedly 
in  accord  with  the  intent  and  purposes  of  the  act,  and  such  construc- 
tion of  the  statute  should  have  continued  indefinitely.  This  interpre- 
tation, as  was  intended,  successfully  prevented  British  vessels  from 
carrying  domestic  merchandise  between  ports  of  the  United  States, 
not  only  for  any  portion  of  the  voyage  but  for  any  portion  of  the 
transportation. 

The  Jime  following  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  3580,  a bill  (H.  R. 
10164)  to  suspend  laws  which  confined  coastwise  trade  to  American 
bottoms  was  introduced  in  Congress,  The  effect  of  this  bill,  had  it 
been  enacted,  would  have  been  to  open  the  United  States- Alaska  trade 
to  British  shipping  and,  very  soon  after  the  bill  had  been  enacted,  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  United  States  trade.  The  Committee  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  to  whom  was  referred  this  bill,  sub- 
mitted an  adverse  report,  in  which  was  set  forth  that — 

This  bill  calls  for  the  suspension  of  laws  which  confine  coastwise  trade  to 
American  bottoms.  Protection  against  foreign  bottoms  in  competing  for  our 
coastwise  trade  has  always  been  an  unchangeable  policy  of  this  Government. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  immunity  from  foreign  competition  our  merchant 
marine  would  have  been  driven  from  the  oceiin  years  ngo.  The  exigencies  of 
rhe  present  war  with  Spain  do  not  warrant  the  abrogation  of  our  present  coast- 
wise laws.  * * ♦ The  effect  of  this  bill,  if  enacted,  would  be  to  create  fear 

and  distrust,  followed  by  loss  of  business  in  our  coastwise  commerce. 

Thus  again  were  foreign  interests  forestalled  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  an  entrance  into  this  one  profitable  field  of  American  maritime 
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operation  which  had  been  conserved  exclusively  to  the  United  States 
documented  vessels,  not  only  by  law  but  by  interpretation  as  well 
from  our  earliest  history. 

This  condition  continued  until  1912,  when  a new  opportunity 
seemed  to  present,  and  a new  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  our 
neighbor  to  the  north  to  break  into  this  valuable  trade.  And  it  was 
a little  cloud  that  was  no  larger  than  a man’s  hand  that  appeared  on 
the  horizon,  and  it  did  not  arouse  very  much  opposition;  in  fact,  it 
did  not  arouse  any.  It  made  use  of  an  American  steamship  company 
to  accomplish  its  purpose,  or  secured,  at  least,  the  cooperation  of  an 
American  steamship  company. 

In  1912  application  was  made  for  the  creation  of  the  support  of 
r'airbanks,  in  Alaska.  Back  of  and  underlying  this  application,  as 
was  indicated  by  later  developments,  was  the  subtle  desire  to  secure 
for  British  vessels  an  entering  wedge  into  our  coastwise  trade,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Congress  had  apparently  successfully  legislated 
against  such  ^ssibility. 

The  White  Pass  & l^ukon  River  Railway  Co.,  a foreign  corpora- 
tion owning  and  operating  foreign  steamers  on  the  Yukon  River, 
desired  to  divert  from  American  carriers  via  St.  Michaels  to  Fair- 
banks the  movement  of  freight  shipments  originating  in  United 
States  territory,  so  that  they  should  move  via  American  vessels  from 
Seattle  to  Skagway,  thence  via  the  White  Pass  Railway  to  White 
Horse,  in  Yukon  Territory,  and  British  steamers  owned  by  that 
corporation  thence  to  Fairbanks. 

This  foreign  corporation,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Border  Lane 
Transportation  Co.,  an  American  corporation  primarily  benefited  by 
such  operation,  sought  a ruling  from  the  Treasury  Department  which 
would  permit  freight  to  be  so  handled  in  bond  on  through  bill  of 
lading.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  and  by  his  department  to  the  Attorney  General  for  a decision 
or  opinion,  which,  when  rendered,  was  in  effect  that' the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1898,  was  not  so  worded  as  to  prohibit  such  operation  on 
the  ground  that  it  referred  only  to  a “ voyage  entirely  by  water  by 
vessels  between  ports  of  the  United  States,”  and  he  held  that  to  pro- 
hibit such  operations  the  statute  would  require  to  be  amended  so  as 
to  read  “by  land  or  water”  instead  of  “by  water.”  Also  to  read 
“ for  any  part  of  the  transportation  ” instead  of  “ for  any  part  of 
the  voyage.” 

This  interpretation  was  based  on  the  fact  that  part  of  the  trans- 
portation was  by  land.  That  this  was  obviously  not  the  original  in- 
tent or  interpretation  of  the  law  is  evidenced  by  the  instance  noted 
of  the  Boston  & Alaska  Transportation  Co.  heretofore  mentioned, 
which  was  required  by  the  terms  of  its  carriers’  bond  to  use  United 
States  documented  vessels  for  the  water  part  of  the  transportation 
by  rail  and  water  of  in-transit  merchandise  taken  from  American 
ports  through  Canadian  territory  to  Alaska  destinations. 

In  1915  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  was  completed  to  Prince 
Rupert.  This  railway  during  the  entire  time  of  its  construction  was 
exploited  as  a new  trans-Pacific  port  to  be  opened  at  Prince  Rupert, 
thus  shortening,  it  was  alleged,  transportation  between  the  Orient 
and  the  East.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  notwithstanding  all 
this  exploitation  of  the  port  of  Prince  Rupert  as  a trans-Pacific  port. 
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and  that  they  were  to  operate  trans-Pacific  steamers,  the  character 
of  steamers  that  they  purchased  for  connection  with  Prince  Eupert 
were  not  trans-Pacific  but  coastwise  steamers,  in  the  largest  sense,  and 
of  a class  and  character  which  were  calculate  to  take  away  from  the 
United  States  carriers  the  business  of  Alaska  once  they  could  nose 
their  way  into  that  business.  This  company  placed  British  steamers 
in  the  Alaska  coastwise  trade,  operating  them  from  Seattle  to  Skag- 
way  via  the  foreign  ports  of  Vancouver  and  Prince  Eupert,  British 
Columbia,  .and  forthwith,  under  the  Treasury  Department’s  inter- 
pretation of  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  on  the  application 
for  permission  to  deliver  freight  to  Fairbanks  by  means  of  British 
Yukon  Eiver  steamers,  began  competition  with  United  States  docu- 
mented vessels  and  commenced  the  carriage  of  domestic  merchandise 
from  United  States  ports  by  rail  through  Canada  in  bond  through 
Canadian  ports,  making  delivery  to  Alaska  cities  by  means  of  British 
vessels. 

Let  me  digress  here  for  a moment  to  state  that  during  the  time  of 
the  Alaska  rush,  during  the  time  when  Congress  enacted  the  law 
which  proposed  to  hold  to  American  coastwise  shipping  the  business 
of  Alaska  and  give  to  United  States  territory  the  benefits  of'  busi- 
ness to  and  from  Alaska,  in  order  that  United  States  citizens  and 
United  States  labor  generally  might  profit  by  reason  of  such  trans- 
portation, it  was  required  that  carriers’  bonds  should  show  all  of  the 
carriers  that  participated  in  that  transportation.  But  subsequent  to 
the  ruling  of  the  Attorney  General,  through  somebody’s  suggestion, 
that  necessity  was  eliminated  and  it  was  only  required  that  the  ini- 
tial carrier  should  be  named  as  the  bonded  carrier;  and  that,  there- 
fore, any  carrier  of  any  nationality  could,  under  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral’s decision,  make  the  final  deliveries.  Shipments  of  mercliandise 
might  move  from  Bellingham,  for  instance,  to  Vancouver  by  rail  and 
from  Vanvoucer  to  Boston  or  New  York,  absolutely  nullifying  in 
effect  our  coastwise  law  which  was  intended  to  preserve  coastwise 
shipping  to  American  documented  vessels ; or  move  from  the  port  of 
Boston  to  Halifax,  and  from  thence  to  San  Francisco  or  Puget 
Sound — ^thus  shutting  out  American  coastwise  shipping  from  the 
handling  of  that  freight.  The  short  rail  haul  could  easily  l>e  ab- 
sorbed % reason  of  the  more  economical  operation  of  the  foreigii 
vessel  in  competition  with  the  American  ship. 

Eetuming  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  attempts.  Later  this  ihmu- 

S sought  to  carry  bonded  merchandise  to  eastern  I’^nited  States 
nations  from  Alaska  ports  by  means  of  British  steameiN  to 
Prince  Eupert:  thence  by  Canadian  rail  lines  to  United  States  ter- 
ritory. 

In  1916  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  made  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  a carriers’  bond  to  enaole  it  to 
compete  with  American  corporations  for  the  handling  of  American 
business,  by  diverting  it  through  Canadian  territory.  This  applica- 
tion was  properly  rejected  by  Assistant  Secretary  Petei^s  of  the 
Treasury  Department  on  the  ^ound  that  sections  3110  and  4347  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (he  did  not  refer  to  the  later  statute)  restricted 
the  transportation  of  merchandise  between  ports  of  the  X'^nited  States 
to  American  vessels,  thus  holding  in  accordance  with  the  original 
interpretation  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  with  the  intent  of 
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the  framers  of  the  latest  prohibitive  legislation — ^the  act  of  February 
17, 1898. 

Notwithstanding  the  adverse  decision  of  Assistant  Secretary  Peters, 
British  ships  have  enlarged  their  competition  with  American  docu- 
mented vessels  and  are,  apparently  without  color  of  statute,  carrying 
domestic  merchandise  from  Alaska  to  United  States  poi^,  which 
merchandise  arrives  at  its  United  States  destination  in  bond. 

This  decision  of  Assistant  Secretary  Peters  was  made  early  in 
May  of  1916.  On  June  21,  1916,  the  Juneau  Dispatch,  a paper  pub- 
lished in  Alaska,  making  comment  upon  a trip  of  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
officials  by  the  Steamer  Prince  Rupert  into  Alaskan  territory,  quotes 
Mr.  J.  E.  Dalrymple,  vice  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Steamship  Co.  (this  was  after  Assistant  Secretary  Peters  had  denied 
them  the  privilege  of  handling  domestic  merchandise  from  Alaska 
by  denying  them  their  carriers^ bonds).  Of  Mr.  Dalrymple  the  Dis- 
patch says : 

He  stated  that  the  business  thus  far  secured  from  Alaska  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
people  was  encouraging,  and  plans  were  now  under  way  to  get  business  originat- 
ing in  Alaska  in  bond  to  eastern  cities  and  ports. 

Also: 

We  believe  that  an  equitable  adjustment  will  soon  be  made  by  the  Wash- 
ington officials  in  relation  to  the  exchange  of  freight  and  passenger  business 
originating  in  Alaska. 

On  July  7,  1916,  there  were  issued  from  the  customs  division  of 
the  Treasury  Department  instructions  that  were  not  in  accord  with 
the  views  expressed  by  Assistant  Secretary  Peters  in  his  very 

E roper  determination  of  the  subject  of  the  bond  application  made 
y the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  Under  those  instruc- 
tions domestic  merchandise  originating  in  Alaska  is  being  handled 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Co.  to  points  in  the  United  States 
through  Canadian  territory,  and  arrive,  as  stated,  under  bonded 
seals.  The  manner  of  its  accomplishment  is  that  such  merchandise 
is  laden  on  foreign  bottoms  in  Alaska  ports,  whence  it  is  manifested 
as  foreign  export  with  the  following  qualification:  “Destination, 
Prince  Eupert ; final  destination,  United  States,” 

With  that  kind  of  a shippers’  manifest,  I fail  to  see  how  it  could 
be  considered  there  was  anything  like  a bona  fide  export  Canada. 
And  yet  on  this  alleged  bona  fide  export  to  Canada  is  based  the 
manner  of  bringing  it  into  United  States  territory  under  bond,  thus 
permitting  foreign  railway  corporations  owning  foreign  steamship 
companies  to  compete  with  American  steamship  companies,  which 
could  have  served  that  same  haul  and  serv-ed  it  technically  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law. 

At  Prince  Eupert  the  merchandise  is  placed  in  Canadian  bonded 
warehouses  and  moves  through  Canada  under  bond  to  the  Canadian 
Government  that  it  sliall  not  be  landed  in  tliat  territory.  A United 
States  customs  inspector,  placed  at  Prince  Eupert  for  that  purpose, 
accepts  at  that  point  an  inward  foreign  manifest  for  each  car  and 
places  bonded  seals  upon  the  car,  which  then  moves  to  its  United 
States  destination  in  bond,  seemingly  without  warrant  of  law,  from 
Prince  Eupert  under  the  alleged  authority  of  Treasury  Decision 
82772,  which  is  based  on  sections  3101-3103  of  the  Eevised  Stat- 
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utes,  which  sections  provide  for  sealing  in  cars  merchandise  im- 
ported from  (not  through)  contiguous  territory  to  avoid  examina- 
tion at  the  first  port  of  entry. 

That  the  shipments  so  moved  are  not  bona  fide  exports  to  Canada, 
which  would  be  required  to  bring  them  under  the  provisions  of 
3101-3103  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  is  evidenced  in  many  ways. 
Primarily,  by  the  fact  that  shipper’s  manifest  shows  the  final  des^ 
tination  of  such  shipments  to  the  United  States;  secondarily,  by 
the  fact  that  no  consumption  entry  is  made  covering  the  admis- 
sion of  such  goods  to  Canadian  territory;  and,  third,  that  a bond 
must  be  given  to  the  Canadian  Government  that  such  shipments 
will  not  be  landed  in  Canadian  territory.  These  shipments,  there- 
fore, having  no  legal  status  as  being  in  Canada,  are,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  shipments  from  Alaska  to  American  ports,  and 
should  be  required  to  be  bonded  from  such  Alaska  ports  instead  of 
being  permitted  to  be  bonded  from  Prince  Rupert.  . This  would 
insure  their  carriage  via  American  documented  vessels,  as  con- 
templated by  the  framers  of  the  statutes,  which  were  designed  to 
protect  American  documented  vessels  in  the  carriage  of  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  transportation  of  our  coastwise  trade. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  in  which  over  $170,000,000 
of  Canadian  Government  funds  were  invested,  had  declared  the 
policy  in  competition  with  United  States  interests  of  making  a rate 
from  Prince  Rupert  to  Alaska  ports  one-third  less  than  when  car- 
ried by  any  American  lines  from  American  territorv.  They  were 
willing  to  publish  that  rate  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  willing 
without  tariff  to  apply  similar  rate  on  business  that  ori^nated  east 
of  Medicine  Hat,  which  was  equivalent  to  saying  “ on  business  which 
originated  in  the  United  States,”  thus  providing  an  unfair  competi- 
tion, which  had  to  be  met  by  taxing  the  Canadian  people  to  make  up 
the  deficits  due  to  losses  in  operation  of  those  Canadian  steamers,  but 
neither  Canadian  company  made  the  application  of  such  rates  from 
Vancouver.  And  it  was  evidenced  by  every  move  that  has  been 
made  in  that  direction  that  they  have  but  one  purpose,  i.  e.,  to  elimi- 
nate by  any  means  at  their  command  the  American  competition  and 
provide  for  the  retention  of  Canadian  service  alone  in  that  territory. 

The  question  of  American  ships  in  that  territory  I have  already 
covered.  Let  me  state  what  there  are  of  Canadian  ships.  Five  Can- 
adian steamers,  of  over  3,000  tons 

Mr.  Hardy.  I believe  you  said  there  were  three  American  ships. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  three  American  ships.  There  are  five  Canadian 
ships  of  over  3,000  tons  registered,  with  a speed  of  from  18  to  21 
knots,  with  a passenger  carrying  capacity  of  1,000  to  1,500,  that 
were  built  on  the  Musey  and  on  the  Clyde — built  overseas.  Those 
were  the  vessels  that  this  official  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 
stated  are  not  properly  adapted  to  trans- Atlantic  trade,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  retained  in  the  Alaska  trade  to  take  the  business  and  get 
the  business  secrets  of  the  American  merchant  marine  shipowners 
who  have  been  serving  Alaska  in  the  past,  many  times  at  financial 
sacrifice,  foregoing  the  possibilities  of  greater  gain  elsewhere,  con- 
tinued in  that  trade  and  turned  a deaf  ear  to  all  entreaties  to  put 
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their  vessels  on  routes  that  might  have  paid  them  $50  a ton  for 
freight. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yon  say  that  is  one  of  our  ships? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  three  of  the  larger  American  vessels,  of  3,000 
tons. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  vessels  of  2,000  tons  could  operate  in  this  trade. 
How  many  of  them  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Bunch,  will  you  state  the  total  number? 

Mr.  Bunch.  We  have  16. 

Mr.  Rowe.  That  is  all  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bunch. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  16? 

Mr.  Bunch.  We  have  16,  and  the  other  lines  probably  10  more. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Little  ones? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  not  large  ships ; no. 

Mr.  Hardy.  About  how  much  tonnage? 

Mr.  Clark;  Ships  of  2,000  tons  and  under. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  total  tonnage? 

Mr.  Bunch.  About  45,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  I would  say  the  total  tonnage  of  the  Pacific  fleet  in 
Alaska  is  approximately  40,000  tons. 

Mr.  Bunch.  Or  44. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hadley.  While  you  are  interrupted  at  that  point — it  has  been 
covered  by  Mr.  Bunch — I would  like  to  know  your  version  of  the 
ability  of  the  American  tonnage  to  supply  the  trade  of  Alaska,  pres- 
ent and  prospective. 

Mr.  Clark.  I would  say  this,  that  the  American  tonnage  liow  in 
Alaska — and  let  me  speak  a litle  of  those  larger  ships  that  are  in  the 
Alaska  service;  Alaska  is  the  boneyard  of  vessels  that  have  become 
obsolete  for  other  trade  routes  in  the  main.  Am  I correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Bunch.  Yes. 

Mr,  Clark.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  Alaska  fleet.  The  first 
and  larger  vessels  of  the  Alaska  fleet  of  vessels  are  not  what  you 
would  call  high-grade  ships  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Bunch.  They  are  all  good  ships,  but  they  are  too  small. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  not,  however,  ships  that  are  adapted  to  the 
foreign  service. 

Mr.  Hadley.  What  kind  of  service  are  they  rendering? 

Mr.  Clark,  They  are  rendering  a most  excellent  service,  in  that 
they  are  carrying  ore  which  is  absolutely  needed  for  military  pur- 
poses— copper  ore. 

Mr.  Hadley.  That  goes  to  the  Tacoma  smelter  ? 

Mr.  Clark,  That  goes  to  the  Tacoma  smelter.  They  are  carrying 
salmon,  which  is  absolutely  needed  for  the  Army  and  Navy  military 
purposes  and  for  general  food  supplies,  and  they  are  carrying  fresh 
fish.  And  surely  any  man  who  has  contemplated  the  price  of  35 
cents  a pound  at  retail  for  halibut  and  25  cents  a pound  for  cod 
should  realize  this  is  an  important  factor — this  supplying  food  to 
this  country.  And  they  are  carrying  that  trade  from  Alaska  to 
American  ports,  where  the  fish  that  they  carry  comes  into  the  control 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  food  supplies  that  they  carry  can  be  re- 
served for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people  and  our  allies,  instead 
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of  being  carried,  as  would  be  the  case  if  carried  in  Canadian  vessels, 
to  Canadian  ports,  where  only  a limited  supply  would  be  permitted 
to  come  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Hadley.  Is  the  service  adequate  for  the  Alaska  trade  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  service  is  adequate  for  the  Alaska  trade,  and  per- 
haps more  than  adequate,  except  for  three  months  in  the  year,  when 
they  are  working  in  every  way  possible  to  accommodate  every  shipper 
possible,  so  that  they  now  have  all  they  can  do.  I will  say  this, 
however,  that  these  ships  have  not  sufficient  business  northbound; 
that  they  are  handling  only  a very  limited  northbound  tonnage ; and 
that  that  situation  might  be  relieved  and  one  transport  released  en- 
tirely if  the  American  ships  that  are  now  operated  from  Puget  Sound 
to  Alaska  were  given  the  freight  that  is  now  being  carried  by  the 
transport  Crook  northbound.  If  the  Government  would  permit 
these  ships  to  carry  the  business  northbound  now  being  carried  by  the 
Crook^  that  would  release  the  Crook  for  serAuce  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  this  Alaska  shipping  is  a sort  of  bone  yard 
for  the  American  merchant  marine  and  the  sliips  are  not  of  the  best 
kind,  but  there  is  40,000  tons  in  all.  My  understanding  is  that  the 
coastwise  shipping  of  America  is  about  6,000,000  tons  now  or  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  I understand  it  to  be  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Say  6,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  40,000  tons  of  Alaska  shipping,  then,  would 
amount  to  seven  one-thousandths  of  the  shipping  of  America,  which 
is  less  than  1 per  cent  by  a good  deal  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  is  it  possible  that  the  exigencies  of  that  shipping 
will  interfere  with  the  passage  of  a law  for  the  relief  of  the  com- 
merce generally  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Had  we  not  better  buy  all  of  that  shipping  and  run  it 
at  a loss  than  to  let  it  interfere  with  the  passage  of  a needed  law 
affectii^  the  other  6,000,000  tons  of  shipping? 

Mr.  Kowe.  Why  can  we  not  except  that  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes,  if  necessary,  except  it.  But  don’t  let  it  interfere. 

Mr.  Eowe.  It  seems  to  me  too  small  for  us  to  be  going  into  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  a little  bit  of  a thing  that  don’t  amount  to  any- 
thing, except,  of  course,  for  these  people. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  I was  particularly  endeavoring  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  committee  is  that  it  is  the  entering  wedge. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  I understand,  in  order  to  protect  that  little 
Alaskan  tonnage  from  what  you  fear  would  be  sacrificing  it — you  say 
you  have  tonnage  enough  there  to  meet  your  -demands — while  a 
proper  spirit  of  interpretation  of  this  law  would  not  authorize  the 
utilizing  of  any  foreign  ships  in  that  trade,  you  fear  the  admin- 
istration will  sacrifice  your  small  interests  there,  and  for  that  reason 
you  want  to  oppose  thie  best  interests  of  the  commerce  of  the  wliole 
people  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I have  already  stated  that  I do  not  believe  the  laAv  is 
essential;  but  I am  perfectly  willing  to  concede,  if  it  is  considered 
essential,  that  it  could  be  worded  in  sucli  form  as  absolutely  to  con- 
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serve  the  interests  of  American  shipping  now  and  prevent  the  prob- 
ability of  suggestion  of  an  “ unfriendly  act  ” when  we  try  to  elimi- 
nate the  foreign  shii)ping  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  there  could  be  no  suggestion  of  an  unfriendly 
act  in  removing  a suspension  we  have  made  of  (>ur  laws.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  change  any  law  but  to  authorize  an  executive  depart- 
ment during  an  emergency  to  suspend  the  operation  of  a law  and 
make  the  things  you  say  it  is  doing  now  without  the  law  come 
within  the  law  and  make  them  lawful. 

Mr.  Hadley.  You  were  speaking  about  amendatory  language,  in 
case  the  committee  saw  fit  to  report  the  bill  at  all.  Will  you  later 
cover  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  I will  cover  that  a little  later.  I simply  wanted  to 
demonstrate  that  there  had  been  a progression  of  events  leading  to 
one  thing,  to  the  admission,  if  you  please,  of  British  ships  into  our 
AJaska  trade  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  benefits  from  the 
development  of  Alaska,  which  must  be  provided  for  by  Congress,  to 
a foreign  country. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I will  tell  you  another  thing,  Mr.  Clark,  along  that 
line  of  shipments  to  and  n*om  Alaska  into  American  points,  by  way 
of  Canada.  We  had  up  before  us  some  bill  attempting  to  prevent 
a man  off  of  an  American  ship  landing  in  Canada  and  then  taking 
another  course,  on  another  ship,  on  to  Alaska.  This  has  been  before 
this  committee  quite  a number  of  times.  I know  it  was  claimed  a 
passenger  would  take  passage  across  on  an  American  vessel  until  he 
got  into  a Canadian  port  and  then  take  passage  on  a Canadian  vessel 
to  the  Alaskan  port. 

Mr.  Clark.  I can  tell  you  of  a more  remarkable  instance  than 
that:  The  vessels  of  this  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  load 
cargo  in  Seattle  and  carry  it  to  Skagway,  both  Amencan  ports, 
without  discharging  it  from  the  vessel.  The  manner  in  which  that 
is  accomplished  is  this.  Two  shipments  I have  in  mind  were  ship- 
ments of  hay  clearing  out  of  Seattle  ostensibly  for  Vancouver,  en- 
tered at  Vancouver  and  cleared  for  White  Horse  in  Yukon  Territory 
in  bond  from  Vancouver.-  The  Government  and  business  work  so 
hand  in  glove,  by  reason  of  their  orders  in  council  and  other  methods 
over  there,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  to  accomplish  that.  And  yet 
those  shipments  moved  from  Seattle  to  Skagway  in  the  same  ship 
and  on  the  same  voyage. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  seems  to  me  the  difficulty  in  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  your  idea  in  reference  to  that  trip  would  be  this:  I presume 
Canada  has,  like  we  have,  a refunding  law,  refunding  taxes  paid  on 
all  imports  subsequently  exported;  and  if  they  were  not  allowed  to 
ship  to  final  destination  in  the  United  States,  but  compelled  to  ship  to 
final  destination  in  Canada  and  pay  taxes,  that  they  would  then  turn 
around  and  export  and  get  back  the  taxes.  I presume  that  would 
be  the  result  of  changing  the  law. 

Mr.  Clark.  I am  inclined  to  think  any  such  method  would  be  so 
cumbersome  it  would  not  be  followed.  At  least  it  would  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  American  shippers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  might  be  the  case. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  were  speaking  of  the  difficulties*  of  administra- 
tion. That  is  the  very  thing  that  we  fear  in  connection  with  a law 
such  as  the  one  proposed,  if  it  should  be  made  general  in  character. 
It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  administration,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  to  do  things  that  are  unpatriotic;  and  I am  sure 
there  is  nobody  in  shipping  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  would  make  a 
suggestion  of  that  character.  We  believe  that  the  administration 
and  the  departments  of  our  Government  have  at  heart  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  best  interests  of  this  Government : but  it  is  purely 
the  clerical  interpretation  of  these  things  which  you  have  just  sug- 
gested that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  and  which  permitted  those  British 
carriers  to  carry  merchandise  from  Alaska  via  British  ports  to  Amer- 
ican ports,  arriving  in  bond,  in  apparent  violation  of  all  of  our 
statutes  made  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  and  building  up  our 
American  coastwise  commerce.  I could  bring  to  bear  many,  many 
statements  with  reference  to  the  Canadian  interpretation  of  Ameri- 
can rights. 

(Thereupon,  at  1 o’clock  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  to  Tues- 
day, Sept.  18,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.) 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Wdshington^  D.  C.,  September  18^  1917. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexander 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  I want  to  admonish  this  gentleman  that  we  have 
a lot  to  do,  and  I would  like  him  to  bring  his  remarks  to  a close  as 
speedily  as  possible.  His  statement  is  exceedingly  interesting  and 
well  worth  reading  on  the  general  subject  of  transportation,  but  I 
hope  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  question  in  which  we  are  vitally  inter- 
ested can  be  said  now  in  a very  few  words.  I would  like  to  bring 
this  hearing  to  a close  in  20  minutes,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  were  discussing  the  question  of  the  emergencies 
necessitating  the  legislation,  and  the  remarks  bearing  on  transporta- 
tion had  to  do  with  developing  facts  indicating  that  the  emergencies 
were  not  apparent. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  not  apparent,  there  is  no  use  in  our 
listening  to  them.  We  want  those  that  are  apparent  and  that  would 
appeal  to  us  in  the  present  emergency. 

Mr.  Clark.  W^  shall  endeavor  to  be  brief. 

STATEMENT  OF  WM.  I.  CLARK,  ESQ.,  OF  SEATTLE— Continued. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  accordance  with  Judge  Hardy’s  request  at  the  last 
hearing,  I shall  file  at  this  point  a statement  which  includes  American 
vessels  moving  through  the  Panama  Canal  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war. 
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(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Vessels,  nationality,  and  cargo  through  Panama  Canal, 
UNITED  STATES. 


Atlantic  to  Pacific. 

Pacific  to  Atlantic. 

Vessels. 

Cargo. 

Vessels. 

Cargo. 

Fiscal  year  1916 

231 

Ton*. 

1,087,854 

388,022 

239 

Tow. 

1,234,300 

513,334 

Canal  open  only  7 months  of  1910 

114 

124 

First  half  of  1917 

34 

1 212, 840 

/ 104 

\ 184 

1 414, 608 

Second  half  of  1917 

138 

Total,  1917 

172 

288 

' % 

BRITISH. 


Fiscal  year  1915 

226 

193 

795,153 

654,614 

} 806,391 

229  l,our.,(j9» 

165  j 790, 2aa 

Canal  open  only  7 months  of  1916 i 

First  half  of  1917 

208 

168 

{ m)  1.1«.386 

Second  half  of  1917 . . . : 

Total,  1917 

376 

420  

JAPANESE. 


1 

Fiscal  year  1915 

4 

Tmi. 

16,999 

2 

Tons, 

14,000 

Canal  open  only  7 months  of  1916 

Half  of  1917 

19 

101,472 

5 

19,000 

28 

131,907 

10 

63,022 

FRENCH. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Fiscal  year  1915 

Canal  open  only  7 months  of  1916 

2 

9,163 

1 1 
1 

6,800 

6,173 

23,933 

Half  of  1917 

1 

385 

3 

RUSSIAN. 


Fiscal  year  1915 

5 

Tons. 

22,431 

4,571 

1 

1 1- 

Tons. 

Canal  open  only  7 monthe  of  1916  

1 

: 1 

Half  of  1917 • 

1 

3,550 

1 

During  the  first  year  of  the  canal  operations  (the  fiscal  year  1915) 
when  the  American-Hawaiian  steamers  were  operating  in  the  coast- 
to-coast  trade,  231  American  steamers  carried  i, 037, 854  tons  of 
freight  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  through  the  canal,  and  239 
vessels  carried  1,224,200  tons  of  freight  from  the  Pacific  to  the  At- 
lantic. Of  this  quantity,  951,044  tons  westbound  and  895,614  tons 
eastbound  was  cargo  to  which  the  American-Hawaiian  Co.  referred 
as  having  originated  at,  and  for  the  return  voyage  was  destined  to, 
points  in  the  interior,  distant  100  to  500  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

The  diverting  of  these  ships  from  the  coast-to-coast  into  the  for- 
eign trade  obviated  attempts  to  force  that  additional  tonnage  through 
the  already  congested  terminals  of  New  York.  If  that  tonnage  were 
now  moving  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  in  addition  to  the  1,600,000 
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tons  which  moved  from  Atlantic  coast  to  trans-Pacific  destinations 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  it  would  increase  the  quantities  moving 
from  interior  points  through  these  congested  Atlantic  coast  terminals 
to  a total  of  over  2,500,000  tons,  which  had  far  better  be  devoted  to 
furnishing  westbound  freight  for  what  is  now  empty-car  haul. 

The  vessels  themselves  are  performing  a far  more  important  serv- 
ice to  our  Government  in  this  war  emergency  in  the  carrying  of 
nitrates  and  other  freight  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
ports. 

I have  indicated  in  the  statement  just  filed  the  number  of  ships  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  1917,  figures  which  we  were  unable  to  give  at  the  last  hearing. 
I have  noi;,  however,  been  able  to  get  authentic  fibres  on  the  cargo 
carried  by  the  vessels  of  the  respective  countries  during  that  period. 
I ask  the  committee  to  note  that  the  total  of  American  snips,  Atlantic 
to  Pacific,  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  was  172,  and  from  Pacific  to 
Atlantic  288.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  these  figures,  how- 
ever, is  the  abnormal  increase  in  the  number  of  British  i^essels  oper- 
ating through  the  canal  during  this  period.  The  number  increased, 
Atlantic  to  Pacific,  from  226  in  1916  to  376  in  1917,  and  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  229  in  1916  to  420  in  1917. 

Of  interest  in  this  connection  also  is  a statement  of  vessels  entering 
and  clearing  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  calendar  year  1916, 
which  indicates  that,  notwithstandii^  war’s  demands,  allied  shipping 
of  both  England  and  Japan  has  found  time  to  gather  the  crumbs  of 
commerce  from  the  tables  of  the  world.  The  figures  are  taken  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  are  as  follows : 

(The  above  figures  in  tabulated  form  are  as  follows:) 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Registry. 

Vessels. 

Regis- 

tered 

tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Regis- 

tered 

tonnage. 

United  States 

25 

44,781 

24 

43,521 

739,028 

10,907 

538,335 

British 

337 

712,694 

14,741 

544,417 

344 

French 

12 

11 

Japanese 

196 

194 

These  figures  include  regular  lines  of  steamers,  such  as  the  Empress 
Line  to  Vancouver  and  from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  various  points 
in  the  British  eastern  possessions,  as  well  as  clearance  to  and  entries 
from  United  States  points. 

The  Chairman,  ^^en  was  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  in  the  calendar  year  1916,  the  fiscal  year  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that 
there  were  34  entries  direct  from  Pacific  coast  ports  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  in  addition  to  entries  of  vessels  which  moved  from  Pacific 
coast  ports  via  Japan  and,  or,  China. 

I am  constrained  to  observe  that  I know  of  no  statement  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  effect  that  she  has  abandoned  her  world’s  commerce  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  war,  or  that  she  has  any  intention  of  so  doing. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  evidence  from  the  figures  before  us  that 
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the  ships  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan  are  engaged  in  picking  up  lines 
of  trade  which  the  vessels  of  other  allies,  fewer  in  number,  and  of 
Germany,  bottled  up  as  they  are,  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue. 
We  have  supplied  our  own  camouflage.  I hope,  however,  that  we 
shall  not  deceive  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  this  alleged  war 
emergency  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  has  utilized  all  of  her 
vessels  in  the  war  zone.  , 

I w ould  like  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  my  statement  of  last  Thurs- 
day, as  to  the  application  of  rates  made  from  Prince  Eupert  and 
from  Vancouver  with  intent  to  divert  business  between  Alaska  and 
eastern  United  States  to  and  through  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  print  this  hearing  and  refer  it  to 
the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Department  of  Commerce,  because  on 
the  general  freight  situation  it  is  a very  interesting  statement;  but 
before  the  committee  here  I would  like  to  get  through  with  the  hear- 
ing on  this  bill  by  11  o’clock  and  suggest  to  you  that  you  can  revise 
your  remarks  and  extend  all  the  additional  information  you  want  to 
on  that  question  in  the  record.  That  would  be  my  suggestion  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Clark.  I desired  to  cover  here  the  danger  of  admitting  for- 
eign vessels  into  the  coastwise  service,  by  demonstrating  what  lax 
interpretation  of  statutes  has  already  accomplished  with  reference  to 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Eodenberg.  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Clark’s  statement 
is  a most  valuable  contribution  ^o  the  transportation  subject,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  him  make  his  statement  in  full — the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Hadley.  This  statement  he  alludes  to  just  now  has  direct  ap- 
plication in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a question  in  which  I have  always  been 
vitally  interested  and  trying  to  secure  legislation.  Proceed;  but  I 
would  like  to  have  you  conclude  your  statement  by  11  o’clock,  unless 
the  committee  wants  to  extend  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  differential  rate  arbitrarily  named  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  from  Prince  Rupert  to  Alaska  had  not  long  been  effec- 
tive— 

The  Chairman.  Please  restate  that;  I want  to  understand  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I desire  to  show  how  that  effected  a cut  in  the  trans- 
continental rate.  The  differential  rate  made  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  from  Prince  Eupert  had  not  long  been  in  effect  when  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  without  publication  of  a tariff,  ap- 
plied a similar  rate  to  all  shipments  originating  at  points  east  of 
Medicine  Hat,  Manitoba,  which  would  principally  be  United  States- 
Alaska  business.  There  is  no  local  freight  business  between  Prince 
Eupert  and  Alaska,  and  any  water  rate  named  from  Prince  Rupert 
is  necessarily  a rate  to  be  used  in  connection  witB  the  rail  rate.  We 
may  assume,  therefore,  that  an  unprofitable  water  rate  was  for  the 
apparent  purpose  of  reducing  the  through  cost  of  transportation  be- 
low the  point  where  American  steamer  lines,  dependent  upon  earn- 
ings for  continued  operation,  could  compete  for  the  business,  a course 
which  would  result  in  eliminating  the  American  competition. 

The  absence  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  supervision  and 
control  over  water  and  rail  rates  made  in  combinations,  which  apply 
from  a foreign  port  to  a United  States  port,  or  vice  versa,  opens  the 
way  to  discrimination  between  shippers  of  American  merchandise 
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between  two  points  in  American  territory  through  Canada  and  per- 
mits proffering  to  the  larger  shippers  combinations  of  rates  which 
would  give  them  a very  decided  advantage  over  their  less  favored 
competitors.  Congress  has  wisely  legislated  so  as  to  make  impos- 
sible such  rate  discriminations  by  strictly  American  carriers  and 
should  protect  them  from  a foreign  cut-rate  competition  of  any 
unfair  character. 

When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  sought,  in  1916,  to 
make  a complete  inquiry  into  the  Alaska  steamship  rate  situation  the 
Canadian  lines  failed  to  appear  at  the  hearings  in  response  to  the 
summons  of  the  commission,  nor  did  they  submit  their  steamship  or 
other  tariffs.  In  their  rate  making  they  hold  themselves  immune 
from  United  States  legal  interference  by  reason  of  the  subterfuge 
that  their  cut  rates  are  from  a foreign  port  to  an  American  port,  and 
therefore  not  within  the  legal  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Officials  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Co.  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
the  intent  of  that  company  to  operate  its  steamers  at  a loss,  if  neces- 
sary, until  the  business  is  diverted,  and  believe  that  they  will  be 
entirely  successful  in  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Bankhead.  In  that  connection  have  you  any  authority  to 
submit  for  the  assertion  they  do  not  hesitate  to  make  that  statement? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  statement  was  made  to  me  personally  by  an  official 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Co. 

Mr.  Bankhead.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Clark.  His  name  is , but  I will  request  that  it  be 

omitted  from  the  record,  to  avoid  subjecting  him  to  criticism  from  his 
companv. 

Mr.  Hadley.  When  did  he  make  that  statement? 

Mr.  Clark.  He  made  the  statement  to  me  August,  1916,  holding 
they  were  always  going  to  make  a rate  from  Prince  Rupert  one-third 
less  than  from  Wget  Sound.  As  an  example  of  their  intent  to  main- 
tain their  arbitrarily  demanded  differential,  when  the  American 
steamer  lines  reduced  the  rate  on  frozen  fish  from  certain  Alaska 
points  in  connection  with  rail  lines  to  $5  per  ton  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  steamship  rate  to  Rupert  was  very  promptly  reduced  to  $3.25 
per  ton  in  connection  with  rail  rates  from  that  point  to  eastern 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I understand  your  thought.  He 
said  they  were  going  to  insist  on  a differential  of  one-third  less  over 
the  Canadian  railroad- 

Mr.  Clark.  Over  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Over  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Steamship  Co. 
than  that  which  the  American  lines  would  charge  via  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  Clark.  From  Puget  Sound;  yes.  That  their  steamer  rate 
should  always  be  one-third  less  than  that  of  the  American  lines. 
I want  to  make  this  point,  that  this  is  their  steamer  rate  from  Prince 
Rupert,  and  that  through  Alaska  rates  are  made  by  combination  of 
the  rates  filed,  I understand,  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  (Commis- 
sion from  eastern  United  States  points  to  Prince  Rupert  plus  the 
steamer  rate  from  Prince  Rupert  to  Alaska  points.  He  gave  ine 
plainlv  to  understand  that,  if  necessary,  thev  would  operate  their 
steamers  at  a loss  in  order  to  maintain  that  differential. 

The  Chairman.  At  a loss  between  what  points? 
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Mr.  Clark.  Betweeu  Prince  Bupert  and  Alaska  points;  that  is, 
that  the  water  transportation  would  be  conducted  at  a loss. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  to  Ketchikan  that  it  would  move — 
the  nearest  point  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  nearest  point  is  Ketchikan. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  from  Prince  Rupert? 

Mr.  Clark.  About  90  miles. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  other  jDoints  in  southeastern  Alaska  is 
the  fishing  industry  concentrated  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  At  Petersburg,  Juneau,  Wrangell,  Douglas,  and  Sitka. 

The  Chair3ian.  But  the  principal  point  is  Ketchikan? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  there  is  probably  as  much  business  handled  from 
Petersburg  as  from  any  place  in  Alaska  at  the  present  time.  Buying 
stations  have  .also  been  established  at  Juneau  and  at  Wrangell.  I 
contend  that  all  of  Alaska  is  entitled  to  participate  in  the  fishing 
business  and  that  if  by  legislation  we  could  confine  to  the  American 
side  of  the  line  all  purchasing  of  American  fish  intended  for  the 
American  markets  we  would  produce  a condition  which  would  result 
in  a greatly  increased  quantity  of  fish  for  consumption  in  these 
strenuous  times,  and  at  a very  much  lower  price,  without  decreasing 
the  earnings  of  the  fishemen. 

Such  a law  would  insure  buying  stations  at  all  Alaska  points 
nearest  the  various  fishing  banks,  and  fishermen  would  then  dem  ote 
to  their  occupation  of  fishing  much  valuable  time  that  is  now  con- 
sumed in  freighting  their  fish  from  600  to  1,000  miles  to  Prince 
Rupert  and  returning  to  the  fishing  grounds. 

They  would  thus  produce  a greatly  increased  quantity  of  fish, 
which  they  could  afford  to  sell  at  a lesser  price  through  being  saved 
the  freighting.  Notwithstanding  the  lower  price,  they  would  receive 
a greater  total  amount  from  their  fishing  operations.  The  economy 
in  cost  to  the  buyer  would  permit  the  delivery  by  common  carrier 
of  the  fish  so  purchased  into  eastern  markets  of  the  United  States 
at  prices  less  than  now  prevail  at  Prince  Rupert. 

This  desirable  result  is  not  possible  so  long  as  subsidized  Canadian 
companies  operating  at  Prince  Rupert  can  secure  a control  of  the 
supply  by  raising  prices  paid  to  fishermen  to  a point  which  invites 
the  fishermen  to  become  common  carriers  instead  of  fishermen. 
With  the  quantity  control  in  their  hands  they  will  be  able  to  fix 
prices  to  the  American  purchaser  by  diverting  to  foreign  export 
sufficient  stock  to  reduce  the  quantity  within  the  United  States  to 
that  point  where  demand  shall  far  exceed  the  supply,  thus  insuring 
profitable  operations,  notwithstanding  the  high  prices  paid  for  fish 
at  Prince  Rupert. 

Mr.  Bankhead.  Just  in  that  connection,  a natural  inquiry  in  ref- 
erence to  what  you  state  is : How  can  they  afford  to  fix  rates  at  one- 
third  less  than  the  American  steamer  rate?  I understand  the  ex- 
planation of  that  is,  that  owning  these  long  lines  of  trunk  railways 
they  can  take  the  revenue  out  or  their  rail  earnings  to  make  up  the 
deficiency. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  true,  and  yet  those  railroads  have  gone  far 
behind  in  operation.  If  I may,  I would  like  to  proceed  with  my 
statement,  as  my  time  has  been  limited  by  the  chairman.  The  point 
is,  that  they  can  afford  to  carry  the  water  haul  for  nothing,  tem- 
porarily, so  long  as  they  can  divert  the  benefits  of  Alaska  transpor- 
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tation  away  from  American  labor  and  away  from  American  busi- 
ness to  and  through  Canada  in  the  ultimate  hope  of  discouraging 
American  competition  to  the  point  of  withdrawal,  leaving  the  entire 
field  to  the  Canadian  companies,  when,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  from 
experience  we  have  had  in  the  Puget  Sound  territory,  they  will  then 
exact  a revenue  sufficient  to  reimburse  them  for  all  losses  incurred 
through  the  medium  of  the  temporary  low  rate  from  Prince  Kupert  to 
Alaska  points.  That  they  will  be  successful  unless  our  coastwise  ship- 
ping is  restricted  to  American  documented  vessels  is  entirely  possible. 
Only  the  unquestioned  and  unquestioning  patriotism  of  tne  salmon 
canners  of  Alaska  caused  them  to  withstand  the  cut  rates  offered 
them  by  Canadian  lines  for  the  present  season  and  to  move  their 
products  through  American  territory,  where  its  transportation  gives 
employment  to  American  labor..  Consider  that  the  pack  of  salmon 
in  Alaska  and  the  tin  plate  and  supplies  incidental  to  its  production 
will  aggregate  more  than  5,000  carloads  and  you  will  have  a better 
conception  of  why  Canada  considered  it  good  policy  to  develop  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  through  an  unproductive  wilderness  to  the 
borders  of  Alaska  and  offers  the  bait  of  a tempting  but  temporarily 
low  water  rate  to  Canadian  ports,  which  is  calculated  to  make  impos- 
sible the  continuance  of  American  operation  between  the  United 
States  and  Alaska. 

You  may  also  discover  that  if  blanket  authority  to  admit  foreign 
ships  in  our  coastwise  trade  be  granted  there  are  reasons  for  infer- 
ring that  there  will  come  from  the  Canadian  side  urgent  requests 
for  the  Grank  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
steamers  to  be  permitted  to  operate  in  our  coastwise  trade  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  officials  of  the  former  company  have  already 
indicated. 

Early  in  August  announcement  was  made  by  the  minister  of 
finance  of  Canada  of  a plan  of  the  nationalizing  of  Canadian  rail- 
ways, which  included  the  acquisition  by  the  Canadian  Government 
of  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  early  acquisition  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  built  from  Winnipeg  to  Prince  Rupert  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  was  set  forth  that  the  transaction  would  provide 
also  for  the  ownership  of  subsidiaries,  including  steamship  lines.  In 
view  of  these  announcements,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  competi- 
tion of  American  companies  with  Canadian  lines  becomes  that  of 
American  private  capital  with  the  Canadian  Government,  whose  tax- 
payers may  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  losses  incidental  to  the  conduct 
of  cut-rate  operations  until  such  time  as  American  capital  is  driven 
from  this  trade,  thus  leaving  an  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable 
monopoly  of  Alaska’s  transportation  in  the  hands  of  the  Canadian 
Government. 

We  of  the  W^t  have  had  one  example  of  Canadian  Railway  sub- 
sidized steamship  competition  with  American  interests,  from  which 
this  result  followed.  Twenty  years  ago  all  the  transportation  by 
water  between  Puget  Sound  cities  ana  British  Columbia  was  con- 
ducted by  means  of  American  bottoms.  American  companies  had 
developed  a splendid  trade  between  American  ports  and  Vancouver 
and  Victoria.  The  greater  volume  of  the  freight  business  was  made 
up  of  shipments  between  two  points  within  the  United  States  moving 
in  bond  over  Canadian  railways,  under  an  alleged  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment, whereby  we  bartered  the  transportation  oenefits  from  the  busi- 
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ness  of  100,000,000  people  for  those  of  a people  of  8,000,000.  Those 
shipments  were  formerly  required  by  law  and  regulation,  as  has 
alread.y  been  stated,  to  move  from  Canadian  ports  to  American  ports 
in  United  States  documented  vessels.  Modifications  of  interpretation 
of  statutes,  such  as  have  been  described  herein,  lessened  the  American 
hold  on  this  business,  and  Canadian  lines  owned  by  the  railways  of 
Canada  and  backed  by  the  Canadian  Government  entered  the  field. 
The  American  vessels  struggled  to  retain  their  business  and  a long 
rate  war  ensued.  But  American  attempts  to  withstand  the  Govern- 
ment supported  opposition  from  (Canadian  lines  had  about  the  same 
chance  of  success  under  the  modified  interpretation  of  statutes  as  a 
snowball  has  of  remaining  rotund  in  Hades. 

Threats  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Canadian  companies  by  means 
of  dummy  corporations  owning  United  States  vessels  to  enter  other 
and  purely  United  States  coastwise  routes  on  Puget  Sound  is  said  to 
have  produced  a compromise  under  which  all  American  direct 
Seattle-British  Columbia  steamers  were  required  to  be  withdrawn  or 
permitted  periodically  to  be  operated  with  the  consent  of  the  Cana- 
dian company,  within  limit,  on  a direct  route  for  the  summer  season. 
And  during  the  balance  of  the  year,  one  passenger  steamer  operating 
between  Seattle  and  Victoria,  was  permitted  to  operate  via  an  indi- 
rect route,  proceeding  coastwise  through  various  towns  to  Port 
Angeles,  and  thence  across  the  strait  to  Victoria.  The  only  exception 
to  that  was  a freight  connection  had  with  an  American  line  operating 
a small  freight  boat  to  Vancouver. 

What  happened  to  the  low  rates  when  the  American  competition 
was  withdrawn?  They  were  promptly  withdrawn  also  and  are  now 
higher  than  they  were  under  the  American  operation.  And  that  fate 
too  is  in  store  for  Alaska  if  we  further  open  Alaska  transportation 
to  Canadian  interests.  Surely  no  citizen  of  this  country,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  precedents  of  the  Northwest  is  willing  to  authorize 
that  which  will  subject  United  States  private  interests  operating 
steamship  companies,  or  possibly  the  Shipping  Board,  to  competi- 
tion in  the  Alaska  trade  with  the  Canadian  Government,  with  all  the 
possibilities  of  international  complication  which  will  surely  arise  if 
we  open  that  door. 

You  have  been  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  strong  protest 
from  the  shippers  of  fresh  fish  as  well  as  the  producers  in  Alaska 
of  American  canned  fish  destined  for  the  American  markets  against 
the  introduction  of  foreign  shipping  into  the  Alaska  service.  There 
are  well-founded  and  well-grounded  fears  on  the  part  of  the  fresh- 
fish  people  as  to  what  will  become  of  the  fishing  industry  unless 
this  Government  prevents  extending  further  aid  to  Canada  in  its 
attempts  to  absorb  our  American  fishing  industry  on  the  Pacific,  as 
they  have  already  absorbed  it  in  New  England.  The  members  of 
this  committee  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  but  in  the  three,  years 
preceeding  1917,  36.6  per  cent  of  the  New  England  fishing  fleet  has 
been  lost  to  American  registry — 392  vessels  less  in  1916  than  in 
1913,  notwithstanding  much  new  construction.  Vessel  after  vessel 
transferred  to  British  registry  in  order  to  escape  the  operations  of 
a modus  vivendi  which  had  been  claimed  to  be  of  extreme  benefit 
to  New  England  fisheries.  But  that  is  too  long  a subject  to  con- 
sider now,  although  some  day  I hope  to  say  some  things  in  connec- 
tion therewith  to  this  committee. 
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Permit  me  to  file  the  following  telegrams  from  packers  of 
lulmon,  from  those  enga^  in  putting  up  salt  fish,  and  from  ship- 
^rs  of  fresh  fish  destined  for  American  markets. 

(The  telegrams  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

• [Telegram.] 


Seattle,  Wash.,  Auffust  7,  1917, 

Hon.  John  S.  Mtt.tjcr, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C.: 

We  earnestly  request  your  influence  to  have  Alexander  resolution  permitting 
foreign  vessels  enter  American  coastwise  trade  amended  so  it  will  not  apply 
to  Pacific  coast  While  foreign  steamers  would  be  unable  to  furnish  Canneries 
and  other  Alaska  industries  adequate  service,  they  would  displace  American 
steamers  whose  service  Alaska  vitally  needs,  and  thus  greatly  hamper  and 
delay  movelhent  of  our  salmon,  which  is  important  to  country  as  well  as  to 
ourselves.  Canadian  coastwise  privilege  is  useless  to  American  steamers,  but 
American  coastwise  privilege  is  of  immense  value  to  foreign  steamers.  Ameri- 
can steamers  serving  Alaska  are  too  small  for  foreign  service,  therefore  our 
Glovernment  would  secure  no  benefit  from  permitting  foreign  vessels  to  enter 
this  trade  while  results  would  be  disastrous  to  American  lines,  Alaska,  and 
ourselves.  We  hope  you  will  use  every  effort  to  secure  desired  amendment, 
which  request  is  made  by  independent  packers  of  the  greater  portion  of 
Alaska’s  salmon  pack  and  fresh-fish  supply. 


Ptllab  Bay  Packinq  Co. 
Deep  Sea  Salmon  Co. 

P.  E.  Harris  & Co. 
Haines  Packing  Co. 
SocKEYE  Salmon  Co. 


Wiese  Packing  Co. 

Pacific  Mildctjre  Co. 

Alaska  Pacific  Herring  Co. 

Geo.  T.  Myers  & Co. 

San  Juan  Fishing  & Packing  Co. 


I [Telegram.] 

Seattle,  Wash.,  August  20-^1,  1917. 

W.  L.  Clark, 

National  Press  Club,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

We,  undersigned,  representing  entire  Alaska  fresh-fish  movement  to  American 
ports,  wish  strongly  to  protest  using  foreign  tonnage,  thereby  jeopardizing 
present  efficient  service  rendered  by  American  lines,  which  is  entirely  adequate 
to  take  care  of  our  requirements. 

New  England  Fish  Co., 

National  Independent  Fish  Co., 

J.  P.  Todd  Co., 

Ripley  Fish  Co., 

Olsen  Fish  Co., 

Booth  Fisheries  Co., 

All  of  Seattle. 

Glacier  Fish  Co.,  of  Tacoma. 


[Telegram.] 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  August  2^/-2o,  1917. 

W.  L.  Clark, 

National  Press  Club,  Washington,  D.  €.: 

As  one  of  the  largest  shippers  of  fresh  fish  from  southeastern  Alaska,  we 
strongly  protest  using  foreign  tonnage  in  this  service,  on  account  of  strong 
likelihood  of  Canadians  using  this  as  a means  of  diverting  business  through 

Prince  Rupert.  „ 

Glacier  Fish  Co. 


I will  not  impose  upon  you  at  the  present  tinie  a history  of  the 
manipulations  of  our  neighbors  to  the  north  in  their  efforts  to 
wrest  from  us  our  control  of  our  own  fishing  industries  other  than 
to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  preamble  of  a Canadian 
otder  in  council,  issued  in  1915,  represents  that  the  order  in  ctouncil 
itself  was  based  on  the  suggestion,  made  by  the  minister  of  naval 
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service,  to  the  effect  that  the  order  in  council,  if  issued,  would  have 
the  result  of  transferring  the  Pacific  coast  deep-sea  fishing 
from  American  to  British  registry. 

Mr.  Hadley.  While  you  have  this  point  under  discussion,  I would 
like  to  ask  you  a question  that  you  may  touch  on  in  connection  with 
it,  whether  fishing  is  not  restricted  now  to  American  citizens  or 
American  companies? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I did  not  catch  that. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I was  asking  the  preliminary  question  if  it  is  not  a 
fact  that  fishing  is  restricted  now  to  American  citizens  or  American 
companies;  and  I was  going  to  follow  that  with  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether,  if  the  coastwise  trade  was  opened  up  as  proposed,  in  ite 
relation  to  Alaska,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  extending  any  addi- 
tional privileges  to  the  fishing  vessels  that  they  do  not  now  enjoy, 
either  in  the  way  of  fishing  or  of  the  disposition  of  the  fish  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  question  but  that  it  would  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  fish;  and  one  of  the  telegrams  that  I shall  file  con- 
tains this  statement: 

Urge  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  use  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  diversion 
of  Alaska  steamers,  which  would  be  a real  calamity  and  transfer  all  of  our  fresh 
fish  to  Canadian  ports.  Steamer  \Vuts(m  and  City  of  fieattle  August  1,*  south- 
bound, were  unable  to  handle  100  boxes  fish  for  us.  120  boxes  for  San  Juan, 
for  lack  of  space. 

There  is  about  a month  and  a half  to  two  months  in  the  year 
during  which  the  steamship  companies  are  crowded  with  freight 
offerings  southbound.  Instructions  have,  however,  been  issued  by  the 
American  lines  to  their  Alaska  representatives  that  fresh  fish  ship- 
ments must  be  moved  promptly,  even  though  it  involves  the  dis- 
charging of  other  cargo  onto  the  docks.  This  telegram  is  not  a 
criticism  of  American  lines,  but  is  simply  cited  to  show  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Alaska  shipping.  Continuing  the  telegram: 

We  purchased  and  shipped  during  the  month  of  July  400,000  pounds  fresh 
fish  from  our  stations  in  the  north  at  Ketchikan,  Petersburg,  Douglas.  With- 
drawal of  American  vessels  would  ruin  our  business,  as  Canadian  vessels  would 
refuse  our  fish. 

I will  just  touch  upon  that  point  a little  later. 

Capt.  Fred  Sorenson,  of  schooner  Constitution,  stated  that  about  July  18  lack 
of  cars  at  Rupert  caused  extreme  low-priced  offers,  and  American  vessels  were 
refused  clearance  to  Seattle  but  could  clear  to  any  other  Canadian  port. 

I am  given  to  understand  that  when  there  is  a lack  of  cars  at 
Eupert  the  American  buyers  can  not  buy  in  that  market  because 
they  have  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  build  cold-storage  facilities 
at  their  plants,  space  for  which  is  rented  from  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  Co,  The  best  that  has  been  offered  them  is  op- 

fortunity  to  build  ice  houses  at  Lake  Kathlyn,  250  miles  from 
’rince  Rupert.  When  there  is  a shortage  of  cars,  there  is  but  one 
purchaser — the  Canadian  Fish  & Cold  Storage  Co.,  a subsidized 
Canadian  concern. 

Mr.  Saunders.  What  is  the  proposition  about  the  withdrawal  of 
American  ships  that  that  telegram  refers  to  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  sugg^tion  was  elaborated  by  officer  of  thi^ 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Co.  and  published  in  Alaska  prior  to 
the  time  this  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress,  in  which  he  is 
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accredited  with  saying  that  “ the  United  States  and  Canadian  Gov- 
emDqient  will  reach  agreement  within  six  months  whereby  the 
Canadian  vessels  will  be  plying  coastwise  and  carrying  local  freight 
and  passengers  between  American  ports  for  the  period  of  the  war  ”; 
and  the  statement  further  indicated  that  the  larger  American  ships 
would  be  withdrawn  from  the  coastwise  service.  That  was  evidently 
their  proposed  su^estions.  ^ 

Mr.  Saunders.  The  larger  ships  were  to  go  into  the  transoceanic 
trade  ? % 

Mr.  Clark.  Presumably — and  that  the  Alaska  business  would  be 
left  to  be  handled  by  the  smaller  American  vessels  and  by  Canadian 
ships,  which  it  was  alleged  were  not  properly  adapted  to  the  traps- 
Atlantic  trade. 

And  right  here  let  me  file  a list  of  the  Canadian  vessels  which 
were  built  in  Glasgow,  Newcastle,  and  other  British  Isles  ports, 
and  which  did  not  come  overland  to  Alaskan  waters;  vessels  with  a 
speed  of  from  14  to  25  knots,  and  with  passenger-carrying  capacities 
that  run  from  1,000  to  1,500  men.  I would  like  to  have  this  state- 
ment entered  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Steamers  in  coastwise  Canadian  trade  plying  out  of  Vancouver y British  Colombia. 
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service,  to  the  effect  that  the  order  in  council,  if  issued,  would  have 
the  result  of  transferring  the  Pacific  coast  deep-sea  fishing  fle^t 
from  American  to  British  registry. 

Mr.  Hadley.  While  you  have  this  point  under  discussion,  I would 
like  to  ask  you  a question  that  you  may  touch  on  in  connection  with 
it,  whether  fishing  is  not  restricted  now  to  American  citizens  or 
American  companies? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I did  not  catch  that. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I was  asking  the  preliminary  question  if  it  is  not  a 
fact  that  fishing  is  restricted  now  to  American  citizens  or  American 
companies;  and  I was  going  to  follow  that  with  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether,  if  the  coastwise  trade  was  opened  up  as  proposed,  in  its 
relation  to  Alaska,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  extending  any  addi- 
tional privileges  to  the  fishing  vessels  that  they  do  not  now  enjoy, 
either  in  the  way  of  fishing  or  of  the  disposition  of  the  fish  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  question  but  that  it  would  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  fish ; and  one  of  the  telegrams  that  I shall  file  con- 
tains this  statement: 

Urge  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  use  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  diversion 
of  Alaska  steamers,  which  would  be  a real  calamity  and  transfer  all  of  our  fresh 
fish  to  Canadian  ports.  Steamer  Watson  and  City  of  Ffeattle  August  1,-  south- 
bound, were  unable  to  handle  100  boxes  fish  for  us.  120  boxes  for  San  .Tuan, 
for  lack  of  space. 

There  is  about  a month  and  a half  to  two  months  in  the  year 
during  which  the  steamship  companies  are  crowded  with  freight 
offerings  southbound.  Instructions  have,  however,  been  issued  by  the 
American  lines  to  their  Alaska  representatives  that  fresh  fish  ship- 
ments must  be  moved  promptly,  even  though  it  involves  the  dis- 
charging of  other  cargo  onto  the  docks.  This  telegram  is  not  a 
criticism  of  American  lines,  but  is  simply  cited  to  show  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Alaska  shipping.  Continuing  the  telegram: 

We  purchased  and  shipped  during  the  month  of  July  400,000  pounds  fresh 
fish  from  our  stations  in  the  north  at  Ketchikan,  Petersburg,  Douglas.  With- 
drawal of  American  vessels  would  ruin  our  business,  as  Canadian  vessels  would 
refuse  our  fish. 

I will  just  touch  upon  that  point  a little  later. 

Capt.  Fred  Sorenson,  of  schooner  Constitution^  stated  that  about  July  18  lack 
of  cars  at  Rupert  caused  extreme  low-priced  offers,  and  American  vessels  were 
refused  clearance  to  Seattle  but  could  clear  to  any  other  Canadian  port. 

I am  given  to  understand  that  w^hen  there  is  a lack  of  cars  at 
Eupert  the  American  buyers  can  not  buy  in  that  market  because 
they  have  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  build  cold-storage  facilities 
at  their  plants,  space  for  which  is  rented  from  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Kailway  Co.  The  best  that  has  been  offered  them  is  op- 
portunity to  build  ice  houses  at  Lake  Kathlyn,  250  miles  from 
Prince  Eupert.  When  there  is  a shortage  of  cars,  there  is  but  one 
purchaser — the  Canadian  Fish  & Cold  Storage  Co.,  a subsidized 
Canadian  concern. 

Mr.  Saunders.  What  is  the  proposition  about  the  withdrawal  of 
American  ships  that  that  telegram  refers  to  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  suggestion  was  elaborated  by  an  officer  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Bailway  Co.  and  published  in  Alaska  prior  to 
the  time  this  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress,  in  which  he  is 
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accredited  with  sayiog  that  “ the  United  States  and  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment will  reach  agreement  within  six  months  whereby  the 
Canadian  vessels  will  be  plying  coastwise  and  carrying  local  freight 
and  passengers  between  American  ports  for  the  period  of  the  war  ”; 
and  the  statement  further  indicated  that  the  larger  American  ships 
would  be  withdrawn  from  the  coastwise  service.  That  was  evidently 
their  proposed  suggestions.  ^ 

Mr.  Saunders.  The  larger  ships  were  to  go  into  the  transoceanic 
trade  ? % 

Mr.  Clark.  Presumably — and  that  the  Alaska  business  would  be 
left  to  be  handled  by  the  smaller  American  vessels  and  by  Canadian 
ships,  which  it  was  alleged  were  not  properly  adapted  to  the  trans- 
Atlantic  trade. 

And  right  here  let  me  file  a list  of  the  Canadian  vessels  which 
were  built  in  Glasgow,  Newcastle,  and  other  British  Isles  ports, 
and  which  did  not  come  overland  to  Alaskan  waters;  vessels  with  a 
speed  of  from  14  to  25  knots,  and  with  passenger-carrying  capacities 
that  run  from  1,000  to  1,500  men.  I would  like  to  have  this  state- 
ment entered  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Steamers  in  coastwise  Canadian  trade  plying  out  of  Vancouver ^ British  Colombia. 
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We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  copies  of  this  coranmnichtion  to  the 
honorable  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  and  Commerce  and  to  the  sponsors  of 
this  measure  in  Congress,  that  all  may  be  fully  informed  of  the  necessity  for 
immediate  action  by  Confess, 

We  have  the  honor  to  remain. 

Respectfully, 

Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Thomas  Burke,  President, 

Alaska  Bureau, 

X L.  McPherson,  Secretary, 


AMERICAN  FISHING  A VANISHING  INDUSTRY. 

The  American  fresh-fish  industry  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  represents  a capi- 
tal investment  at  American  ports  on  Puget  Sound  alone,  not  including  Alaska, 
of  over  five  millions  of  dollars  and  furnishes  employment  to  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  This  industry  is  threatened  with  extinction,  the  direct  result  of 
discriminatory  Canadian  legislation,  coupled  with  the  failure  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment to  inform  itself  as  to  the  conditions,  and  the  causes  therefor,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  American  legislation  required  to  counteract  the  acts  of  Canada. 

Fifty  per  cent  lost  within  12  months, — ^Already  and  within  the  past  year,  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent  of  the  American  fresh-fish  business  of  the  Pacific  coast 
has  been  diverted  to  Canadian  ports  as  the  direct  result  of  the  legislative 
causes  referred  to,  and  as  a consequence  freezing  and  storage  plants  and  other 
facilities  at  Puget  Sound  ports  are  either  idle  or  only  partially  employed.  The 
entire  industry  must  inevitably  meet  the  same  fate,  making  valuless  the  Ameri- 
can investment  tf  present  conditions  are  not  remedied. 

Price  of  fish  to  consumer  200  per  cent  higher — Fish  becoming  a luxury. — 
Canada’s  methods  have  not  only  greatly  endangered  the  American  investment 
and  threatened  the  loss  of  employment  to  American  labor,  but  have  caused 
an  increase  of  more  than  200  per  cent  in  the  cost  to  the  American  consumer  of 
an  essential  food  supply.  American  halibut  whlcli  should  serve  as  a staple 
and  economic  food  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  has  become  a luxury  limited 
to  the  few.  Meanwhile  the  American  industry  languishes  and  will  continue  to 
decline  until  Congress  makes  provision  which  will  make  it  Impossible  for 
Canada  to  consummate  plans  so  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
tTnited  States. 

Congressional  action  recommended — The  remedy. — The  need  for  congres- 
sional action  became  so  apparent  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  Commerce,  that 
he  recommended  a measure  for  consideration  by  Congress,  worded  as  follows: 

“ That  from  and  after  90  days  from  the  passage  of  this  act  no  fresh  or  frozen 
halibut  or  salmon  from  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  or  its  tributary  waters  shall  be 
admitted  into  the  United  States  through  any  foreign  country  except  when  the 
same  shall  be  in  bond  from  an  American  port.” 

Canadian  fish  not  barred  from  American  markets — Come  in  duty  free, — This 
was  not  designed  to  bar,  nor  would  it  bar  from  United  States  markets,  fish 
caught  by  Canadian  vessels. 

It  does  not  assess  against  Canadian-caught  fish  a prohibitive  duty  such  as 
Canada  imposes  on  the  catch  of  American  vessels. 

American  fish  barred  in  Canada. — It  does  not  deny  the  Canadian  fishing 
vessels  the  privilege  of  marketing  their  fish  direct  at  an  American  port  for 
American  consumption,  though  American  fishermen  are  especially  prohibited 
by  Canadian  law  from  marketing  their  fish  in  Canada  direct  from  the  fishing 
boats,  even  on  payment  of  duty.  They  must  be  shipped  there  by  commercial 
steamers. 

It  does  not  even  prohibit  either  the  Canadian  or  American  fish  from  finding 
entrance  into  the  United  States,  through  and  across  Canadian  territory.  It 
simply  provides  against  the  unfair  and  unjust  discriminations  of  Canadian 
orders  in  council,  by  requiring  that  all  fish  for  American  markets  shall,  if 
destined  through  a foreign  country,  be  in  bond  from  an  American  port. 

This  restriction  would  grant  equal  advantage  to  the  American  and  Canadian 
fleet  and  absolutely  break  the  Canadian  control  of  the  American  market  and 
prices. 

Bill  approved  by  Cabinet  officers — The  British  protest. — ^The  Department  of 
Commerce  measure  was  accorded  the  "O.  K.”  of  both  Treasury  and  State 
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Departments  and  was  approved  by  the  President  himself.  Supplemented  by 
those  recommendations,  it  was  placed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  nouse,  which  indicated  its  purpose  to  report  the  bill  favorably.  At 
this  juncture  the  attempt  of  the  United  States  to  retain  a measure  of  control 
for  its  markets  of  so  important  a food  supply,  and  prevent  the  success  of 
Canada’s  attempt  at  assimilation  of  this  important  industry  was  characterize<i 
by  the  British  ambassador  as  an  “ unfriendly  act  and  he  protested  the  passage 
of  the  bill  by  Congress,  claiming  that  the  Canadian  Government  had  made 
heavy  investments  for  the  benefit  of  this  business  and  (by  inference)  that  it 
should  be  permitted  to  carrj*  out  its  purpose.  A highwayman  could  with  equal 
justification  protest  against  resistance  on  the  part  of  his  victim,  on  the  plea 
that  he  had  invested  in  weapons  with  which  to  accomplish  the  “ hold-up.” 

Canadian  investments  not  for  American  fishermen. — Heavy  investments  by 
Canada  for  the  benefit  of  American  Interests  are  not  apparent  to  the  American 
firms  directly  engaged  in  the  fish  business  who  have  been  forced  by  the  comli- 
tions  to  go  to  Canadian  ports  to  purchase  American  fish  for  American  markets. 

The  Canadian  Government  erected  a dock  at  Prince  Rupert — ^the  ” Provincial 
Dock  ” — at  an  expense  approximating  $50,000  for  the  accommodation  of  other 
business  which  did  not  materialize.  When  after  failure  to  build  up  a purely 
Canadian  fleet  the  successful  attempts  were  made  to  secure  the  business  of  the 
American  fleet  vacant  space  on  this  wharf  was  leased  to  American  firms  on 
which  they  erected  houses  and  appliances  for  handling  fish.  Not\iithstanding 
a stiff  rental  was  charged,  the  space  and  all  appliances  provided  by  the  tenant 
were  subject  to  joint  user  by  others  except  only  when  actually  employed  by  the 
tenant.  In  addition  the  American  firms  were  required  to  pay  a wharfage  of 
50  cents  per  ton  on  all  fish,  ice,  or  even  empty  boxes  handled  in  the  leased  space. 

Oovernment  subsidized  storage  plant  competitor  of  American  interests. — The 
Canadian  Fish  & Cold  Storage  Co.,  aided  by  subsidy  from  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, has  erected  a freezing  and  storage  plant  at  Prince  Rupert.  As  that  com- 
pany, which  we  will  hereinafter  refer  to  as  the  “ Government  plant,”  is  a com- 
petitor of  the  American  fishing  infterests,  its  subsidized  investment  can  not 
surely  be  accredited  to  be  a benefit  to  interests  with  which  it  is  in  competition. 

Only  investments  are  those  made  by  American  interests. — ^The  facts  all  con- 
sidered, it  remains  that  the  only  investments  in  Canada  for  the  benefit  of  Ameri- 
can fishing  interests  have  been  made  by  those  interests,  and  they  would  willingly 
abandon  their  Canadian  investments  if  by  so  doing  they  could  be  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  transacting  the  buying  end  of  their  business  at  Canadian  ports 
handicapped  by  convenient  Canadian  orders  in  council  designed  both  by  con- 
struction and  interpretation  to  prevent  economic  operation  by  American  con- 
cerns. 

Not  unfriendly  to  attempt  recovery  of  Atnerican  industry. — ^W’e  are  at  a loss 
to  understand  how  it  could  be  construed  to  be  an  unfriendly  act  for  the  United 
States  to  attempt  to  recover  from  Canada  and  bring  back  to  its  own  ports  an 
industry  fostered  and  built  by  American  capital,  the  product  of  which  under 
normal  conditions  must  and  does  find  an  American  market  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  Canada  protects  her  fishing  interests  from  comi)etitl(m  by  placing  a pro- 
hibitive duty  on  the  American  catch.  As  well  say  that  it  is  an  unfriendly  act 
to  recover  stolen  goods. 

Past  and  present  history. — As  the  means  to  a better  understanding  of  the 
conditions  which  necessitate  the  passage  of  the  measure  \Vhich  the  British  am- 
bassador calls  unfriendly  we  desire  to  set  forth  somewhat  in  detail  past  con- 
ditions, and  present  Canadian  activities  toward  control  of  the  American  halibut 
and  fresh  fish  supply  and  markets,  and  as  a further  aid  to  set  forth  the  halibut 
fishing  gi’ounds  and  the  best  seasons  for  each. 

From  about  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July  the  halibut  fee<l  on  the 
banks  off  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  From  about  August  1 to  No- 
vember 1,  the  best  grounds  are  in  Hecate  Straits,  south  of  Prince  Rupert  and 
Ketchikan.  . After  November  and  until  about  April,  most  of  the  fish  are  caught 
from  Icy  Straits  just  south  of  Juneau  to  the  most  northerly  and  westerly 
known  feeding  grounds — Portlock  Bank. 

The  halibut  fishing  on  the  coast  was  inaugurated  in  the  early  eighties,  when 
an  American  company  operating  from  Puget  Sound,  commenced  fishing  halibut 
for  local  consumption  and  for  eastern  markets,  making  shipments  by  refriger- 
ator car  service  furnished  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  which  had 
completed  its  road  to  tidewater  on  Puget  Sound.  This  company  operated  one 
amall  fishing  vessel  and  iced  and  loaded  its  catch  into  cars  on  the  open  dock  of 
Ihe  railway  company  at  Tacoma. 
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Prom  this  small  beginning,  which  was  entirely  experimental,  the  American 
fresh  fish  industry  grew  and  expanded  so  that  in  1914,  before  Canada  had  com- 
menced the  campaign  for  its  absorption,  the  American  investment  represented 
a cash  outlay  of  over  $5,000,000.  The  halibut  and  salmon  fleet  aggregated 
nearly  400  American  documented  vessels,  and  the  vessels  and  freezing  and 
storage  plants  furnished  employment  to  thousands  of  American  citizens. 

The  first  Camidian  try  for  American  markets. — The  first  attempt  by  Canada 
to  compete  in  the  American  markets  was  made  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way Co. — a Government-aided  road — in  1899,  when  through  its  influence  an 
order  in  council  was  procured  according  to  certain  American  vessels  subsidized 
to  fish  for  American  markets  from  a Canadian  port  the  hitherto  ungranted 
privilege  of  discharging  the  American  catch  in  Canada  in  bond  for  movement 
to  a United  States  market  through  Canada  free  from  the  payment  of  the 
Canadian  duties.  This  was  ostensibly  open  to  all  American  boats,  but  con- 
tained the  restriction  “ direct  from  vessel  to  cars,”  which  restriction  was  not 
enforced  against  the  subsidized  interests,  which  established  freezing  plants  at 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

Secret  cut-rate  subsidy. — ^The  subsidy  took  the  form  of  a secret  and  very  low 
express  rate,  arranged  through  the  Canadian  Government’s  prot6g^,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  its  subsidiary  or  allied  corporation,  the  Domin- 
ion Express  Co.  This  subsidy  enabled  vessels  fishing  from  Canadian  ports  to 
place  their  catch  in  cities  of  the  East  at  wholesale  prices  which  could  not  be 
met  by  American  port  boats. 

Method  of  keeping  cut  rate  secret. — ^To  prevent  knowledge  of  the  rate  coming 
to  American  lines,  it  was  the  practice  to  require  prepayment  of  the  Canadian 
line  proportion  of  the  through  published  tariff  rate,  less  the  agreed  rebate,  the 
American  lines  collecting  at  destination  their  proportion  of  the  through  pub- 
lished rate. 

Northern  Pacific  equalizes  the  Canadian  subsidy. — ^Thls  continued  until  it 
was  uncovered  by  the  American  fishing  interests  and  brought  to  the  attention  of 
J.  M.  Hannaford,  then  traffic  manager  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  who, 
after  satisfying  himself  as  to  the  facts,  put  into  effect  a 3-cent  net-weight  rate 
on  fish  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma  to  New  York  and  Boston.  A storm  of  protest 
arose  from  Canada,  but  the  Canadian  advantage  was  broken. 

Canada  rebates  Canadian  vessels  the  American  duty. — To  encourage  Canadian 
fishing  for  American  market  the  Dominion  Government  then  began  the  system 
of  rebating  to  Canadian  vessels  the  United  States  duty  at  that  time  assessed  on 
fish  entering  the  American  markets  from  Canada.  This  placed  Canadian  ports 
on  a par  of  advantage  with  American  ports  in  supplying  American  markets  and 
gave  a real  impetus  to  Canadian  fisheries. 

Privileges  to  Canadian  vessels  in  American  ports. — Canadian  fishing  vessels 
have  always  been  accorded  every  courtesy  and  privilege  in  American  ports. 
They  are  permitted  to  come  into  American  harbors  and  purchase  bait,  ice,  and 
supplies. 

Similar  privileges  denied  American  vessels  by  Canada. — Prior  to  1915,  when 
Canadian  methods  assumed  a more  subtle  turn,  no  American  vessels,  excepting 
those  subsidized  by  Canada  to  fish  for  American  markets,  could  buy  bait,  ice, 
or  supplies  in  Canada.  The  small  fish  used  as  bait  are  scarce  in  Canadian  and 
Alaskan  waters  in  May,  .Tune,  and  July  and  scarce  in  American  United  States 
waters  from  August  to  November.  The  privilege  of  bait  buying  has,  therefore, 
a very  important  bearing  on  the  fishing  competition  of  the  two  countries.  In 
this  matter  we  furni.sh  Canada  means  of  competition  which  they  denied  to  us  up 
to  1915  and  yet  deny  to  all  vessels  desiring  to  market  their  catch  in  an  American 
port. 

This  is  a striking  example  of  the  comity  of  each  nation  to  the  other’s  fleet. 

Unfair  methods  of  arrest  of  American  vessels. — At  all  times  the  Canadian 
authorities  have  enforced  every  law  and  regulation  against  the  American  fleet 
and  have  seized  on  the  slightest  pretext  and  sold  vessels  of  American  subjects 
alleged  to  have  violated  Canadian  laws  or  orders  in  council  or  for  fishing  within 
the  3-mile  limit  and  have  even  ” tolled  ” vessels  from  off  the  high  seas  near 
enough  to  the  unmarked  boundary  to  be  apparent  justification  of  an  arrest. 
The  history  of  such  cases  are  too  lengthy  to  present  here,  but  they  are  not 
complimentary  to  the  character  of  justice  meted  out  to  Americans  in  Canadian 
courts,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  evidence  and  findings. 

Canadian  vessels  violate  American  regulations. — On  the  other  hand,  Cana- 
dian vessels  have  fished  in  American  waters,  have  solicited,  sold,  and  delivered 
Canadian  merchandise  to  vessels  in  American  waters,  and  have  purchased  and 
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carried  back  to  Canada  return  cargoes  of  fish  caught  in  inland  waters  of  the 
Uniteil  States  without  the  formality  of  entering  or  clearing  at  United  States 
customs  either  the  vessels  or  their  cargoes.  They  have  braved  with  impunity 
the  violations  of  our  every  law  and  regulation,  secure  in  the  belief  that  a 
“ British  protest  ” alleging  “ unfriendly  action  ” would  minimize  the  penalty  in 
case  of  seizure. 

The  Canadian  Government,  under  tlie  subtle  influences  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  continued  to  harass  American  fishing  interests,  always,  however, 
adroit  enough  to  avoid  making  too  apparent  its  ultimate  purpose  and  design 
of  absorbing  the  fishing  industry  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  spite  of  the 
Canadian  handicap,  against  which  this  country  did  not  protest,  American  fishing 
flourisJied  until  new  Canadian  conditions  and  new  Canadian  aspirations 
prompted  that  country,  emboldened  by  our  humility,  to  place  additional  ten- 
tacles about  the  industry,  to  draw  it  the  more  surely  within  its  control. 

The  subsidized  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  completed, — The  Canadian  Government 
is  accredited  with  an  investment  of  $170,000,000  in  bonds  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  Co,  as  a subsidy  toward  the  construction  of  that  road,  which 
was  completed  through  and  across  an  uninhabited  and  for  the  greater  part 
uninhabitable  country  beyond  Saskatchewan  to  a western  terminus  at  Prince 
Rupert  on  Chatham  Sound,  at  the  southern  border  of  Alaska. 

Business  of  Canada  insufficient  to  justify  Grand  Trunk  construction — was 
built  to  divert  Alaska's  travel  and  freights  throtvgh  Canada. — ^The  construction 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  was  unwarranted  by  any  business  now  existent 
or  likely  to  be  developed  in  the  Canadian  territory  through  which  that  line  was 
built,  and  it  is  patent  even  to  the  casual  investigator  that  in  constructing  the 
Oraud  Trunk  Pacific  Canada  had  in  mind  the  diversion  of  Alaska’s  business  from 
the  United  States  to  and  through  Canada.  This  belief  is  confirmed  both  by  public 
statements  of  ofiicials  of  that  company  and  by  its  efforts  to  secure  from  Treas- 
ury Department  officials  interpretations  of  law  which  would  place  its  alien 
steamers  on  a par  with  vessels  documented  in  the  United  States  in  competing 
for  Alaska’s  freight  and  passenger  business  between  United  States  ports  via 
Prince  Rupert. 

Canada  subsidizes  the  Canadian  Fish  d Cold  Storage  Co.  at  Prince  Rupert — 
In  an  attempt  to  create  tonnage  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  and  build 
up  the  Canadian  fisheries,  Canada  then  subsidized  the  construction  at  Prince 
Rupert  by  the  Canadian  Fish  & Cold  Storage  Co.  of  a freezing  and  storage  plant. 

We  have  covered  these  developments  in  sufficient  detail  to  demonstrate  that 
neither  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  its  terminals  at  Prince  Rupert  or  the  Gov- 
ernment dock  or  its  storage  plant  at  that  point  were  provided  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  fishing  interests,  as  up  to  this  time  American  fishing  boats  other 
than  those  of  the  “ special  interests  ” mentioned  were  not  permitted  the  privi- 
leges of  Canadian  ports  but  were  harassed  by  Canadian  authorities  on  all  occa- 
sions. Any  facilities  for  the  fishing  industry  at  Prince  Rupert  built  with 
Canadian  money,  either  Government  or  private,  were  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  Canadian  competition  with  American  intereste  for  American 
markets. 

Unable  to  compete,  Canada  plans  filching  American  fleet — Canada’s  subsidized 
fishing  interests  could  not  supply  the  desired  tonnage  for  rail  shipment  over  the 
Government  road,  and  Canada  then  conceived  the  plan  of  making  fair  promises 
to  induce  the  American  fleet  to  frequent  Prince  Rupert,  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  American  vessels  to  adopt  Canadian  registry. 

This  plan  was  announced  and  legalized  by  order  in  council,  P.  C.  468,  dated 
March  9,  1915,  which  is  so  insultingly  frank  in  its  stated  purpose  that  we  give 
it  here  in  full : 

“ Whereas,  by  order  in  council,  dated  10th  of  December,  1914,  it  is  provided 
that  for  a period  of  12  months,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1915,  foreigners  or 
foreign  corporations  bringing  fresh  fish  in  vessels  registered  in  the  United 
States  of  America  to  any  port  in  British  Columbia  shall  be  permitted  to  land 
such  fresh  fish  at  .such  port  without  payment  of  duties,  and  reship  the  same  in 
bond  to  any  port  In  the  United  States  (without  the  right,  however,  to  sell  in 
Canada  any  of  such  fresh  fish  so  landed),  and  foreigners  and  foreign  corpora- 
tions bringing  fresh  fish  in  vessels  registered  in  the  United  States  of  America 
to  any  port  in  British  Columbia,  shall  be  permitted  to  purchase  supplies  at  any 
port  in  the  said  Province  of  British  Columbia,  the  whole  under  such  regulations 
and  conditions  as  the  minister  of  customs  shall  determine ; and 

“ Whereas,  the  said  privileges  are  restricted  to  foreigners  or  foreign  corpora- 
tions bringing  fish  in  vessels  registered  in  the  United  States  of  America  and 
shipping  such  fish  in  bond  direct  from  the  vessel ; and 
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“Whereas,  this  prevents  smaller  vessels  or  boats,  the  catches  of  which  will 
not  make  a carload,  or  the  owners  or  operators  of  which  may  not  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  themselves  ship  their  fish  to  the  eastern  United  States  markets,  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  privileges ; and 

“ Whereas,  the  minister  of  the  naval  service  is  informed  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Prince  Rupert  is  several  hundred  miles  nearer  the  fishing  grounds 
than  Seattle  and  as  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  is  now  operating,  so  that 
fish  can  as  readily  be  shipped  to  the  eastern  United  States  markets  from  Prince 
Rupert  as  from  Seattle,  if  such  boats  and  smaller  vessels  were  permitted  to  go 
to  Prince  Rupert  and  sell  their  catches  to  some  person  or  corporation  which 
would  in  turn  ship  them  in  bond  to  the  United  States,  and  if  such  vessels  or 
boats  were  then  permitted  to  purchase  supplies  for  their  fishing  operations  a 
considerable  number  of  them  would  transfer  their  base  of  operations  from  Seat- 
tle to  Prince  Rupert,  and  would  probably  later  transfer  their  vessels  or  boats  to 
the  Canadian  registry  and  permanently  operate  front  Prince  Rupert;  and 

“ Whereas  the  bonding  and  outfitting  privileges  have  been  renewed  to  vessels 
shipping  their  own  catches  direct,  and  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  such  privi- 
leges should  for  this  year  be  available  to  smaller  vessels  and  boats; 

“ Now,  therefore.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Governor  General  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  as  follows : 

“ The  said  order  in  council  of  the  10th  of  December,  1914,  is  amended  to  pro- 
vide that — 

“ During  the  present  calendar  year  (1915)  foreigners  or  foreign  corporations 
bringing  fresh  fish  in  vessels  registered  in  the  United  States  of  America  to  any 
port  in  British  Columbia  shall  be  permitted  to  land  such  fresh  fish  at  any  port 
without  payment  of  duties  and  transship  the  same  in  bond  to  any  port  in  the 
United  States,  or  to  sell  such  fish  in  bond  to  such  local  dealers  or  dealer  as 
may  be  properly  and  duly  licensed  therefor,  under  the  regulations  and  condi- 
tions hereinafter  mentioned,  which  dealer  or  dealers  shall  export  the  same  in 
compliance  with  the  bonding  requirements  (without  the  right,  however,  im either 
instance,  to  sell  in  Canada  for  consumption  therein,  or  otherwise  except  in 
bond,  any  of  such  fresh  fish  so  landed)  ; and  such  foreigners  and  foreign  cor- 
porations bringing  fresh  fish  in  vessels  registered  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  any  port  in  British  Columbia,  shall  be  permitted  to  purchase  supplies 
and  ship  crews  for  such  vessels  at  any  port  In  the  said  Province  of  British 
Columbia,  the  whole  under  such  regulations  and  conditions  as  the  minister  of 
customs  may  determine.” 

Canadian  concessions  not  equitable  to  United  States, — Canada  in  making  these 
concessions  was  not  actuated  by  any  friendly  interest  in  the  United  States.  It 
did  not  grant  the  privileges  accorded  to  American  interests  by  this  order  in 
council  on  the  equitable  basis  of  similar  privileges  granted  by  the  United  States 
to  Canadian  interests.  It  exacted  a heavy  toll  in  exchange  and  bound  the 
American  industry  to  Canadian  ports  as  with  chains. 

The  bearing  of  “ bait  ” on  the  halibut  industry — Canadian  vessels  unrestricted 
as  to  purchase  of  bait  in  United  States. — ^As  has  been  noted,  the  small  fish  used 
for  bait  are  plentiful  in  United  States  inland  waters  during  the  best  season 
for  halibut  on  the  Oregon  and  Washington  banks  and  are  scarce  in  Canadian 
inland  waters  during  the  same  period.  The  conditions  are  exactly  reversed 
during  the  Hecate  Strait  season  of  heavy  catch.  Balt  is  then  scarce  in  Unite<l 
States  waters  and  plentiful  in  Canadian  waters.  Canadian  vessels  fishing  the 
Oregon  and  Washington  banks  deliver  their  fish  to  Canadian  ports,  and  on  their 
way  back  to  the  fishing  grounds,  drop  into  a United  States  port  and  purchase 
bait  without  stipulation  of  American  market  for  their  catch. 

Prior  to  January  1,  1915,  at  all  times  during  the  Hecate  Straits  season  of 
August  to  Novetnber  and  the  later  season  when  bait  is  plentiful  in  British 
Columbia  and  scarce  in  the  United  States,  American  boats  outside  the  “ special 
interest  ” vessels,  having  marketed  their  catch  in  an  American  port  were  com- 
pelled to  go  into  Alaska  waters  for  bait.  Canada  absolutely  denied  them  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  British  Columbia  bait  at  any  price. 

Baiting  the  trap  for  the  American  Canada  could  not  have  used  any  lure 

as  effective  as  the  lure  of  “ bait  ” used  in  its  order  in  council  to  draw  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  into  the  Canadian  trap.  When  offered  in  the  season  of  northern 
fishing  it  was  especially  potent  to  force  American  fish  cargoes. into  Prince 
Rupert.  Its  immediate  effect  was  to  attract  to  Prince  Rupert  a considerable 
portion  of  the  fleet;  in  1916  the  order  in  council  was  renewed,  with  addition 
provisions.  The  text  is  here  quoted  in  full : 
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“Dtiring  the  present  calendar  year  foreigners  or  foreign  corpora- 

tions bringing  fresh  fish  in  vessels  registered*  havtlie  United  States  to  any  port 
in  British  Columbia  shall  be  permitted  to  lah/J*  i^uph  fresh  fish  at  such  port 
without  payment  of  duties,  and  transship  the  shp^e  fn  bond  to  any  port  in  the 
United  States,  or  to  sell  such  fish  in  bond  to  such«*fcfcal  dealer  or  dealers  as 
may  be  properly  and  duly  licensed  therefor  under ‘thOf'hp&iilations  and  condb 
tions  hereinafter  mentioned,  which  dealer  or  dealers  «HaiV  .export  the  same  in 
compliance  with  the  bonding  requirements,  but  without*  ^e  right,  however, 
in  either  instance,  to  sell  in  Canada  for  consumption  'thereiir  or  otherwise, 
except  in  bond,  any  of  such  fresh  fish  so  landed;  and  such*  foreigners  and 
foreign  corporations  bringing  fresh  fish  in  vessels  registered  '.the  United 
States  of  America  to  any  port  in  the  said  Province  of  British  ^dlplnbia,  shall 
be  permitted  to  purchase  bait  and  supplies,  and  ship  crews  for  sfn^^fessels  at 
any  port  in  the  said  Province  of  British  Columbia;  provided,  als6,.‘thafc  such 
foreigners  and  foreign  corporations  before  bringing  fresh  fish  to  a‘.*pbrt^  iii 
British  Columbia  may  be  x>ermltted  to  purchase  bait  at  any  port  in  said  Pro^tJice 
of  British  Columbia  upon  an  undertaking  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Miqlste^. 
of  Customs  that  catches  of  fish  made  with  any  baiting  so  supplied  shalLiie 
landed  at  any  port  on  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia,  and  be  thence  for- 
warded in  bond  to  a port  in  the  United  States — ^the  whole  under  such  regula- 
tions and  conditions  as  the  Minister  of  Customs  may  determine. 

The  e'tidless  bait  chain  bindinff  the  industrif  to  Ca'nada. — It  will  be  noted  that 
the  1916  order  in  council  modifies  the  former  order  in  council  by  providing  that 
the  operator  of  any  American  vessel  may  purchase  bait  in  Canada  on  executing 
an  undertaking  ” to  the  satisfaction  of  the  minister  of  customs  to  land  the 
catch  from  such  baiting  at  any  port  of  British  Columbia.  Once  bait  was  so 
taken  in  Canada,  it  became  an  endless  chain  to  force  all  subsequent  catches 
into  Canadian  ports.  There  was  no  way  to  escape  except  to  make  an  empty 
and  therefore  profitless,  though  expensive,  trip  to  the  Unlte<l  States  and  start 
anew  from  a United  States  port. 

The  penalty  for  brcetkiny  the  bait  chain, — ^The  penalty  for  failure  to  pay  to 
Canada  its  “ pound  of  flesh  ” in  return  for  the  opportunity  to  buy  bait  is  made 
so  apparent  to  all  that  but  few  vessel  owners  have  had  the  temerity  to  evade 
the  payment,  and  they  have  since  been  officially  denied  the  privilege  of  pur- 
chasing supplies  or  bait  in  a Canadian  port.  So  does  Canada  punish  any  effort 
of  the  American  fleet  to  break  frotn  the  Canadian  control. 

The  fleet  goes  to  Prince  Rupert. — Fair  promises  by  word  of  mouth  and  orders 
in  council  enticed  the  vessels  of  American  fleet  to  Prince  Rupert.  Once  the 
endless  bait  chain  was  set  in  motion,  to  that  point  they  must  needs  return 
with  their  catch,  and,  taking  bait,  of  necessity  with  the  catch  and  in  this  man- 
ner Prince  Rupert  secured  the  bulk  of  the  American  fish. 

The  Canadian  'tnonopoly  scalps  the  American  markets  and  fishermen. — ^Halibut 
though  plentiful  at  Prince  Rupert  became  scarce  on  Puget  Sound.  At  Prince 
Rupert,  where  the  “ Government  plant  ” held  the  buying  market  exclusively* 
the  fishermen  having  placed  themselves  under  the  thralldom  of  the  Canadian 
bait  contracts  which  prevented  seeking  American  markets  direct,  were  paid 
from  3 cents  to  5 cents  per  pound  less  for  their  catch  than  the  price  obtain^ 
on  Puget  Sound.  The  difference  In  price  between  the  two  ports  was  taken  by 
Canada  as  an  excess  profit  from  the  American  consumer. 

American  wholesalers  open  branches  at  Prince  Rupert. — Absence  of  fish 
offerings  on  Puget  Sound  and  at  Alaska  ports  forced  American  wholesalers  to 
open  branch  houses  in  Prince  Rupert  in  attempts  to  secure  an  adequate  supply 
of  fish  for  their  customers. 

Canadian  monopoly  and  price  fixing  temporarily  broken. — ^This  move  by 
American  houses  broke  temporarily  the  Canadian  monopoly  and  price  fixing. 
Under  this  competitive  buying  the  American  fishermen  received  an  increased 
price  for  their  catch — within  1 to  2 cents  of  the  prices  paid  on  Puget  Sound — 
which  enabled  them  to  get  a fair  return  on  their  labor  and  investment.  The 
excess  profit  by  the  Canadian  monopoly  was  eliminated,  but  the  price  to  the 
American  consumer  remained  the  same.  The  lncrease<l  cost  of  operating  addi- 
tionffi  plants  at  Prince  Rupert  instead  of  from  their  American  plants  ex- 
clusively imposed  on  American  firms  by  conditions  must  necessarily  be  added 
to  the  consumers’  cost. 

Canada  disco^yers  way  to  nullify  American  buyers'  cwnpetition. — It  did  not 
take  the  Canadian  Government  long  to  nullify  the  American  buyers’  competi- 
tion. The  manner  of  Its  accomplishment  is  an  Interesting  exhibit  in  tlie  evi- 
dence of  friendship  of  Canada  fofr  the  United  States  fishing  interests. 
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The  additional  handicap  to  American  interests  provided  by  the  Canadian 
Government  was  based  on  the.American  market  demands  which  must  be  ex- 
plained before  an  understan^ii^'ean  be  had  of  the  effect  of  Canada’s  next  move 
to  shut  out  the  competitive  of  the  American  catch. 

Prompt  movement  or  freezing  essential  to  success  in  halibut  industry —Fresh 
halibut,  iced  only,  to-ti^-iia  prime  condition,  must  reach  the  consumer  within 
15  to  20  days  aften.  Wlag  caught.  Frozen  they  will  keep  in  prime  condition 
indefinitely.  Quick  Ehoi^ement  or  a freezing  plant  are  therefore  essential  factors 
in  the  halibut  busiriesh.  Any  operation  at  Prince  Rupert  other  than  that  of  the 
Government  plant,  is  badly  handicapped  as  the  Government  freezing  plant  is 
not  open  to*jte  competitors  at  rates  and  under  conditions  which  will  permit  of 
itsuse. 

Ea^tetn,' markets  demand  fish  of  medium  and  uniform  size. — ^The  eastern 
markets  irea'ched  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  from  Prince  Rupert  demand  what 
is  knd^  as  No.  1 fish,  i.  e.,  fish  of  uniform  and  medium  size.  Other  markets 
acc^^st  ^o.  2 fish,  consisting  of  large  fish  and  “ chickens  ” or  very  small  fish. 

..  \The'  Government  ships  No.  1 and  freezes  No.  2 fish. — ^The  Government  plant 
at*  Prince  Rupert  culls  its  catch  and  purchases  from  independent  boats,  sends 
the  No.  1 fish  to  the  eastern  United  States  markets  and  freezes  the  No.  2 fish 
for  other  markets  and  for  shipment  to  Europe. 

A^nerican  firms  ship  No.  1 and  send  to  western  market  No.  2 and  surplus 
No.  1 fish. — ^American  vessel  owners  and  buyers  not  having  freezing  facilities 
at  Prince  Rupert  culled  their  catch  and  purchases  from  independent  vessels, 
sent  the  No.  1 fish  to  eastern  United  States  market  via  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  and  undertook  to  send  the  No.  2 fish  and  surplus  No.  1 fish  by  boat 
to  Puget  Sound,  whence  they  could  be  distributed  to  United  States  western 
markets. 

Interprets  order  in  council  for  benefit  of  Canadians. — ^As  soon  as  it  became 
apparent  to  the  Canadian  interests  that  by  this  method  American  firms  could 
still  compete  for  the  purchase  of  the  catch  of  independent  boats  and  properly 
dispose  of  the  catch  of  their  own  vessels,  a new  interpretation  was  given  by 
the  Canadian  Government  to  its  order  in  council  under  which  the  catch  of 
American  vessels  had  been  accorded  the  privilege  of  transit  in  bond  through 
Canada  to  an  American  market,  and  on  June  7,  1916,  it  was  held  that  the 
“ transit  in  bond  ” privilege  only  applied  to  rail  shipments,  and  that  American 
fish  could  not  go  out  of  Canada  by  steamer  to  western  United  States  markets. 
As  there  was  no  rail  connection  to  western  markets,  the  result  was  to  limit  the 
western  market  to  fish  caught  by  Canadian  vessels. 

Interpretation  limits  competitive  buying  of  American  fish. — ^American  fish  had 
been  moving  by  water  in  bond  under  the  order  in  council  for  over  a year,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  advent  of  American  buyers  had  created  a competitive  buying 
market  that  the  Canadian  Government  discovered  an  interpretation  of  the 
“ transit-in-bond  ” privilege,  which  would  again  establish  at  Prince  Rupert  a 
noncompetitive  buying  market  for  the  American  catch. 

Immediate  result  reduction  in  price  for  American  catch. — ^The  immediate  re- 
sult of  this  interpretaton  was  a r^uction  in  the  price  paid  at  Prince  Rupert  for 
the  American  catch.  As  the  No.  2 fish  and  surplus  No.  1 fish  of  the  American 
catch  could  not  be  shipped  by  the  American  companies  to  the  western  markets, 
and  as  the  freezing  facilities  of  Canada  were  not  open  to  American  companies 
on  a basis  which  would  permit  them  a profit  on  their  business  if  so  handled,  it 
became  necessary  for  independent  boat  owners  in  most  instances  to  sell  their 
catch  at  noncompetitive  prices  to  the  Canadian  concern.  If  an  American  whole- 
saler fished  his  own  boats  out  of  Prince  Rupert  he  found  it  necessary  to  sell  the 
catch  of  such  vessels  to  the  Government  plant  and  purchase  Canadian  fish  for 
his  trade  at  from  one-half  to  2 cents  per  pound  higher  price  than  received  for 
American  fish.  There  was  no  restriction  as  to  the  movement  of  Canadian  fish ; 
they  could  be  shii)ped  direcft  to  Puget  Sound  by  steamer  without  hindrance. 

American  catch  economically  handled  by  Government  plant. — The  American 
culls  went  into  the  freezing  room  of  the  Canadian  plant  end  it  is  the  common 
belief  that  once  purchased  by  that  concern  they  promptly  lost  their  identity 
as  American  fish  and,  so  far  as  movement  through  Canada  to  United  ^ates 
points  is  concermnl,  became  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  Canadian  fish,  accorded 
the  advantage  of  movement  by  direct  steamer  to  Puget  Sound  which  was 
denie<l  them  until  they  had  passed  into  Canadian  hands. 

A later  modification  of  interpretations  accommodates  Yancov>ver  but  affords 
no  relief  to  western  United  States  markets. — It  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
modification  of  the  meaning  of  the  order  in  council  was  too  sweeping  in  char* 
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acter  for  proper  Canadian  protection  and  tbat  in  its  zeal  to  favor  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Government  plant  at  Prince  Rupert,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ermnent  had  discriminated  against  its  other  child,  the  Ci^dian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, operating  from  Vancouver,  and  that  the  new  interpretation  prev^ted 
Canadian  companies  at  Vancouver  from  buying  American  fish  in  the  Prince 
Rupert  market  for  shipment  East  via  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  'nils 
oversight  was  promptly  remedied.  A *Mightning  change”  was  effected  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  flexible  order  in  council  and  presto ! it  appeared  in  a new 
dress  which  i)ermitted  the  carrying  of  American  fish  in  bond  via  Canadian 
bottoms  only  from  Prince  Rupert  to  Vancouver,  thence  by  rail  to  Am«ican 
ports.  American  companies  are  afforded  no  r^ief  by  the  interpretation  per- 
mitting shipments  by  Canadian  steamers  to  Vancouver  thence  by  rail  to  United 
States  ports.  Rates  made  on  such  combination  to  Puget  Sound  and  ddays  to 
such  shipments  before  delivery  to  the  rail  line  at  Vancourver  make  it  more 
economical  to  sell  the  American  catch  at  Prince  Rupert  and  purchase  Canadian 
fish  for  the  American  market 

Decreased  price  to  American  fishermen — Increased  cost  to  American  con- 
sumer. — It  will  be  apparent  that  these  “ friendly  acts  ” of  the  Canadian  Govo’n- 
ment,  with  its  “ made-to-order  ” interpretations,  have  assured  a monopoly  of 
American  fish  to  its  prot^g^s  the  Canadian  companies,  business,  and  railroad 
at  Prince  Rupert  and  by  shutting  the  American  culls  and  surplus  fish  not  re- 
quired for  eastern  shipment  out  of  American  western  markets  until  they  have 
passed  through  Canadian  hands,  has  greatly  increased  the  retail  cost  of  halibut 
to  the  consumer  in  the  United  States  markets  and  has  at  the  same  time  de- 
creased the  wholesale  price  paid  the  American  fishing  boats  for  their  fish  at 
Prince  Rupert. 

Conditions  imposed  prevent  use  of  Government  plant  bp  American  concerns. — 
It  will  doubtless  be  claimed  by  Canada  that  the  freezing  and  storage  facilities 
of  the  Government  plant  at  Prince  Rupert  are  open  to  American  houses.  Theo- 
retically, yes ; practically,  no.  The  catch  and  purchases  of  the  Canadian  com- 
pany are  given  preference  at  its  plant — ^American  concerns  must  wait.  Even 
in  the  furnishing  of  ice  for  rail  shipments  American  interests  are  served  only 
after  the  Canadian  company’s  shipments  are  provided  for,  and  in  case  of  short- 
age of  ice  the  American  concerns  go  without.  For  weeks  at  a time  American 
shippers  have  been  refused  ice  at  the  Government  plant  under  the  plea  that 
they  were  overhauling  (this  in  midsummer)  and  could  only  make  ice  for  their 
own  requirements. 

Freezing  and  storage  prohibitive  for  American  firms. — ^The  Government  plant 
quotes  American  firms  a rate  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  for  freezing,  inclusive 
of  one  month’s  storage,  and  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  per  month  for  storage 
thereafter.  The  American  firm  must  furnish  its  own  “ culler,”  but  the  Canadian 
company  reserves  the  right  to  prepare  the  fish  for  freezing  and  for  preparing 
and  boxing  for  shipment.  For  this  service  it  is  not  willing  to  make  a fixed 
price  per  pound,  but  advises  it  will  perform  these  services  at  cost  plus  10  per 
cent  The  Government  plant  does  not  accept  responsibility  for  the  quality  of 
its  work  and  requires  a waiver  of  claims  from  its  customers.  The  experience 
of  American  interests  with  that  plant  in  the  matter  of  ice  does  not  justify 
them  in  intrusting  it  with  valuable  cargoes  of  fish  to  be  frozen.  Neither  do 
the  manipulations  of  orders  in  council  by  the  Canadian  Government,  which 
places  American  firms  at  a decided  disadvantage,  serve  to  encourage  American 
interests  in  the  establishing  of  freezing  plants  of  their  own  at  Prince  Rupert 
lest  that  ever  flexible  weapon — an  order  in  council — be  invoked  to  place  them 
at  a further  disadvantage  in  the  battle  for  American  markets.  They  are 
“ between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.” 

American  houses  must  choose  between  horns  of  the  dilemma. — ^As  they  can 
not  economically  avail  themselves  of  the  Canadian  facilities  claimed  to  have 
been  provided  for  their  Use,  the  only  alternative  for  American  houses  under 
present  conditions  is  the  building  of  cold  storage  plants  in  Canada  with 
American  money — an  investment  that  would  undoubtedly  sooner  or  later  be 
made  valueless  to  Amerieans  by  Canadian  orders-in-council  method,  and  be  ab- 
sorbed by  Canadian  subsidized  competition. 

Every  move  detrimental  to  American  interests. — ^It  should  be  unnecessary 
to  further  detail  the  handicaps  to  the  American  industry  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west resultant  from  the  peculiar  Canadian  methods  and  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  the  necessary  protection,  though  we  have  not  exhauste<l 
the  catalogue.  The  results  have  been  many-sided,  but  always  detrimental  to 
American  interests. 
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Effect  of  present  conditions  on  American  fish  houses, — ^American  fish  houses 
on  the  coast  are  required  to  incur  a dual  overhead  expense  which  must  be 
borne  by  the  consumer.  Notwithstanding  the  excess  price  to  the  consumer, 
the  American  wholesaler  is  making  a lessened  profit  on  his  operations  and  is 
unable  to  procure  fish  necessary  to  his  markets  even  at  the  increased  price,  due 
to  the  ability  of  Canada  by  its  orders  in  council  as  outlined  herein,  to  force  the 
sale  of  American  fish  to  the  Canadian  subsidized  plant.  This  plant  exports 
large  quantities  of  frozen  halibut  to  Great  Britain,  where  high  prices  obtain  on 
account  of  shortage  in  supply  from  the  North  Sea.  So  long  as  our  fish  is  landed 
in  Canada  we  can  not  control  the  situation,  and  we  are  actually  confronted  with 
the  probable  loss  of  the  American  investment  through  the  Canadiap  compe- 
tition. 

Effect  on  the  American  fleet. — As  to  the  American  fishing  vessels.  Canada’s 
order  in  council  is  very  frank,  and  states  that  the  object  of  opening  Prince 
Rupert  is  to  secure  the  American  fleet  for  Canadian  registry.  B*orced  to  op- 
erate from  Canadian  ports,  the  disadvantage  of  American  registry  becomes  daily 
more  apparent  to  independent  boat  owners  and  the  plans  of  Canadan  nearer 
consummation.  Under  the  present  competition  it  is  unprofitable  to  operate 
under  American  registry.  The  Canadian  boats  have  many  advantages,  includ- 
ing a better  price  for  their  catch.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  American  vessels 
under  Canadian  registry  would  be  permitted  for  long  American  ownership. 
Some  new'  and  subtle  order  in  council  w'ould  complete  the  Canadian  plans 
for  acquisition  of  the  American  vessels  and  the  “American  fleet  ” would  be 
a memory  only. 

Direct  effect  on  American  fishermen  and  other  workers. — If  the  American 
fleet  passes,  American  fishermen  lose  their  employment.  At  present  American 
fishermen  may  accompany  American  vessels  to  Canada  and  temporarily  are 
accorded  permission  to  reship  on  other  American  vessels  in  Canada.  They 
must  not,  however,  under  restrictions  imposed  by  order  in  council,  go  from 
Puget  Sound  to  British  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  joining  an  American  vessel 
there,  and  any  shortage  which  occurs  in  an  American  fishing  crew'  in  Canada 
entails  filling  the  vacancy  with  a Canadian  fisherman,  unless  there  is  an 
American  fisherman  available  w^ho  was  discharged  in  Canada  from  some  other 
vessel.  The  objections  Interposed  to  the  coming  into  Canada  of  Americans  of 
the  w'orking  classes  has  even  been  applied  to  prevent  American  houses  from 
sending  bookkeepers  from  Puget  Sound  to  handle  accounts  at  the  Prince  Rupert 
branches. 

Effect  on  American  people. — ^Though  the  Americah  fishermen  receive  less  for 
their  catch  and  American  wholesalers  make  less  profit,  the  American  con- 
sumer pays  an  excessive  price  for  his  fish  or  goes  without  as  the  result  of 
present  conditions,  and  the  American  public  is  denied  the  benefit  of  trade  rela- 
tions with  its  own  fleet,  which  purchases  its  supplies  and  maintains  the  fam- 
ilies of  its  employees,  numbering  thousands,  in  Canadian  ports  where  their  ex- 
penditures, which  should  be  the  natural  perquisite  of  thie  American  people,  go 
to  swell  the  revenues  of  Canadian  merchants. 

The  only  cure  aside  from  prohibition  of  Canadian  fish. — ^The  only  real  move 
ever  made  to  guarantee  the  benefits  of  this  industry  to  the  United  States  is  the 
measure  first  herein  referred  to  and  since  proposed  to  be  offered  by  Senator 
Chamberlain  as  an  amendment  in  the  Senate  to  H.  R.  16763.  In  the  face  of 
the  declared  intent  by  order  in  council  of  acquiring  this  industry  by  stealth,  the 
British  ambassador  has  protested  the  proposed  action  by  Congress  as  an  “ un- 
friendly act  ” while  at  the  same  time  Great  Britain  publishes  a boycott  of  inno- 
cent American  firms,  who  are  prohibited  from  the  benefits  of  trade  relations 
with  that  country.  What  benefits  can  result  to  this  country  from  British 
friendship  if  it  continues  so  unmistakably  antagonistic  to  our  industrial  and 
commercial  interests? 

The  British  protest,  considered  in  the  spot  light  of  fact,  is  so  manifestly 
self-centered  and  so  utterly  disregardful  of  the  rights  of  this  country  as  to  raise 
the  question  in  the  mind  of  every  thinking  American  as  to  whether  the  sym- 
pathy we  have  accorded  Great  Britain  has  not  been  misplaced. 

British  protest  selfish. — ^The  British  position  is  so  untenable  that  it  should  be 
unnecessary  for  Americans  to  protest  against  it,  or  to  urge  upon  Congress 
and  the  State  Department  the  passage  of  the  proposed  measure  for  equalizing 
to  Americans  Canada’s  present  advantage. 

Canadafs  intent  is  unmistakable. — ^There  can  be  but  one  interpretation  of 
Canada’s  actions — delay  which  will  further  its  designs  upon  the  American 
fishing  industry  of  the  Pacific  from  the  humblest  fishing  boat  to  the  proudest 
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vessel  of  the  fleet.  That  country  has.  boldly  i»roclaimed  to  tbe  world  by  order  in 
council  both  its  purpose  and  its  plan  of  accomplishment. 

Canada* 8 announced  purpose  an  insult  to  our  patriotism, — Canada’s  proces- 
sion toward  the  fulfillment  of  this  purpose  is  accomplished  by  blatant,  insult- 
ing arrogance  which  challenges  the  patriotism  of  our  citizens  by  assuming 
that  we  dare  not  resist  and  that  concealment  of  its  intent  is  therefore  un- 
necessary. 

British  ambassador  may  have  been  misinformed. — It  is  incredible  that  the 
British  ambassador  could  be  drawn  to  the  support  of  Canada’s  claims,  except 
the  facts  have  been  withheld  from  him.  If  properly  informed  he  must  of 
necessity  through  sense  of  fairness  withdraw  his  protest,  or  become  a party  to 
Canada’s  unjust  contentions. 

Summary  of  issues  involved. — ^What  are  the  issues  involved?  What  would  be 
The  inevitable  result  of  further  permitting  present  conditions? 

First.  A purely  American  industry  would  be  permanently  diverted  from 
American  to  Canadian  ports, 

Second.  The  $5,000,000  capital  investment  of  American  citizens  would  become 
valueless  and  be  absorbed  by  Canada. 

Third.  The  fishing  fleet  numbering  hundreds  of  vessels  would  pass  from 
American  to  Canadian  registry. 

Fourth.  Thousands  of  American  fishermen  would  eventually  be  displaced  by 
tJanadiaii  .subjects. 

Fifth.  American  transportation  comp<anies — water  and  rail — ^would  be  robbed 
of  the  transportation  of  fish  caught  on  our  own  coasts  destined  to  American 
markets. 

Sixth.  Ainerir*an  commerce  would  lose  the  trade  benefits  Incidental  to  opera- 
tion of  this  .S5.000,(KK)  industry — yet  in  its  infancy. 

Seventh.  The  control  of  a valuable  American  food  supply  and  of  its  cost  to 
American  consumers  would  pass  from  the  United  States  to  Canada. 

Justice  to  Amencans  imposes  no  unfair  competition  on  Canada. — ^The  judgment 
t»f  a Solomon  is  not  a requisite  to  a just  determination  of  the  question.  Shall 
we  rob  Americans  of  the  results  of  their  enterprising  industry  at  the  instance 
and  for  the  benefit  of  Canada,  or  shall  we  conserve  American  interests  regard- 
less of  Canadian  protest,  confident  in  the  knowledge  that  our  act  of  self-preser- 
vation imposes  no  unfair  competition  on  like  Interests  of  Canada?  There  can 
be  but  one  answer.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law.  If  we  destroy  ourselves 
we  must  gain  but  the  <*onteinpt  of  other  nations  who  attribute  our  concessions 
to  inefflciemw  or  fear. 

To  acquiesce  is  acknoicledyment  of  industrial  and  commercial  vassalage. — To 
acquiesce  in  the  protest  by  Great  Britain  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  la  to  shame 
the  spirit  of  1776  and  to  humbly  and  submissively  exteml  our  wrl.sts  to  be 
manacled  as  evidence  of  our  commercial  and  Industrial  vassalage.  We  there- 
fore voice  our  protest  on  behalf  of  American  institutions  and  ask  the  small 
protection  for  our  industry  and  our  employees  that  would  be  afforded  by  pro- 
viding •*  That  from  and  after  90  days  from  the  pa.ssage  of  this  act  no  fresh  or 
frozen  halibut  or  salmon  from  the  north  Pacific  Oc-ean  or  its  tributary  waters 
.shall  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  through  any  foreign  country  except 
when  the  same  shall  be  in  bond  from  an  American  port.” 

We,  the  undersigned,  subscribe  our  names  to  the  foregoing  statement  of  the 
handicaps  to  and  threatened  extinction  of  the  American  fresh-fish  industry, 
which  vre  represent,  in  the  belief  that  if  the  facts  known  to  us  and  set  forth 
in  this  statement  are  presented  to  the  administration  and  Congress  they  will 
outweigh  the  uninformed  and  uninforming  i)rotest  of  the  British  ambassador 
and  that  Congress  will  immediately  provide  the  necessary  protection. 

Booth  Fishekies  Co. 

San  Juan  Fishing  & Packing  Co. 

National  Independent  Fisheries  (’o. 

Ripley  Fish  Co. 

Glacier  Fish  Co. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  you  may  be  fully  conversant  with  the  plan  that 
has  been  devised  by  Great  Britain  for  the  acquisition  of  our  fisheries 
and  to  divert  their  benefits  to  Canada,  I will  read  for  your  infor- 
mation a memorandum  prepared  for  the  press,  in  which  I have  en- 
deavored to  analyze  the  statements  accredited  to  Hon.  J.  D.  Haaen, 
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minister  of  naval  service,  and  to  harmonize  them  with  an  interview 
published  in  this  country  and  given  out  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bigland,  a 
member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons.  I tiiink  it  is  of  ,suffi' 
cient  interest  to  be  read  at  this  point,  even  though  it  involves  giving 
up  something  else : 

It  should  be  a matter  of  intense  interest  to  the  public  to  learn  that  Great 
Britain  expects  to  pay  off  $180,000,000  per  year  of  her  war  debt  with  the  income 
of  the  fisheries  of  North  America.  Coupled  with  that  fact  it  should  be  the 
subject  of  greatest  concern  to  every  American  citizen  that  Canada  will  at- 
tempt a settlement  of  all  outstanding  differences  )yith  the  United  States  over 
fisheries  by  proposing  equal  rights  in  the  ports  and  fishing  grounds  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  the  fishermen  of  either  country. 

June  9 press  dispatches  from  Ottawa  accredit  to  Hon.  J.  D.  Hazen,  minister 
of  naval  service  for  Canada,  in  control  of  the  fisheries,  the  announcement  te 
the  Canadian  Parliament  of  Canada's  plan  for  acquiring  equal  rights  in 
American  waters  for  British  fishermen. 

The  statement  as  to  England's  plan  for  payment  of  the  war  debt  was  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Alfred  Bigland,  a leading  business  man  of  London,  member  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Bigland,  who  has  traveled  extensively 
in  this  country,  states  that  Great  Britain  has  launched  a Resources  Develop- 
ment Committee,  with  Sir  Starr  Jamison  at  its  head,  and  that  aside  from  the 
fishing  resources  of  the  North  American  continent,  which  he  believes  to  be 
susceptible  of  development  to  a profit  of  $180,000, (KX)  annually,  the  committee 
will  have  charge  of  developing  and  utilizing  the  jute  of  India  and  the  whale 
oil  of  the  South  Seas  in  the  repaying  of  the  British  war  debt. 

In  a recently  published  interview  Mr.  Bigland  sets  forth  that  the  state  is 
back  of  the  enterprise  and  is  enlisting  experts  to  seek  out  the  most  valuable 
resources  of  the  Empire  and  exploit  them.  Of  interest  and  significance  in 
this  connection  is  the  fact  that  the  British  Government  has  stationed  at  Ottawa 
an  expert  of  the  type  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bigland,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hugh  A. 
Green,  of  the  British  Army,  who  bears  the  additional  title  of  director  of  fish 
supply.  Maj.  Green  is  a very  charming  gentleman,  who  jovially  refers  to 
himself  as  the  “ Fishmonger  General,"  and  with  great  initiative  and  ability 
consistently  works  in  harmony  with  the  development  of  the  plans  of  his 
Government  for  the  expansion  of  Canadian  fisheries. 

In  outlining  the  plan  of  Great  Britain  Mr.  Bigland  sets  forth  that  after  the 
war  the  great  fleet  of  trawlers,  now  engaged  in  mine  sweeping,  will  be  utilized 
as  an  empire  fleet  in  the  North  American  fisheries ; and  explained  that  it  was 
the  intention  to  tap  the  fisheries  on  the  Pacific,  bordering  on  British  Columbia, 
and  those  in  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  the  waters  around  Labra- 
dor and  Newfoundland.  He  outlined  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 
Co.  had  already  quoted  a refrigerator  freight  rate  of  2 cents  per  pound  from 
Prince  Rupert  to  Liverpool,  and  that  a still  lower  rate  would  be  available  for 
Government  contracts. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  cold-storage  plants  in  towns  throughout  the  land. 
Fishermen  are  to  be  paid  according  to  the  size  of  their  catch,  and  the  profits 
from  the  catch  of  the  empire  fleet  are  to  go  into  the  British  treasury,  according 
to  Mr.  Bigland  who  doubtless  having  in  mind  our  Alaska  fisheries. 

He  states  this  in  connection  with  the  rate  from  Prince  Rupert^ 
which  leaves  no  question  as  to  what  he  has  in  mind : 

* * * states  that  " there  is  no  limit  to  the  supply  " and  enthusiastically 

adds  “ we  could  become  purveyors  of  fish  in  all  forms  almost  to  the  whole 
world.” 

One  can  only  feel  strong  admiration  for  a Government  which,  in  the  midst 
of  a conflict  such  as  now  engages  its  attention,  finds  time  to  carefully  plan  and 
develop  the  present  and  future  commercial  welfare  of  its  citizens. 

If  we  had  only  the  statement  of  the  British  commoner  to  consider,  we  might 
In  our  egotism  pass  it  lightly  by  as  an  enthusiastic  dream  of  British  trade 
expansion ; but  no  American  citizen  familiar  with  the  manner  and  rapid ty  of 
absorpton  of  the  north  Atlantic  fisheries  by  Canada  can  consider  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Bigland,  with  that  of  the  Canadian  minister  of  naval  service — the  one 
the  complement  of  the  other — without  feeling  alarm  for  the  future  of  United 
States  fisheries  on  the  Pacific. 
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If  Canada  were  successful  in  its  effort  to  secure  rights  equal  to  our  own  In 
our  ports  and  inshore  fisheries,  the  plans  of  Great  Britain’s  resources-devel- 
opment  committee,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Bigland,  would  assuredly  be  accom- 
plished, for  American  citizens  operating  under  and  amenable  to  United  States 
navigation  laws  could  not  successfully  compete  against  British  boats  fishing 
to  deep  sea  or  in  American  waters  direct  from  American  ports,  operated,  as 
may  be,  by  Asiatic  crews  under  orders  in  council  tempered  to  their  reciuire- 
inents. 

If  Canada’s  plan  for  joint  user  of  i>orts  and  fisheries  were  accomplished, 
and  Britain  should  conduct  oi>erations  on  the  scale  outlined  by  Mr.  Bigland, 
it  were  then  possible  for  them  to  so  operate  as  to  greatly  "reduce,  if  not 
destroy,  the  value  of  every  pound  net  or  salmon  trap  in  Puget  Souml  and 
Alaska,  intercepting  the  fish  and  diverting  them  to  the  uses  of  the  empire  fleet, 
which  proposes  to  catch  and  prei>are  fish  in  all  forms  for  the  world’s  markets. 

We  must  credit  Britain  with  a proper  national  spirit  in  the  plan  for  fisheries 
expansion.  It  is  not  only  the  prerogative  but  the  duty  of  nations  to  consider 
the  development  and  control  of  industries  which  insure  prosperity  to  its 
citizens,  and  that  duty  properly  i)erformed  has  been  responsible  for  most  of 
the  world’s  progress. 

It  is,  however,  equally  Imperative  that  the  United  States  protect  its  industries 
from  invasion  from  without  and  expand  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States 
citizens  and  American  posterity,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  this 
country  to  not  only  inform  himself  as  to  conditions  but  to  present  the  results 
to  Members  of  Congi*ess  and  officials  of  our  Government  at  Washington  In  such 
manner  as  will  aid  them  to  a better  understanding  of  the  ruinous  effect  upon 
the  American  fishing  Industry  of  such  arrangement  as  Canada  proposes,  and 
impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  restoring  American  direct-port  fishing  to 
its  former  importance. 

In  1860  Maine  and  Massachusetts  alone  maintained  2,407  vessels,  aggregat- 
ing 120,496  tons,  fishing  for  cod  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  To-day  the 
paltry  total  of  60  vessels  flying  the  United  States  flag  are  so  engaged,  while 
Mr.  Bigland  states  that  Newfoundland  alone  is  exporting  an  average  of 
300,000  tons  of  cod  annually.  Fisheries  of  New  England  have  steadily 
decreased  until,  in  1916,  their  total  value  was  but  slightly  more  than  $6,000,000, 
whereas  Canada’s  fisheries  have  steadily  increased  in  value  under  careful  Gov- 
ernment nursing  until  in  1916  they  were  valued  at  over  $35,000,000. 

In  1860  the  total  United  States  fisheries  on  the  Pacific  consisted  of  1,000 
barrels  of  salt  salmon.  To-day  they  represent  a value  of  over  $60,000,000 
annually,  furnish  employment  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens, and  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  their  production  of  a food  supply 
for  the  American  public. 

Already  Canadian  absorption  of  American  fisheries  and  forelgn-controlled 
increased  cost  to  the  United  States  public  has  been  felt  by  the  consuming  public 
in  the  Atlantic  coast  markets.  In  the  light  of  Atlantic  coast  exi>erience, 
Am^ican  labor  and  American  business  should  be  a unit  in  work  and  influence 
for  the  conservation  of  our  fisheries  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  and  future 
generations  of  the  American  people,  and  should  urge  the  restricting  of  their 
future  exploitation  to  American  capital,  owning  United  States  documented 
vessels,  manned  by  American  crews.  If  there  be  this  harmony  of  purpose  on 
the  part  of  American  people,  it  will  be  possible  to  recreate  American  fishing 
fleets  as  a naval  reserve  unit,  as  dependable  in  times  of  stress  as  were  those 
of  our  earlier  history  on  the  Atlantic.  This  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
patriotic  American  citizen. 

The  apprehension  of  the  American  fresh-fish  people  and  their  ex- 
pressed fear  of  being  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Canadian  vessels 
admitted  into  the  American  coastwise  service  is  well  founded,  for 
they  have  had  many  bitter  and  personal  experiences  on  which  they 
base  their  expressed" views.  They  know  the  flexibility  of  a Canadian 
order  in  council  in  the  hands  of  Canadian  officials  cooperating  with 
Canadian  transportation  interests.  They  have  been  denied  the 
privilege  of  flipping  from  Prince  Rupert  to  the  United  States  ports 
ocean  fish  caught  by  American  vessels.  They  have  been  obliged  to 
submit  to  havmg  fish  for  which  they  had  paid  and  which  were  not 
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suit^  to  eastern  market  demands,  although  admirably  adapted  to 
Pacific  coast  markets,  hacked  into  small  pieces  and  thrown  into  the 
bay  because  they  were  not  permitted  either  to  ship  the  fish  from 
Prince  Rupert  to  Seattle  or  to  dispose  of  them  in  Canada. 

The  question  was  asked  the  other  day  as  to  what  rights  the  Ameri- 
can vessels  had  in  Canadian  ports.  The  Canadian  order  in  council, 
under  which  the  fishermen  had  been  invited  to  come  into  Prince 
Rupert,  gave  assurances  they  would  be  permitted  to  ^ip  their  fish 
in  bond  to  any  port  in  the  United  States.  But  when  American 
buyers  began  purchasing  fish  at  Prince  Rupert  and  secured  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  supply  by  reason  of  their  cooperation  with 
the  American  fishermen,  on  June  7,  1916,  there  was  given  to  the  order 
in  council  a new  interpretation  which  prevented  the  shipment  of 
these  American-caught  fish  by  vessels  by  water  to  a United 
States  destination,  and  it  was  held,  though  the  order  in  coun- 
cil did  not  so  read,  that  it  restricted  the  shipping  of  American  fish 
to  points  within  tne  United  States  by  rail,  which  meant  that  they 
must  be  shipped  over  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  and  could 
not  reach  Pacific  coast  United  States  ports.  The  Pacific  coast  States 
were  thus  denied  fish  required  for  their  markets — ^fish  which  were 
ultimately  chopped  into  bits  and  thrown  into  the  bay — because  they 
were  not  permitted  a Canadian  market  unless  brought  there  as 
freight  on  common  carrier.  So  that  on  the  7th  of  June,  1916,  when 
that  order  was  modified  as  to  its  intent,  and  from  that  time  down  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  it  had  been  impossible  for  an  American  vessel  to 
carry  that  strictly  American  cargo  from  the  foreign  port  of  Prince 
Rupert  to  the  United  States. 

Do  you  w^onder  that  we  are  alarmed  over  conditions  as  they  exist 
in  Alaska  and  on  the  Pacific  coast;  do  you  wonder  that  we  are 
alarmed  as  to  the  possibilities  of  what  may  exist  on  other  coasts  of 
this  country  if  we  broadly  open  our  door  to  the  admission  of  foreign 
shipping  into  our  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Hardy,  Have  we  no  comity  with  Canada?  Are  we  letting 
their  ships  run  from  their  ports  to  our  ports,  while  they  have  ex- 
cluded our  ships? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  the  interpretation  of  the  order  in  council  that 
accomplishes  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  niean  to  say  they  won’t  allow  American  ships 
to  come  from  a Canadian  port  to  an  American  port? 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  with  American  fish. 

Mr.  Hardy.  With  anything? 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I am  impiiring  whether  they  exclude  our  ships  from 
going  from  their  ports  to  our  ports. 

Mr.  Clark.  No.  They  exclude  us  from  carrying  American  fish 
cargo,  which  is  practically  the  only  thing  offered  from  Prince  Rupert 
to  Seattle. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Do  I understand  from  what  you  say  that  American 
sliips  from  San  Francisco,  for  instance,  can  not  get  in  the  port  at 
Prince  Rupert  fish  from  American  fishermen  and  then  carry  it  to 
San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Saunders.  What  is  ])recisely  the  situation  there? 
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Mr.  Clark.  The  situation  is  that  ih&y  desire  the  fisheries,  and  that 
their  manner  of  enforcement  of  orders  in  coimeil  is  such— 

Mr.  Satoders.  They  can  not  get  the  fish.  When  you  say  “ no,  sir,” 
you  mean 

Mr.  Clark.  I mean  the  officials  of  Canada  formerly  permitted 
American  vessels  to  transport  American  &ah.  from  Prince  Rupert  to 
an  American  port,  but  on  June  7,  1916,  ruled  otherwise. 

Mr.  Saixndrss.  Then  you  can  not  do  that ; an  American  ship  from 
San  Francisco  can  not  go  to  Prince  Rupert  and  get  a cargo  of  fish 
there,  from  American  fishermen,  to  be  taken  back  to  San  Francisco? 
Mr.  Clark.  No. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  the  exact  state  of  affairs? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  exact  state  of  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  You  state  now  that  that  is  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  give  the  further  interpretation  or  that  order 
in  council.  In  about  10  days  it  was  found  that  this  pinched  another 
Canadian  company,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  also 
handled  the  transportation  of  fish  from  Pacific  coast  ports  to  east- 
em  United  States  ports,  and  then  a further  modification  of  the 
meaning  of  the  or^r  was  made  under  which  American  fish  may 
more  in  British  bottoms  from  Prince  Rupert  to  Vancouver  and 
thence  move  by  rail  to  United  Slates  ports. 

The  Chairman.  But  even  as  modified  you  state  as  a fact  that  the 
American  vessel  can  not  go  into  Prince  "Rupert  and  get  a cargo  of 
fish. 

Mr.  Clark.  Fresh  American-caught  fish,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  From  American  fishing  boats,  Alaskan  fishing 
boats,  that  take  them  to  Prince  Rupert  to  be  loaded  onto  American 
vessels  and  to  be  brought  into  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  or 
some  other  American  port? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  the  condition  from  June  7,  1916, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  year,  since  when  I am  given  to  understand 
from  authoritative  sources,  officials  representing  Canada,  claim- 
ing to  have  been  unaware  of  conditions  as  they  existed  at  Prince 
Rupert,  gave  assurances  that  they  would  be  modified  to  permit  un- 
restricted shipment  in  bond  of  fiA  by  water.  But  you  will  discover 
by  the  telegram  from  which  I quoted,  detailing  conditions  as  of  July 
18,  that,  notwithstanding  these  conditions  were  supposedly  modified, 
fishing  vessels  were  said  to  have  been  denied  the  privilege  of  clearing 
frrun  Canadian  ports  to  an  American  port  with  their  fish. 

Mr.  Rodenberg.  So  there  has  really  not  been  any  change? 

Mr.  Clark.  There  has  api>arently  been  no  officially  authorized 
modification.  I am  not  able  to  speak  authoritatively,  and  I do  not 
wish  to  be  placed  on  record  with  reference  to  the  transportation  of 
fresh  fish  bv  American  vessels  at  the  present  time,  but  that  was  the 
apparent  official  status  from  June  7, 1916,  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and, 
I am  piven  to  understand,  to  April  of  this  year.  I was  particularly 
referring,  however,  to  the  conditions  as  they  existed  and  were  con- 
firmed by  published  authority  from  Ottawa  or  telegraphic  authority 
made  piiVilic  subsequent  to  June  7,  1916.  I have  overlooked,  however, 
the  fact  that  about  December  1,  1916,  the  American  buyei’s  at  Prince 
Rupert  were  officially  invited  to  violate  the  terms  of  the  authorized 
interpretation  of  the  Canadian  order  in  council  as  indicated  in  the 
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copy  of  a letter  written  from  Prince  Rupert,  which  I shall  insert.  I 
will  withhold  the  names  of  the  writer  and  the  recipient,  but  will  state 
that  the  facts  have  been  confirmed  by  an  official  of  this  Government, 
who  also  confirms  that  it  was  the  practice  of  Canadian  officials  to  cut 
in  pieces  with  knives  and  dump  overboard  fish  not  shipped  by  rail 
from  Prince  Rupert  and  has  reported  both  facts  to  this  Government. 
The  letter  in  question  reads  as  follows : 

Deab  Sir:  For  your  information  I beg  to  advise  that  this  afternoon  Mr. 
Jarvis  H.  McLeod,  collector  of  customs  for  this  port,  called  on  each  of  the 
American  concerns  doing  business  here  and  advised,  very  confidentially,  that 
he  would  permit  us  to  ship  fish  from  American  boats  to  Seattle  by  steamer 
direct.  He  stated  that  he  was  giving  us  this  permission  entirely  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  intimated  that  he  intended  to  keep  the  department  at 
Ottawa  in  ignorance  of  what  was  being  done  as  long  as  possible. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  E.  S.  Busby,  chief  Inspector  of  customs  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  (who  is  Mr.  McLeod’s  uncle),  left  last  night  after  spend- 
ing several  days  here,  practically  in  hiding;  I am  of  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
McLeod  is  acting  under  instructions  from  the  department.  Possibly  they  con- 
sider this  the  easiest  manner  to  back  down  from  the  position  taken  last  June 
regarding  shipments  to  Seattle,  figuring  that  a new  order  in  council  would 
attract  unfavorable  attention  in  the  United  States  by  showing  how  easy  for 
them  it  is  to  pass  orders  in  council,  therefore  how  uncertain  are  conditions 
under  which  we  are  permitted  to  do  business  here  and  how  absolutely  our 
business  is  under  Canadian  control. 

Undoubtedly  the  Canadians  believe  this  a clever  move  that  will  at  once 
remove  certain  objections  on  the  part  of  American  concerns  doing  business  here, 
and  also  overcome  some  of  the  arguments  used  at  Washington  to  induce  (Con- 
gress to  pass  some  such  bill  as  was  introduced  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress to  guarantee  United  States  control  of  her  own  fish  business. 

I wish  to  further  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
is  being  handled.  Should  Congress  fail  to  pass  some  measure  to  regulate  fish 
shipments  from  the  north  Pacific  into  the  United  States,  Canada  could  enforce 
the  present  order  in  council  by  simply  repudiating  Mr.  McLeod’s  actions. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Mr.  Bowers.  That  applies  to  fresh  fish  ? 

Mr.  Clark,  That  applies  to  the  shipment  of  fresh  fish  which  has 
been  diverted  by  American  fishermen  to  Prince  Rupert. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  question  first  came  up  and  was  brought 
to  my  attention,  I tried  to  secure  legislation  to  the  effect  that  no  fish 
might  be  shipped  from  Alaska  to  American  ports  except  in  bond. 

Mr.  Clark,  The  .original  interpretation  of  the  order  in  council 
* was  in  accord  witli  its  wording.  That  interpretation  continued  only 
until  the  American  buyer  indicated  his  ability  to  buy  successfully 
in  competition  with  Canadian  concerns  this  American  fish  for  the 
American  market. 

Mr.  Hadley.  If  the  order  in  council  had  not  been  so  interpreted, 
they  might  the  next  day  have  modified  it  so  that  there  would  have 
been  no  question  as  to  its  interpretation;  that  is. their  method  of 
operation? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  so  interpreted  that  they  are  enforced  for 
the  benefit  of  Canadian  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Don’t  you  think,  along  that  line,  that  the  proper,  up- 
to-date  method  of  dealing  with  that  kind  of  problem  is  to  try  to 
secure  comity  rather  than  mutual  cut-throat  measures?  In  fact,  isn’t 
it  true  that  the  history  of  commerce  is  that  the  effect  of  these 
restrictive  measures  by  one  Government  shows  they  have  produced 
similar  restrictive  measures  by  the  other  until  commerce  gets  in  such 
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I a tangle  that  it  can  not  live  and  it  is  a mutual  destruction  of  inter- 
I ests?  And  did  not  we  try  to  get  something  like  that  in  1828,  when  we 
I destroyed  our  last  navigation  restriction  instead  of  trying  to  go  back 
and  get  into  mutual  restrictions? 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Hardy,  you  stated  our  difficulties  the  other  day 
when  you  said  that  Congre^  was  a large  and  cumbersome  body  and 
that  it  was  difficult  to  accomplish  results.  Let  me  state  it  is  very 
difficult  (and  we  do  not  question  the  good  intent)  for  Congress  as 
a body,  for  the  departments  as  departments,  with  the  many  demands 
I upon  them,  to  get  into  that  close  harmony  with  the  business  interests 
of  the  country  in  detail  which  would  permit  the  devoting  of  par- 
ticular and  prompt  attention  to  business  conditions  as  they  exist  on 
Puget  Sound,  for  instance,  when  there  are  so  many  interests  else- 
where dying  for  attention.  We  have  in  Canada,  however,  that  close 
cooperation  oet ween  business  and  the  Government,  which  continues 
clear  down  to  and  through  the  very  last  Government  representative, 
w^hereby  Canadian  orders  in  council  can  be  provided  overnight  or 
dismissed  overnight  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  any  particular  need  for 
further  protection  of  Canadian  or  British  interests. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  can  not  make  any  treaty 
with  Canada  that  would  prevent  cut-throat  methods  by  means  to  be 
taken  overnight?  What  is  the  use  of  treaties?  We  frequently  run 
across  the  idea  here  presented,  with  stringent  force,  that  if  we  do 
certain  things  they  will  be  considered  as  an  unfriendly  act.  But 
can  not  we  do  anything  without  being  charged  with  an  unfriendly 
act  9 Have  we  no  rules  which  she  holds  sacred  ? 

Mr.  Scott,  Didn’t  I hear  you  say.  Judge  Hardy,  if  I may  ask  you 
a question,  that  you  have  been  here  a number  of  years,  and  I may  be 
mistaken,  but  I think  you  made  the  statement  the  other  day  that  the 
only  comity  you  had  ever  seen  here  had  been  comity  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hardy,  No ; I did  not  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Clark,  I made  the  statement  to  which  Mr.  Scott  refers.  I 
said  I felt  that  we,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  nation,  had  ex- 
hibited traits  of  comity. 

Mr.  Scott.  I thought  the  Judge  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I am  not  quite  so  critical  of  the  other  nations. 

Mr.  Clark.  May  I observe  here  just  why  the  fresh-fish  people  are 
so  particularly  solicitous  in  this  matter  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  gone  over  that;  I think  we  have  the 
situation  from  your  viewpoint,  and  there  is  no  use  repeating.  I 
want  you  to  elaborate  in  the  record  on  eveirthing  you  want,  because 
we  are  going  to  have  a subcommittee  on  fisheries  and  I do  not  want 
to  minimize  what  you  say.  And  I have  been  trying  the  best  I could 
to  meet  that  situation,  but  our  committee  did  not  have  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Clark.  I just  want  to  add  one  sentence  to  complete  the  state- 
ment on  the  fresh-fish  situation  in  reference  to  the  later  interpretation 
affording  the  possibility  of  using  British  vessels  to  Vancouver. 
American  firms  buying  fish  in  Prince  Kupert  were  permitted  to  use 
British  vessels  for  shipment  of  their  fish  to  Puget  Sound  only  to 
find  that  their  shipments  so  moved  were  delayed  in  transit  before 
delivery  to  the  rail  lines  for  carriage  to  Seattle  so  that  they  arrived 
at  Seatue  in  a spoiled  condition. 
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Mr.  Saijeimoes.  As  I understand,  then,  this  is  about  the  substance 
of  the  matter  you  are  presenting  here  this  morning : The  bill  does  net  i 
propose  to  admit  foreign  ships  into  the  coastwise  trade  of  Alaska, 
particularly? 

Mr*  Clare.  No. 

Mr.  Saunders.  It  is  only  a bill  under  which,  if  the  exigencies  de-  ' 
mand,  they  may  be  admitt^  into  the  coastwise  trade  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Clahk.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Saunders.  And  the  substance  of  your  argument  is  that  what- 
ever the  exigencies  might  demand  elsewhere,  they  do  not  demand  it 
with  reference  to  Alaska,  and  that  the  ships  that  the  Canadians  have 
out  there,  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  replace  ships  of  American 
registry  that  would  be  withdrawn  for  service  elsewhere,  are  ships 
that  are  just  as  available  for  that  service  elsewhere  as  the  American 
ships  that  are  proposed  to  be  withdrawn,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no 
reason  why,  so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  should  it  become  a law, 
it  should  apply  to  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Now,  having  that  in  mind,  would  not  the  construc- 
tions that  you  are  presenting  to  this  committee  be  appropriate  to 
present  to  the  authority  that  has  the  administration  of  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  My  argument  is  from  a broader  American  viewpoint 
than  merely  the  preservation  of  Alaskan  business,  and  I have  made 
it  a point  to  elaborate  the  conditions  as  they  have  developed  in  the 
Northwest  as  the  basis  of  deterring  action  which  will  open  the  door 
to  identically  those  conditions  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Saunders.  But  that  is,  of  course,  predicated  upon  the  fact 
that  the  conditions  are  the  same  elsewhere. 

Mr.  CiARK.  We  have  legislated  for  years  to  keep  American  rail- 
roads from  controlling,  absorbing,  or  eliminating  other  competing 
interests.  We  have  assumed  they  would  do  that  if  they  had  the  op- 
portunity. But  we  have  not  prevented  Canadian  railroads  from 
accomplishing  that  identical  thing.  When  our  laws  were  found  in- 
sufficient, according  to  the  Attorney  General,  to  prevent  Canadian 
operations  from  White  Horse  on  the  Yukon  to  Fairbanks,  the  peti- 
tioning Canadian  Eailway  Co.  eliminated  competition  from  the 
American  Steamship  Co.  that  had  been  operating  on  the  Yukon 
River  and  absorbed  it  through  the  medium,  I am  told,  of  a dummy 
American  corporation,  owned  by  the  owner  of  the  British  boats — ^the 
White  Pass  & Yukon  Railway  Co.,  a British  corporation.  On  Puget 
Sound  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  eliminated  its  competition, 
occupied  the  routes,  and  absorbed  the  business  formerly  occupied  and 
successfully  handled  by  American  boats,  securing  to  itself  business 
which  was  in  the  main  American  business  originating  at  American 
ports  and  moving  in  bond  through  Canada  to  other  United  States 
jTorts.  We  suggest,  therefore,  that  there  is  that  same  element  of 
danger  if  we  open  the  door  elsewhere  to  the  admission  of  Canadian 
ships,  except  under  a particularly  restricted  authority  that  shall 
permit  the  operation  of  those  ships  between  any  two  ports  to  move 
only  specific  cargo  in  the  absence  of  American  tonnage  available  for 
the  purpose. 

Mr.  Hadley.  Is  that  a suggestion  in  the  nature  of  an  amendment, 
if  this  bill  were  to  be  reported — that  you  would  want  it  restricted  in 
that  way  ? 
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Mr.  Clark.  I think  it  should  be.  I think  that  would  serve  every 
purpose. 

Mr.  Hadley.  What  is  your  idea  of  an  amendment? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  wording  of  an  amendment  of  the  kind  I believe 
Mr.  Bankhead  mentioned  the  other  day,  if  I am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I did  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  I thought  you 
had  one  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a question  for  us  to  work  out  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  bill  in  committee. 

Mr.  Hadley.  1 did  not  know  but  what  he  had  worked  out  an 
amendment. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Duflf  has  suggested  an  amendment 

Mr.  Ct>ARK.  Mr.  IJ^uff  suggested  something  along  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Edmonds  has  one,  although  I have 
not  seen  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  one  point  I feel  ought  to  be  covered  before 
this  committee — i.  e.,  the  new  manner  of  absorption,  or  one  manner 
of  absorption,  of  the  benefits  of  the  American  shipping  industry, 
without  per  se  apparentlv  placing  it  under  a forei^  flag.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Co.  organized  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
in  May  of  this  a subsidiary  corporation  which  took  over  an 

American  Vessel.  Tney  boldly  state  that  it  belongs  to  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Co.,  and  that  the  incorporators  were  Grand  Tnmk 
Pacific  officials  living  in  the  United  States.  Announcement  from  the 
Seattle  Times,  of  May  5, 1917,  of  this  incorporation  is  as  follows : 

NEW  COMPANY  WILL  OPERATE  SCHOONER — GRAND  TRVNK  PACIFIC  ALASKA  STEAM- 
SHIP CONCERN  PERFECTS  ORGAi^IZATION — TO  BE  SUBSIDIARY  HOLDER. 

Organization  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific*  Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  which  will 
r>l>erate  the  power  scliooiier  TUlamook  between  Alaska  ports  and  Prince  Rupert, 
British  Columbia,  was  eomplete^l  yesterday  afteimooii  witli  the  filincr  of 
articles  of  Incorporation  in  Oljmpla. 

The  new  company  will  operate  Os  an  American  subsidiary  of  the  (irand 
Trunk  Pacific  Steamship  Co.,  which  owns  the  liners  Prince  George  and  Prince 
Rupert.  The  power  schooner  TillCimook,  wbicli  will  be  tlie  nucleus  of  a fleet 
to  be  operated  in  the  Alaska  cannery  trade  out  of  Prince  Rupert.  British  Co- 
Jninbia,  was  puivhased  recently  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Steamship  Co. 
in  Portland,  and  is  now  on  the  Cohunbia  River,  lieing  made  ready  for  her  new 
service.  She  will  be  both  a freight  and  passenger  carrier  and  will  handle 
cannery  supplies  from  Prince  Rupert.  British  Columbia,  to  Alaska  and  cannetl 
salmon  on  her  southbound  Yoyages. 

The  incorporators  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  include 
Capt.  J.  S.  Gibsmi,  of  Seattle,  vice  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Dock 
Co.;  J.  H.  Burgis,  general  agent  of  the  passenger  department  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  in  Seattle;  F.  L.  Norman,  commercial  agent  of 
the  Grand  Tnmk  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  in  Seattle ; Carl  E.  Croson  and  Karl  F. 
Hass. 

The  power  schooner  TiUanuMk,  the  first  vessel  to  be  pluce<l  in  service  between 
Alaska  iiorts  and  Prince  Rui>ert  by  the  new  company,  is  an  American  carrier 
and  will  be  operated  under  the  American  flag. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Capt.  J.  S.  Gibson,  the  American 
repreBentative  of  the  British  company,  sees  nothing  for  American 
interests  to  fear  from  the  admission  of  British  ships  into  our  coast- 
wise trade  for  the  period  of  the  war,  and  has  so  expressed  himself 
to  the  press  on  the  Pacific  coastw  Capt.  Gibson  is  a very  estimable 
gentleman,  loved  by  all  his  associates,  but  we  believe  he  is  getting 
hi«  light  on  the  picture  from  the  wrong  angle  and  can  not.  therefore, 
appreciate  the  points  vital  to  the  American  interests. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Hasn’t  it  been  the  custom  generally  for  our  citizens 
to  incorporate  under  foreign  laws  and  to  fly  foreign  flags  for  a long 
time  when  they  claimed  that  they  could  not  prosper  under  our 
own  flag? 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Dollar  went  to  Canada  to  organize  his 
concern. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  I do  not  see  why  you  should  object  to  their 
coming  to  us,  when  our  people  go  to  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  British  shipping  laws  have  been  different  in 
character  from  our  own;  but  there  could  be  no  greater  proof  the 
benefit  of  our  laws  than  what  appeared  in  the  recent  British  Blue 
Book,  from  which  I read  the  other  day,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
our  laws  had  conserved  to  our  citizens,  and  built  up  an  enormous 
tonnage^  which  made  it  possible  for  us  to  be  the  second  maritime 
nation  of  the  world,  and  without  which  protection  this  large  tonnage 
would  not  now  be  available. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  frequently  gone  over;  but  that  has  created  a 
state  of  affairs  under  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  other  ship  to 
sail  in  our  coastwise  trade,  and  therefore  we  had  to  build  up  our  own 
tonnage  to  take  care  of  that  enormous  trade. 

Mr.  Clark.  I do  not  understand  it  was  impossible,  except  as  we 
prohibited  them  from  engaging  in  our  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I say,  under  our  laws  we  prohibited  them  from  en- 
gaging in  our  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  same  point  I make 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  great  wonder  is  it  when  we  permitted  only 
our  own  ships  to  build  up  that  trade  that  we  excluded  everybody 
else  from,  that  we  have  built  up  a large  tonnage? 

Mr.  Clark.  I contend  that  it  is  a wise  prohibition  of  law  by 
which  we  exclude  others  and  ought  to  continue. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  by  excluding  all  the  balance  of  shipping,  except 
for  the  tonnage  we  have  built  up  in  the  coastwise  trade,  we  have  lost 
all  of  our  foreign  tonnage;  and  hasn’t  that  been  the  result  of  these 
laws? 

Mr.  Clark.  I rather  hold  to  the  contrary  and  contend  if  we  had 
not  excluded  foreign  vessels  from  our  coastwise  trade  we  would  have 
had  no  shipping  at  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  on  the  other  hand,  under  that  prohibition,  we 
have  had  no  shipping  except  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Clark.  Because  we  have  had  nothing  but  coastwise  protection. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  could  you  have? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  only  protection  we  might  have,  of  course,  is 
something  that  leads  to  a discussion  I do  not  want  to  get  into  here — 
that  is,  the  question  of  providing  a subsidy  or  providing  a naval 
reserve  by  means  of  which  we  could  build  up  a merchant  marine  and 
the  fisheries  as  an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  idea  is,  then,  to  throw  the  resources  of  America 
into  our  merchant  marine  and  back  it  with  all  the  subsidy  that  a 
government  could  levy  taxes  to  support  against  the  resources*  of 
Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I asked  to  be  relieved  from  entering  that  field  of  con- 
troversy at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  before  this  committee  is.  Shall  we,  as 
an  emergency  measure  to  meet  conditions  growing  out  of  this  war. 
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admit  vessels  of  foreign  registry  to  the  coastwise  trade?  If  so,  under 
what  restrictions?  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  I would  like  to  see  this  hearing  con- 
fined to ; but  this  gentleman  goes  into  all  these  other  matters. 

The  Chairman.  I never  have  favored  the  admission  of  foreign- 
built  ships  to  the  coastwise  trade,  personally. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Hardy  raised  the  question  the  other  day,  and  I 
want  to  answer  that  question — because  the  suggestion  itemed  to  be 
that  the  movement  of  ships  coastwise,  as  has  been  done  during  vari- 
ous administrations,  from  1907  down  to  and  including  the  present, 
was  an  illegal  transaction.  There  is  a distinction  and  a difference 
that  I wish  to  emphasize  to  this  committee.  Presidents,  like  kings, 
have  the  inherent  right  to  waive  penalties  under  statutes.  That  being 
true,  we  may  not  question  that  inherent  right  to  waive  in  an  emer- 
gency those  penalties  in  advance  prescribing  that  there  shall  be  no 
penalty.  We  have  a good  example  of  that  inherent  right  of  the 
Executive  to  waive  provisions  of  law  in  case  of  emergency,  for  the 
American  benefit,  in  the  recent  order  which  suspended  the  steam- 
boat-inspection laws  for  a period  of  two  years  as  applying  to  foreign 
vessels  admitted  into  the  American  coastwise  trade. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  foreign-built  vessels? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  foreign-built  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Under  American  ownership 

Mr.  Clark.  Under  American  ownership.  That  was  the  essential 
thing.  It  meets  with  the  approbation  of  the  American  public  be- 
cause it  was  a pro-American  proposition.  The  difference  between 
an  authority  assumed  in  a case  of  that  kind  and  an  authority  dele- 
gated by  Congress,  which  the  President  makes  effective  by  his  signa- 
ture, is  that  the  latter  becomes  the  law  of  the  land.  As  such  law  of 
the  land  it  is  interpreted  pro  forma  within  the  departments,  with- 
out that  amount  of  official  supervision  which  would  attach  to  an 
inherent  authority  which  the  Executive  had  assumed  and  delegated 
to  the  Shipping  Board  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  other 
department  of  the  Government.  In  other  words,  under  an  assumed 
authority  within  the  inherent  right  of  the  Executive,  every  official 
would  be  on  the  alert  to  see  that  absolutely  nothing  was  done  under 
that  authority  which  might  later  subject  the  administration  to  just 
criticism.  Whereas  a blanket  authority  provided  by  Congress  to 
admit  foreign  ships  to  the  coastwise  trade  would  likely  be  construed 
(we  have  as  precedent  the  bureau’s  construction  given  to  the  Attor- 
ney General’s  ruling  in  the  Fairbanks  case,  also  the  permitting  of 
the  bonding  of  domestic  merchandise  from  Prince  Eupert,  which 
has  been  outlined)  as  implying  that  all  foreign  ships  had  equal  right 
to  enter  our  coastwise  trade,  resulting  in  failure  to  give  due  consid- 
eration to  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  application.  And  that 
was  why  I have  felt  that  the  authority  already  existent  should 
be  used,  and  that  it  required  no  further  action  on  the  part  of  this 
committee  or  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  at  that  point:  There  is  no  authority  now 
lodged  in  any  department  of  this  Government  to  admit  vessels  under 
foreign  registry  to  the  coastwise  trade,  and  those  cases  that  you  cite 
were  cases  where  the  Navy  chartered  foreign  vessels  to  carry  coal 
from  the  east  coast  to  the  west  coast  for  the  Navy.  And  I question 
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whether  they  may  be  construed  as  a violation  of  our  coastwise  laws, 
because  it  was  not  engaging  in  the  coastwise  business.  I do  not 
Imow  whether  the  coal  was  transferred  at  sea  or  in  port,  but  it  was 
from  those  colliers  to  American  ships,  I presume  some  in  foreign 
ports  and  some  in  American  ports.  Have  you  a single  instance  where 
a ship  of  forei^  registry  was  permitted  to  carry  commercial  cargo 
from  one  American  port  to  the  other  since  1907? 

Mr.  CnARK.  I have  a statement  that  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Sun,  and  which  I hesitate  to  quote  because  I do  not  know  between  what 
two  ports  the  movement  occurred.  The  item  named  a certain  ship  as 
the  first  foreign  ship  to  carry  coal  between  two  American  ports 
under  the  new  arrangement  for  the  use  of  foreign  vessels  in  the 
coastwise  trade. 

The  CiiAiRifAN.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Duff,  can  you  give  that? 

Mr.  Duff.  That  was  the  Dublin  Prince^  or  some  such  name  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  Becently  ? 

Mr.  Duff.  Yes;  on  the  Lakes,  between  two  American  Lake  ports. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  recently  ? 

Mr.  Duff.  Yes;  within  the  past  three  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I have  heard  in  the  recent  past  a few  in- 
stances of  that  kind  have  happened,  and  the  penalty  was  remitted; 
but  these  cases  that  have  been  referred  to,  beginning  in  1907, 1 take  it 
that  they  were  cases  where  the  cargo  carried  in  ships  of  foreign  reg- 
istry was  carried  for  the  benefit  of  our  warships  at  sea,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  west  coast  and  in  that  cruise  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Duff.  Mr.  Chairman,  I do  not  know  of  a single  instance  where 
a foreign  ship  has  carried  coal  or  any  other  commodity  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  on  account  of  any  one  other  than  the  Govern- 
ment. And  a great  many  of  the  ships  that  have  been  named  as  hav- 
ing been  engaged  in  coastwise  trade  I personally  handled  for  the 
Navy  Department  during  a period  of  an  emergency  that  existed  in 
1913.  And  that  was  all  naval  business  and  on  account  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  carried  and  loaded  into  ships  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  wasn’t  it? 

Mr.  Duff.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  it  was  discharged  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Puget  Sound,  and  Pearl  Harbor,  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  At  naval  stations? 

Mr.  Duff.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I would  hold  that  if  instead  of  a blanket  authority  it 
were  provided,  as  has  been  outlined,  that  on  a specific  showing  of 
necessity,  which  need  not  necessarily  delay  or  retard  the  movement 
of  a ship  or  cargo,  foreign  ships  should  be  permitted  to  move  cargo 
from  one  American  port  to  another,  provided  American  tonnage  was 
not  available  for  the  movement,  it  would  serve  every  American  pur- 
pose which  was  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  this  measure. 

The  Chairman.  I think  that  view  is  a matter  that  the  committee 
will  consider. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  a specific  authority  would  receive  that  same 
consideration  which  would  be  given  an  Executive  order  to  conduct 
movements  in  that  manner ; whereas  a blanket  authority  would  sub- 
ject the  Shipping  Board,  and  all  those  who  had  to  do  with  the 
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BHthority,  to  admit  fom^  reesds  mto  a general  trade  to  annojance 
from  foreign  petitionei^. 

It  was  suggested  here  the  other  day  that  Alaska  should  be  elimi- 
nated ^om  the  provisions  of  this  statute.  Personally  I believe  that 
would  be  a very,  very  wij«  provision  as  avoidiBg  oomplicatioas 
whieh  would  otherwise  be  certain  to  s^ise  later  on. 

If  that  provision  were  made,  I am  confident  that  should  a real 
war  emergency  demand  the  taking  of  their  vessels  the  American 
companies  operating  in  Ala^a  would,  with  the  p^mission  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  construct,  and  that  quickly,  seagoing  barges  Or 
oth^  vessels  of  wood,  Diesdi-engine  operated^  to  replace  vessels 
which  the  necessities  of  the  case  indicate  must  be  ccnnmandeered. 
iThe  building  of  such  wooden  ships  would  not  in  any  manner  inter- 
fere with  the  understood  construction  program  of  the  Emergency 
P'leet  Corporation* 

Whatever  legislation  this  committee  may  determine  to  be  wise 
should  be  accompanied  by  I'eassurance  to  our  coastwise  shipping 
covering  post-war  conditions,  and  this  can  best  be  accomplished  bV 
removi^  all  possibility  of  fear  and  distrust  with  consequent  aa- 
verse  eflr^t  upon  American  business  by  providing  that  the  author- 
ity herein  granted  shall  terminate  90  days  after  the  close  of  the 
w^ar,  and  that  thereafter  no  merchandise  dball  be  transported  by 
water  or  by  land  and  water,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  thereof, 
from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to  another  port  of  the  Unitedi 
States,  either  directly  or  via  a foreign  port,  or  for  any  part  of  the 
transportation,  in  any  vessel  other  than  a vessel  of  the  United 
States. 

The  CHAtUMAN*  What  is  the  use  of  enacting  legislation  like  that? 
That  is  the  law  now;  and  our  coastwise  laws  have  been  suflicient, 
thus  far,  to  keep  out  foreign  vessels,  and  I do  not  know  of  any 
reason  why  we  should  enact  such  a provision  as  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I will  tell  you  why,  Mr.  Chairman.  At  the  hearing 
of  Thursday,  when  you  were  forced  to  leave  to  be  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  we  covered  the  manner  of  palpable  evasions  of  those 
laws  through  technicalities,  which  would  absolutely  ho  prevented 
by  such  a provision  as  has  been  suggested  here.  It  simply  states 
tnat  which  was  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  law  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Who  asked  for  the  further  protection  of 
American  coastwise  business  to  American  documented  vessels* 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  idea  is,  in  this  law,  to  get  the  coastwise  re- 
^trictions  a little  more  strict. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  simply  preserve  those  conditions  as  they  were  in- 
tended to  be  preserved  by  Congress  in  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
February  17, 1898. 

The  Chairman.  I have  been  a member  of  this  committee  for 
more  than  10  years,  and  there  has  never  been  a suggestion  from  any 
source  yet  that  our  navigation  laws  in  that  particular  were  not 
effective  and  complete. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Except  from  Mr.  Humphrey,  W’ho  said  })assengers 
would  go  on  one  of  our  ships  to  a British  port;  and  I believe  he 
wanted  to  keep  them  from  landing  there  and  transfering  there  to 
a British  vessel. 
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Mr.  CiARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  hearing  of  Thursday  you  will 
find  an  absolutely  detailed  statement  of  how  our  navigation  laws  have 
been  made  ineffective. 

Tlie  Chair3ian.  I say  the  question  has  never  been  presented  here 
to  my  knowledge.  Of  course,  that  local  ccmdition  there  between  Van- 
couver and  Seattle,  I recall  now  that  Mr.  Humphrey  did  caU  atten- 
tion to  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I take  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  only  question  before 
this  committee  is  whether,  for  the  period  of  this  war,  we  will  give  the 
President  the  right,  in  case  of  ne^,  to  suspend  those  restrictions. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  one  thing  I wanted  to  say  before  I leave,  and 
that  is,  lest  it  be  implied  that  what  I have  said  here  is  a criticism  of 
Great  Britain,  I want  to  state  that  I commend  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  from  their  angle,  with  reference  to  the  conservation  of 
British  business,  and  that  it  is  my  belief  that  they  are  entitled  to  that 
commendation,  except,  perhaps,  as  there  have  been  interpretations 
made  by  officials  in  Canada  wUch  seem  to  us,  at  least,  as  not  exempli- 
fying comity. 

We  have  common  cause  with  Canada  and  with  Great  Britain  in 
the  present  struggle  in  Europe.  We  should  lend  every  effort  to 
bring  about  such  successful  conclusion  of  that  struggle  as  wiU  there- 
after guarantee  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine to  all  nations.  To  this  end  we  should  contribute  men,  money, 
supplies — ^whatever  is  required  to  insure  that  success.  But  through 
it  all  let  us  not  forget  the  lessons  which  have  been  taught  by  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  present  struggle,  but  let  it  be  axiomatic  that 
this  Nation  must  not  give  to  another  nation,  or  permit  another  nation 
to  ta:ke  industrial  or  commercial  advantage  which  belongs  by  right  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  the  source  of  their  livelihood  and 
the  basis  of  their  prosperity,  lest  as  a people  we  ourselves  become 
impoverished  and  be  restricted  in  our  ability  to  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  others. 

I previously  made  reference  to  the  opening  of  the  port  of  Halifax 
as  a means  of  diverting  business  from  American  ports  to  and  through 
Canada.  When  the  opening  of  the  port  of  Halifax  was  announced 
most  American  newspapers  hailed  it  as  a boon  to  American  shipping. 
I shall  here  file,  however,  a published  statement  which  more  nearly 
conforms  to  the  correct  analysis  and  details  some  of  the  resultant 
adverse  effects  upon  this  country. 

(The  article  is  as  follows:) 

LLOTD-6EOB6E  PLANS  BLOW  TO  AMERICAN  SHIPPING  IN  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HALIFAX — 
WITH  BRITISH  LINES  MAKING  CANADIAN  PORTS  WESTERN  TERMINI,  NEW  YORK 
WOT'LD  BE  SERIOUSLY  AFFECTED PROJECT  PART  OF  HERALDED  PLAN  FOR  NATIONALI- 

ZATION OF  OCEAN  COMMERCE. 

Washington,  Monday ^ January  1. 

The  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States,  more  especially  as  they  are 
represented  among  the  manufacturers  and  exporters,  are  taking  a keen  interest 
in  the  plan  the  new  British  premier,  David  Lloyd-George,  is  said  to  be  making 
affecting  shipping  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  plan,  as  announced  in  recent  European  dispatches,  is  to  make  Halifax, 
and  presumably  other  Canadian  harbors  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  western 
termini  of  certain  large  British  steamship  lines,  thus  decreasing  the  Imiwrtance 
of  New  York  City  as  a shipping  center,  as  these  lines  now  have  the  American 
city  as  their  western  port  of  entry. 
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One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  new  policy  seems  to  be  the  upbuilding  of 
Canada  as  a return  for  the  heroic  service  it  has  rendered  the  empire  in  the 
present  war.  The  Ciinard  and  the  White  Star  Lines  are  among  those  to  dock 
at  Halifax  instead  of  at  New  York  when  the  new  policy  has  been  worked  out. 

WILL  AFFECT  WHOLE  COUNTRY. 

This  plan  to  develop  Canadian  ix)rtH  at  the  exi»ense  of  New  York,  it  is  pre- 
dicted, will  affect  not  only  that  city,  but  the  entire  United  States.  Large  sums 
of  money  are  being  expended  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Canadian  harbors 
referred  to,  and  the  plan  is  to  prepare  them  for  permanent  use.  This  is  said 
to  indicate  that  the  British  Government  is  not  working  out  its  new  plans  with 
any  reference  to  the  ending  of  the  war. 

Halifax,  under  the  new  deal,  it  is  predicted,  will  become  one  of  the  great 
world  ports.  Millions  of  dollars  are  being  expended  there  at  this  time  in  the 
extension  of  dock  facilities  and  railroad  terminals.  The  Canadian  Pacific,  it 
is  announced,  is  building  huge  grain  elevators  at  St.  Johns,  while  that  line 
and  the  Canadian  Northern,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  the  Intercolonial 
have  terminals  both  at  St.  Johns  and  at  Halifax.  North  Sydney  is  also  to  be 
made  a port  of  importance. 


TO  AVOID  SUBMARINES. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  British  Government  in  making  this  new  arrange- 
ment is  to  avoid  submarine  dangers  along  the  American  coast.  The  other, 
as  already  has  been  stated,  is  to  develop  Canada  by  transferring  the  business  of 
the  big  trans-Atlantic  lines  to  her  ports.  It  may  be  that  the  threat  of  an  em- 
bargo on  foodstuffs  and  munitions  from  this  country  has  had  something  to  do 
with  the  decision  of  Lloyd-George  to  consider  making  this  sweeping  change.  It 
is  thought  to  be  certain  that  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  admit  armed 
merchantmen  to  its  ports,  and  the  further  refusal  to  exclude  German  sub- 
marines, has  had  something  to  do  with  it.  The  ships  of  the  Cunard  and  the 
White  Star  Lines  are  to  be  armed  with  6-inch  guns  fore  and  aft,  and  a patrol 
of  swift  cruisers  is  to  be  established  on  the  line  between  Halifax  and  Liverpool. 

This  new  policy  will  necessarily  bring  about  radical  changes  in  traffic 
routes  from  this  country.  Grain  from  the  West,  whether  originating  in 
Canada  or  the  United  States,  will  be  carried  to  Halifax  on  the  Canadian 
railways.  Munitions  will  be  conveyed  in  the  same  manner,  thus  avoiding  the 
German-submarine  peril  off  the  American  coast.  American  travelers,  at  least 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  will  perhaps  find  their  accommodations 
greatly  restricted  and  their  routes  disarranged. 

FOR  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  British  Government,  it  is  further  state<l,  has  also  completed  arrangements 
for  the  establishing  of  a new  route  from  London  to  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de 
•Janeiro.  Car  floats  will  convey  trains  across  the  English  Channel,  whence  they 
will  run  to  Gibraltar,  there  to  be  floated  across  the  strait  of  that  name  to  North 
Africa.  A railroad  will  lie  built  from  the  strait  to  Tradestown,  Liberia,  the 
port  of  departure  for  Pernambuco,  only  1,.5(X)  miles  distant  across  the  Atlantic. 
Rail  lines  to  Rio  and  Buenos  Aires  will  <*oniplete  the  route. 

A number  of  years  ago,  and  at  intervals  since,  this  route  has  been  discussed 
in  an  academic  way  by  experts  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  now 
the  stern  nec'essl ties  of  war  have  made  the  proposition  a practical  thing.  When 
it  is  in  oi)eration  the  British  will  virtually  control  all  commerce  to  and  from 
South  America. 

The  declared  object  of  the  change  on  the  North  Atlantic  is  to  provide  a shorter 
route  for  vessels  between  American  and  Briti.sh  shores,  to  minimize  the  dangers 
from  submarines,  and  to  secure  greater  freedom  of  armament  for  protection 
than  the  American  neutrality  laws  permit.  If  this  is  ail.  New  York  may  re- 
cover this  trade  after  the  war,  when  conditions  are  again  noniiai : but  the  fear 
is  expressed  that  the  change  may  be  permanent,  in  which  event  New  York  will 
suffer  an  irreparable  Injury. 

Even  a temporary  transfer  of  the  British  shipping,  it  is  pointe«l  out,  will 
cau.se  New  York  heavy  losses.  This  is  plain  from  the  susi)ension  of  the  German 
transatlantic  service  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  which  causeil  a serious  chwk 
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in  tlie  harbor  activities.  This  loss  was  perhaps  more  than  compensated  by 
the  extraordinary  rush  of  transportation  a few  months  later  when  munltiaiui 
orders  began  to  be  filled,  yet  the  sus])en.sion  of  the  Clenuan  lines  was  severely 
felt,  and  a transfer  of  the  British  lines  to  Halifax  would  leave  New  York  in  n 
sadly  depleted  .state  as  a port. 

One  effect  of  the  wliolesale  transfer  of  British  shipping  to  ('anadian  iwrts, 
it  is  predi<-ted.  will  be  a shortage  of  shipping  at  New*  York,  and  American 
shipyards  may  thrive  accordingly.  Evidently  the  carrying  out  of  the  British 
plan  on  a permanent  liosis  would  mean  that  the  United  states  must  go  ahead 
and  develop  its  own  shipping  In  preparation  for  the  sharpest  and  most  powerful 
governmental  competition.  This  condition,  while  growing  out  of  the  war,  would 
not  end  with  the  war,  say  the  experts. 

The  new  United  States  shipping  board  will  early  have  this  matter  to 
consider.  If  present  allied  plans  can  be  carried  out,  the  allied  Ooveriimeiits 
are  to  assume  full  charge  of  their  mercantile  marine,  and  m-ean  carriage  is 
to  be  no  longer  a matter  of  competition  between  individuals  or  coriK>ratioii.s, 
but  competition  l>et\i’een  Governments,  which  can  change  maritime  laws  over- 
night, revise  tariffs,  impose  i>ort  restrictions,  and  otherwise  discriminate 
against  other  nations. 

WOI^T.D  AFFECT  CANAL. 

A permanent  slilft  from  New  York  to  Halifax,  it  is  further  stateil.  could 
not  fail  to  affect  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal,  notwithstjuidiiig  the  higher 
cost  of  transijortation  across  the  continent.  This,  however,  can  not  I>e  m-koned 
exactly,  at  in  the  last  adjustment  trade  will  seek  the  best  routes,  which 
means  mjt  only  the  shortest  or  the  most  politic  but  the  cheai>est.  An  all- 
British  line  from  England  to  the  Orient  would,  in  competition  with  the  canal, 
be  at  a disadvantage,  unless  Great  Britain  should  resort  to  subsidies. 

The  situation  is  thus  seen  to  he  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  to  New 
York  but  to  the  entire  United  States,  for  anything  that  would  harm  that  city 
would  react  upon  the  country  as  a whole.  The  moment  it  is  s^n  that  the 
Lloyd-George  plan  is  to  be  carried  out  in  detail,  as  outlined  in  the  press  dis- 
[)atches  of  the  past  10  days,  Congress  will  begin  to  bestir  Itself.  Bills  will  be 
presents  providing  for  an  American  merchant  marine,  perhaps  owned  by  the 
Government,  certainly  controlled  by  it,  and  there  will  be  a hurried  campaign  of 
eduf'atioii  that,  it  Is  believed,  will  awaken  the  country  to  the  situation  confront- 
ing it. 

COXTU)  NOT  DELIVER. 

If  the  British  ships  should  be  taken  away  from  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore,  say  the  experts,  the  situation  would  be  akin  to  that  pre- 
sented by  a big  department  store  which,  having  no  delivery  wagons  of  its  own, 
had  been  depending  upon  those  of  other  people  and  suddenly  found  itself  left  In 
the  lurch,  the  hired  wagons  having  been  withdrawn  for  other  service.  What 
the  department  store  ought  to  have  is  delivery  wagons  of  its  own,  and  what  the 
United  States  ought  to  have  is  a merchant  marine  of  its  own. 

This  legislation  would  have  been  enacted  years  ago  but  for  the  hostility  of 
the  interior  sections  of  the  country,  which,  having  no  harbors  to  defend  and  no 
shipping  to  look  after,  have  steadily  opposed  the  upbuilding  of  a merchant 
marine.  The  force  of  the  lesson  to  be  taught  by  the  carrying  out  of  the  British 
plan  as  outlinecl  in  this  dispatch,  it  is  predicted,  will  reach  even  the  interior  of 
the  country  and  cause  it  to  see  that  anything  affecting  either  coast  adversely 
must  affect  it  in  the  same  way. 

I would  also  direct  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  $2,000,- 
000,000  shipping  combination  or  pool  completed  in  Great  Britain  for 
the  . purpose  of  eliminating  competition  and  reducing  expenses  of 
operation  below  the  normally  exceptionally  low  costs  as  compared 
with  American  shipping — ^this  to  be  brought  about  through  eliminat- 
ing duplications  in  agencies  and  service,  and  accomplishing  gener- 
ally those  very  things  which  the  laws  of  this  country  have  endeav- 
ored to  restrain  American  interests  from  accomplishing,  i.  e.,  elimi- 
nation of  competition. 

Consider  the  announced  plan  of  Britain  with  reference  to  making 
Xorth  American  fisheries  pay  $180,000,000  a year  of  her  war  debt. 
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Consider  the  enormous  combination  of  British  shipping  to  enable 
them  better  to  compete  with  foreign  interests.  Consider  the  opening 
of  Halifax  and  the  successful  effort  to  provide  Canadian  railways  a 
balanced  traffic  by  methods  which  produce  for  United  States  rail- 
ways congestion  on  one  side  of  the  Continent  and  car  shortage  on 
the  other. 

Consider  the  quoted  statement  of  Mr.  Benson,  noted  British  ma- 
rine engineer,  with  reference  to  Britain’s  coaling  stations  and  the 
importance  to  other  nations,  particularly  the  United  States,  of  giv- 
ing heed  to  the  necessity  for  providing  Diesel  ships  which  would  be 
independent  of  any  adverse  British  policy  with  reference  to  coaling 
foreign  ships  when  the  Wfir  shall  have  ended. 

These  are  the  days  of  enormous  undertakings,  by  nations  as  well 
as  by  individuals,  days  w^hen  nations  now  engaged  in  war,  and  their 
great  men  are  considering,  as  they  have  the  right  to  consider,  post- 
war conditions,  and  are  planning  for  successful  commercial  competi- 
tion with  other  nations  when  the  war  shall  have  ended. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  behooves  every  representative  of  the 
American  people,  however  great  or  humble,  to  give  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  to  any  and  every  suggestion  for  the  lessening  of  the  tension 
of  the  cords  which  have  bound  American  industry  and  American 
commerce  to  the  American  people. 

As  never  before  in  its  history  this  country  needs  “ Minute  men  ” — 
minute  men  of  American  commerce — who  shall  steadfastly  contend 
for  the  preseiA'ation  of  American  commerce  and  industry,  so  neces- 
sary to  insure  for  the  people  of  this  country  their  rij^tful  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  peace  which  shall  ensue. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  make  one  statement;  I do  not  know  whether  it 
is  necessary  for  your  benefit  or  not:  Whenever  an  independent  propo- 
sition comes  before  this  committee,  showing  that  any  nation  is  dis- 
criminating against  our  shipping  I am  willing  to  talce  that  up  as  an 
independent  proposition  and  do  to  tliem  just  what  they  do  to  us,  and 
a little  bit  more  if  necessary.  But  I do  not  like  to  see  this  extmneous 
discussion  brou^t  in  here,  in  the  way  of  abstract’ legislation  on  an- 
other matter.  This  is  singly  a question  of  whether,  during  the 
pendency  of  this  war,  the  President  should  be  allowed  to  suspend, 
in  case  of  need,  our  restrictive  legislation  as  to  the  coastwise  trade, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  internal  commerce.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
Now,  if  you  have  other  complaints  to  make  against  Canada,  or  against 
England,  as  to  her  treatment  of  our  commerce,  present  them  in  dome 
bill  with  a proper  remedy  and  we  will  go  into  them : and  I will  go 
into  them  on  my  part  with  a view  of  hitting  them  just  as  hard  as 
they  are  hitting  us. 

Mr.  Rodenberg.  Meanwhile  the  damage  would  be  done  while  we 
were  effecting  a remedy. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  there  is  cause  for  complaint,  present  it  here;  but 
let  us  go  at  that  in  a proper  way  as  an  independent  matter. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  my  presentation  of  the  facts  that  I have  placed 
l>efore  the  oomniittee,  I have  attempted  to  deal  with  only  those  things 
w^hich  w ere  urged  as  necessities  for  this  legislation  and  have  shown 
that  from  without  there  were  influences  at  work  in  liannony  with 
this  legislation  claiming  they  were  expecting  to  receive  the  benefits. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I kuow^  you  spoke  of  influences  {vmn  without:  but 
T do  not  think  this  committee  knows  anything  about  from  the  w ith- 
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out.  We  know  there  has  been  a condition  and  are  trying  to  remedy 
the  evils  of  the  conditions  that  exist  for  us.  Now,  if  you  have  any 
measure  or  legislation  to  prevent  discriminations  against  us,  present 
it ; I would  like  to  see  it  presented. 

Mr.  Clark.  I thank  the  committee  for  its  courteous  consideration 
accorded  my  statement. 

Mr.  Hadlet.  Mr.  Chairman,  I want  to  put  into  the  record  two 
telegi-ams  and  a communication.  I want  to  read  this  telegram  to  the 
committee  while  this  last  point  under  discussion  is  in  the  minds  of 
the  committee.  This  is  a telegram  from  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Club,  and  I read  it  because  it  is  a very 
representative  organization.  The  chairman,  I think,  knows  that 
there  were,  for  a long  time,  two  organizations,  but  that  those  have 
now  been  merged  into  one  body. 

The  Chairman.  It  used  to  be  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Commercial  Club? 

Mr.  Hadley.  But  it  is  one  combined  organization  now.  There  is. 
not  a commercial  club  independently,  any  more.  The  telegram  reads : 

We  earnestly  urge  that  Fletcher  resolution — 

And  that  is  the  same  as  we  have  under  consideration  here,  I under- 
stand, or  substantially  so — 
be  changed  to  read : 

*^Resolved,  That  during  the  present  war  emergency  the  President  may,  if  in 
his  opinion  the  interests  of  the  United  States  so  require,  permit  by  proclamation 
vessels  of  foreign  registry  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States 
under  charter  to  existing  coastwise  lines  upon  certificate  of  necessity  caused  by 
the  direct  office  of  the  Federal  Shipping  Board.” 

This  is  particularly  important  to  our  interests  and  American  shipping  com- 
panies, as  representatives  of  Canadian  steamship  lines  openly  boasting  that  they 
will  soon  be  carrying  freight  from  American  ports  to  Alaska. 

That  is  simply  in  corroboration  of  many  statements  that  have  been 
made. 

I have  also  a telegram  from  Mr.  Frank  M.  Warren,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries.  It  comes  in  the  name 
of  that  association.  The  members  of  this  committee  wiU  remember 
Mr.  Warren  very  well  from  his  appearance  here  before  the  committee 
last  year  on  the  fisheries  bill.  I will  not  take  the  time  to  read  the 
telegram,  because  it  is  substantially  a statement  in  a very  much 
congested  form. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I wish  you  would  read  it,  because  I am  afraid  we 
won’t  get  a chance  to  read  it  otherwise  while  it  is  fresh. 

Mr.  Hadley.  All  right,  I will  read  it : 

Understand  Shipping  Board  contemplates  commandeering  larger  American 
vessels  Alaska  fleet  and  that  Alexander  bill  (House)  and  Fletcher  bill  (Senate) 
would  provide  authority  to  admit  foreign  vessels  into  American  coastwise  trade. 
This  would  leave  handling  products  Alaska  to  Canadian  Pacific,  Grand  Trunk, 
or  other  foreign  vessels  and  smaller  American  craft.  Would  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  importance  of  output  of  Alaska  fisheries  as  food  supply  and 
necessity  of  maintaining  tonnage  for  handling.  Last  year  there  were  shipi>ed 
on  common  carriers  about  2,300,000  cases  canned  salmon,  besides  salmon  and 
fresh  fish  handled  by  private  carriers.  The  tonnage  this  year  should  be  fully  as 
great.  We  doubt  if  the  size  of  American  vessels  involved  would  be  of  sulficient 
value  for  other  purposes  to  justify  jeopardizing  the  handling  of  this  important 
food  product,  to  say  nothing  of  permitting  its  diversion  to  foreign  bottoms 
whose  interests  are  linked  with  Canadian  railroad  enterprises,  and  which  would 
tend  to  divert  traffic  to  detriment  of  American  interests  at  a time  when  our 
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interests  need  support  for  the  final  part  they  must  bear  now  and  later  in  con- 
nection with  the  war.  We  trust  you  will  protest  against  needless  or  hasty 
action  to  detriment  of  this  country’s  interests. 

The  telegram  is  dated  August  9 at  Portland,  Oreg.,  where  Mr. 
Warren  lives. 

I have  also  a letter  which  touches  upon  a point  that  has  not  been 
developed  here,  I think,  in  the  hearing,  from  the  Marine  Engineers’ 
Beneficial  Association,  No.  38,  Seattle,  signed  by  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  association.  It  reads : 

We  note  by  the  Daily  Press  that  Senator  Fletcher  has  introduced  a bill 
admitting  foreign  ships  to  coastwise  traffic. 

We,  as  representatives  of  an  organization  of  800  licensed  marine  engineers 
at  Seattle,  Wash.,  have  been  instructed  to  vigorously  protest  against  the  pas- 
sage of  any  legislation  that  would  admit  foreign  ships  to  our  coastwise  trade; 
unless  it  is  understood  and  made  a part  of  the  bill  that  such  foreign  ships  be 
pflacered  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  aliens, 
even  though  they  might  be  termed  friendly  allies. 

Investigation  will  indicate  that  there  are  several  thousands  of  licensed  marine 
officers  both  in  the  deck  department  and  engineer’s  department,  who  are  either 
unemployed  or  are  following  some  other  vocation  to  earn  a living,  and  these, 
together  with  the  educational  program  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  in 
any  emergency  that  might  be  created  in  coastwise  shipping,  can  be  readily 
taken  care  of. 

The  people  we  represent  are  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  contribute, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  expense  of  distributing  the  products  in  our 
coastwise  traffic  and  feel  that  the  operation  of  ships  in  coastwise  trade,  so  far 
as  officers  are  concerned  at  least,  should  be  preserved  and  confined  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  C.  S.  Follett,  president,  and  AV.  B.  Jack- 
ling,  corresponding  secretary.  I do  not  think  that  point  has  been 
touched  upon  in  the  hearing.  I thought  I would  file  the  letter  any- 
way as  a part  of  the  hearings. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.50  o’clock  a.  m.,  the  chairman  announced  the 
hearings  as  closed,  and  the  committee  went  into  executive  session.) 
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